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Introduction 


Laxley  W.  Rodney,  PH.D. 

Principal  Investigator 

Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention  (FCVP)  Program 
Central  State  University’ 

Wi Perforce,  Ohio 


The  Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention 
(FCVP)  Program  which  is  a  national  and  multi-ethnic/ 
cultural  initiative  has  almost  seven  years  experience 
working  with  colleges  and  universities,  public  schools, 
public  housing  authorities,  and  other  community  groups  to 
provide  services  to  youth  and  their  families  who  are 
considered  to  be  at  risk  for  violence  and  abusive  behavior. 
The  immediate  goal  of  the  FCVP  Program  is  to  positively 
impact  the  academic  and  personal  development  of  a  select 
group  of  youth  who  are  at  risk  for  involvement  in  violent 
and  other  abusive  behavior. 

The  FCVP  Program’s  approach  to  violence  is  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  public  health  model  which  views  violence  as  a 
disease.  As  such,  the  Program  initially  attempts  to  identify 
factors  which  are  likely  to  place  youth  at  risk  for  violence 
and  abusive  behaviors  and  then  introduce  strategies  to 
reduce  these  risks  while  strengthening  youth  resistance  or 
resiliency  to  combat  these  risks.  Over  the  years,  the 
Program  has  adopted  the  risk  factors  categorized  by  the 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (CSAP)  and 
several  researchers  including  Flawkins  and  Catalano 
(Howell.  1995).  These  include: 

1.  Individual  Factors — failing  academic  perfor¬ 
mance;  poor  school  bonding;  psychological  disorder  such 
as  a  conduct  disorder,  anti-social  behavior,  depression. 

2.  Factors  Relating  to  Family  and/or  Significant 
Others — parents  have  poor  parenting  skills;  provide  poor 
role  models  to  emulate;  don’t  know  how  to  establish  limits 
and  exercise  control  over  the  youth;  and  show  lack  of 
family  bonding  and  family  rituals. 

3.  Factors  Relating  to  Peer  Group — negative 
influence  of  gangs/peer  group  on  target  population  with 
respect  to  academic  achievement;  use  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs;  violence  and  social  values;  and  gang  norms  con¬ 
cerning  substance  use  behavior  believed  to  reflect  norms 
for  all  teenagers. 

4.  Factors  Relating  to  Schools — school  officials  not 
addressing  or  denying  existence  of  a  school  drug  problem 
as  evidenced  by  lack  of  effective  drug/health  curriculum 
and  lack  of  school  anti-drug  policy. 


5.  Factors  Relating  to  the  Neighborhood-  lack  of 
pride  and  responsibility  for  neighborhood  and  lack  of 
adequate  oversight  in  community  permitting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  base  for  drug  dealing. 

6.  Factors  Relating  to  Society/Media — glamoriza- 
tion  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other  Drug  use  and  antiso¬ 
cial  behavior  in  television,  movies,  magazines,  music 
videos;  alcohol  and  tobacco  advertising  targeting  high-risk 
population  (youth,  women,  members  of  racial/ethnic 
minority  groups). 

Risk  Factors:  Can  They  Predict  School  Shootings? 

The  keynote  speeches  presented  in  this  document  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  previous  three 
conferences,  partly  because  we  are  able  to  hear  directly 
from  victims  and  loved  ones  about  how  their  lives  have 
been  changed  as  a  result  of  murders  and  serious  injuries. 
The  Town  Hall  Meeting  on  Sunday,  October  17,  provided 
conference  participants  the  opportunity  to  experience  these 
direct  exchanges.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  this  session 
came  away  with  heavy  hearts,  perhaps  confused  and 
depressed,  but  hopefully,  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  different  shooting  incidents 
within  the  context  of  prevention  theories  and  research 
findings,  we  can  now  begin  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  school  shootings. 

Today,  as  we  examine  the  state  of  violence  in  the 
American  Society  in  2001,  especially  within  our  public 
school  system,  1  would  like  to  pose  the  question,  “Can  we 
use  known  risk  factors  such  as  those  adopted  by  the  FCVP 
Program  or  other  prevention  programs  to  identify  youth 
who  are  likely  to  commit  acts  of  violence?”  I  encourage 
you  to  read  the  transcript  of  the  Town  Hall  Meeting  and 
then  use  the  risk  factors  listed  above  to  decide  if  they 
would  have  pointed  you  to  the  shooters  in  these  nationally 
publicized  school  shootings. 

First,  examine  the  words  of  Mr.  Bill  Bond,  Principal, 
Heath  High  School,  West  Paducah,  Kentucky,  as  he 
describes  the  young  man  accused  of  the  now  infamous 
school  shooting  on  December  1,  1997: 
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...  His father  was  a  lawyer;  his  mother  was 
very  active  in  school;  he  never  had  a  major 
disciplinary  problem.  He  had  never  been  in  a 
fight  in  his  life  that  we  know  of.  His  sister 
graduated  from  school  that  year.  She  was  a 
senior,  valedictorian  of  the  class.  His  family  was 
not  into  gun  sports... 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Jose  Grinan,  Anchor, 
Fox  26  News,  KRV-TV,  Houston,  Texas,  Mrs.  Suzanne 
Wilson,  whose  eleven  year  old  daughter  was  among  the 
five  people  killed  at  Westside  Middle  School,  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas  had  this  to  say: 

After  this  incident,  I  went  and  spoke  with  the 
principal. . .  /  asked  her,  "Could you  have  picked 
these  students  out  as  being  the  type  of  students  to 
carry  out  this  kind  of  rampage?  ”  And  she  was 
like,  "No.  Out  of  all  the  students,  I  could  not 
have  picked  these  two.  ”  These  were  not  troubled 
students.  These  were  children  from  good  homes. 

One  of  the  children  had  both  parents,  both 
biological parents... 

Now  take  a  look  at  how  Mr.  Gregory  Carter, 
former  teacher  at  Armstrong  High  School,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  describes  the  background  to  the  shooting  incident 
which  injured  him  on  June  15,  1998: 

...I  was  shot  by  a  black  student  who  was  14  years 
old.  It  was  an  inner  city  school,  predominantly 
black.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  that 
incidents  such  as  mine  were  something  that  we 
expected  at  almost  any  time. . .  We  would  mention 
that  we  were  in  a  battle  zone  and  that  pretty  soon 
something  bad  is  going  to  happen... 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  risk  factors  being  used  by 
the  FCVP  Program  and  other  prevention  programs 
reinforce  the  stereotype  or  maybe  accurately  describe  the 
reality  in  poor  and  urban  schools.  Although  the  Armstrong 
High  School  students  fit  the  profile  of  “at  risk”  youth, 
shootings  in  urban  schools  are  rare  because  of  the  elabo¬ 
rate  security  precautions,  including  metal  detectors  that  are 
in  place  .  On  the  other  hand,  students  at  West  Paducah 
High  School  and  Westside  Middle  School  would  not  be 
regarded  as  “at  risk”  or  “high  risk”  youth  because  they  do 
not  fit  the  FCVP  or  any  of  the  public  health  models  that  are 
currently  being  used  across  the  country.  In  these  suburban 
school  districts,  administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  the 
media  tend  not  to  take  precautions  similar  to  those  taken  at 
urban  schools.  Is  there  a  need  to  develop  a  separate  set  of 
risk  factors  for  youth  in  white  suburban  school  districts? 

While  the  Town  Hall  Meeting  was  a  high  point  of  the 
1999  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Family  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Violence  Prevention,  the  other  six  plenary  sessions 
featured  keynote  speakers  who  brought  insights  from  the 
various  perspectives  of  scholars,  practitioners  and 
policymakers. 


Carl  Bell,  M.D.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  Bell  delivered  the  opening  keynote  speech  in 
which  he  highlighted  a  comprehensive  prevention  program 
in  Chicago.  He  skillfully  integrated  theory  and  practice  as 
he  discussed  different  types  of  violence,  characteristics  of 
ethnic  violence,  violence  prevention  strategies,  including: 
rebuilding  the  village,  adequate  health  care,  bonding  and 
attachment,  after-school  programs,  self-esteem,  developing 
a  sense  of  uniqueness,  parenting  skills,  reestablishing  child 
protective  shields  and  safe  passage,  and  minimizing  the 
effect  of  trauma. 

The  Honorable  Sheila  Jackson  Lee,  Member,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  18th  Texas  Congressional 
District 

Representative  Jackson  Lee  eloquently  delivered  a 
persuasive  appeal  for  a  national  commitment  to  deal  the 
problem  of  youth  violence.  Among  the  strategies  she 
proposed  were  investment  in  early  childhood,  a  new  civil 
rights  movement  for  the  twenty-first  century  which  should 
be  about  children,  rethinking  the  stigma  of  mental  health, 
and  dealing  with  racial  hate  crimes. 

Donald  R.  Vereen,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

Dr.  Vereen  opened  the  activities  of  the  second  day 
with  his  keynote  on  the  work  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  and  how  its  activities  are  compatible 
with  the  goals  of  the  Family  and  Community  Violence 
Prevention  Program.  He  cited  the  importance  of  research, 
the  national  drug  control  strategy,  treatment  as  a  preven¬ 
tion  strategy,  media  as  a  prevention  strategy,  parents 
talking  to  kids  as  an  effective  prevention  strategy,  and  the 
drug  free  community  act. 

Nathan  Stinson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of  Minority  Health,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

In  his  remarks  at  the  luncheon  on  Monday,  October 
1 8,  Dr.  Stinson  encouraged  conference  participants  to  take 
seriously  the  call  by  Dr.  Bell  for  a  common  movement  to 
address  the  problem  of  violence,  to  use  the  experience  of 
the  Town  Hall  Meeting  which  put  “a  personal  face”  to  the 
problem  of  violence  in  our  communities’  and  to  do  good 
work  with  one  person  at  a  time.  Finally,  he  implored  the 
participants  that .  .  .  “you  are  more  important  than  anybody 
who  will  stand  up  here  to  talk  to  you;  if  we  are  committed 
to  changing  the  pervasiveness  of  violence  across  the 
country,  then  we  need  to  be  loud  and  vocal  in  making  sure 
our  elected  officials  in  Congress  know  exactly  how  we  feel 
and  what  we  think  they  need  to  do  to  help  us  stop  the 
problem.” 

Jerry  Tello,  Director,  National  Latino  Fatherhood  and 
Family  Institute,  Hacienda  Heights,  California 

In  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  spellbinding  speeches 
of  the  conference,  Mr.  Tello,  skillfully  integrated  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  theories  into  his  boyhood 
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memories  of  his  mother  and  father  who  immigrated  from 
Mexico.  Through  hard  work,  discipline,  and  dedication  to 
family  and  cultural  traditions,  they  successfully  raised  their 
children  in  a  hostile,  racist  environment.  The  influence  of 
his  father  on  his  character  is  vividly  described  with 
references,  at  times  humorously,  about  his  passion  for 
wearing  a  hat  on  almost  all  occasions.  The  cohesiveness 
of  his  family  and  extended  family  and  neighborhood 
friends,  including  his  grandmother  and  Grandma  Moseley 
help  to  form  a  protective  shield  around  his  siblings  and 
friends. 

Father  Gregory  J.  Boyle,  S.J.,  Director,  Jobs  For 
A  Future  and  Homeboy  Industries,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Father  Boyle,  like  Terry  Tello,  drew  upon  real 
practical  experiences  with  very  timely  humor  to  describe 
the  challenges  of  working  with  gang  members  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  He  contends  that  gang  violence  is  not  a 
problem,  rather  it  tells  you  that  there  are  problems  in  your 
community.  His  description  of  the  role  and  experiences  of 
Homeboy  Industries  in  providing  jobs  and  job  training  for 
gang  members  in  East  Los  Angeles  shed  light  on  the 
hardships  of  youth  who  are  surrounding  by  poverty, 
crimes,  and  homicides.  Father  Boyle’s  presentation  of  his 
short  acquaintance  with  “Chico”  is  heart  rendering.  He 
recalled  a  meeting  in  his  car  with  Chico  who  would  ask 
questions  like  “  Is  God  pissed  off  about  this  ...”  Chico’s 
life  came  to  an  early  end  as  a  result  of  a  drive  by  shooting. 
Father  Boyle  buried  him  ...  the  eighth  kid  within  a  two- 
week  time  frame  and  his  78th  who  died  from  senseless 
killings. 

Dr.  Lonise  Bias,  Lecturer 

Dr.  Lonise  Bias  was  the  closing  keynote  speaker.  She 
explained  that  the  death  of  her  two  sons,  (Len  Bias  who 
died  a  drug-related  death  in  June  1986  and  Jay  who  was 
found  violently  murdered  in  December  1994)  has  given 
her  the  motivation  to  travel  across  the  country  to  encour¬ 
age  young  people  and  adults.  She  implored  the  audience 
not  to  remain  stuck  in  something  that  happened  long  ago. 
not  remain  in  a  state  of  denial.  She  suggested  that  social 
problems  be  approached  from  a  comprehensive  point  of 
view. 

Complementing  the  impressive  keynote  speeches  and 
the  Town  Hall  Meeting  was  a  Panel  Discussion  on  the 
impact  of  institutional  racism  on  violence  in  America. 

Useni  Perkins,  Director,  Chicago  State  University  Family 
Life  Center,  addressed  the  issue  from  an  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  on  violence  to  show  that  in  America  it  has  been 
institutionalized  to  create  a  system  of  racial  oppression  that 
targets  young  blacks.  Debra  Claymore,  President,  Clay¬ 
more  and  Associates,  Denver,  Colorado,  discussed  the 
problems  for  Native  Americans  in  terms  of  cultural  shame, 
the  “reservation  mind-set”  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  She 
proposed  solutions  to  re-teach  Native  American  culture 
and  give  children  a  sense  of  pride.  The  perspective  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  community  was  presented  by 


Rogene  Calvert  Gee  of  the  Asian  American  Health 
Coalition  of  Houston,  Texas.  She  cited  research  that 
shows  that  most  Asian  Americans  in  Harris  County,  Texas 
are  immigrants  to  the  United  States  who  came  in  with  a  lot 
of  resources  and,  in  many  cases,  more  educated  than  some 
of  the  local  Caucasians  and  Anglos.  Nonetheless,  institu¬ 
tional  racism  is  prevalent  and  certain  sub-groups,  for 
example  the  Japanese  Americans,  are  still  affected  by  past 
policies  such  as  the  concentration  camps  which  were 
introduced  in  1942.  Jerry  Tello,  Director,  National  Latino 
Fatherhood  and  Family  Institute,  Hacienda  Heights, 
California,  pointed  out  that  institutional  racism  has  been 
integrated  as  a  type  of  control.  Fie  stressed  the  importance 
of  knowing  “who  you  are.”  He  pointed  out  that  his 
ancestry  is  of  native,  indigenous  people  -  the  Yaqui  -  and 
that  Spanish  is  not  an  indigenous  language.  “Without 
knowledge  of  who  I  am,  this  world  can  make  me  anything 
it  wants  to  make  me.”  He  stressed  the  need  to  communi¬ 
cate  cultural  and  historical  facts  to  combat  institutional 
racism. 

We  hope  that  the  proceedings  in  this  document  will 
prove  to  be  useful  contextual  information  as  scholars  and 
practitioners  continue  to  debate  and  deal  with  the  problem 
of  youth  violence  in  our  society. 


Laxley  W.  Rodney,  Ph.D. 
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Conference  Opening  Session 

October  17,  1999 


A  Message from  Al  Gore,  Vice  President  of the  United  States  of  America 

Read  by: 

Nathan  Stinson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Minority  Health 

Office  of  Minority  Health 

US.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 


First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  it  is  indeed  quite  an  honor 
to  be  here  today.  I  cannot  think  of  many  things  that  are  as 
important  as  this  National  Conference.  I  think  I  do  not 
need  to  stress  that  to  anyone  who  is  in  the  room  here  today, 
many  of  them  representing  organizations  which  are 
actively  involved  in  family  and  community  violence 
prevention.  But  clearly,  over  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
become  very  apparent  to  individuals  throughout  this 
country  that  there  is  a  problem.  There  is  a  problem  that  is 
begging  for  a  solution.  I  see  much  of  the  solution  in  the 
programs  that  are  being  run  by  the  individuals  in  this  room 
here  today. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  a  supporter  of  this 
Conference. 

Dear  Friends: 

lam  pleased  to  send  greetings  to  everyone 
participating  in  the  Fourth  National  Conference 
on  Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention. 
tVhile  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  join  you  in 
Houston.  1  want  to  send  my  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  and productive  event.  This  year  s 
conference  entitled,  Collaboration:  Diversity  and 
Seif-Help  in  Violence  Prevention,  will  provide  a 
great  opportunity  for  educators,  social  service 
providers,  and  criminal justice  professionals  to 
meet  and  discuss  ways  communities  can  support 
diversity  and prevent  violence. 

/  want  to  thank  each  of  the  universities 
involved  in  the  National  Family  and  Community 
Violence  Prevention  Program  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  to  provide  at-risk  children  in  their 
communities  with  activities  designed  to  build  self¬ 
esteem  and  prevent  them  from  committing  acts  of 
violence.  With  over  25  institutions  providing 
programs  in  17  states,  children  and  communities 
from  across  the  United  States  will  be  positively 
impacted  by  the  family  and  community  violence 
prevention  programs  this  year. 


I  appreciate  the  work  each  of  you  is  doing  to 
help  ensure  all  of  America  s  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  grow  up  in  a  safe,  healthy 
environment.  Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
each  of  you  and  especially  to  the  children  you  are 
dedicated  to  helping.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

A l  Gore 

(Vice  President  of the  United  States  of  America) 


Vice  President  Al  Gore 
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Greetings: 

The  Honorable  Lee  Brown,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Houston 

Presented  by: 

Arthutyne  Bailey 

Domestic  Violence  Coordinator,  City  of  Houston 


Greetings  everyone!  On  behalf  of  Mayor  Brown,  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  the  City  of  Houston.  Mayor 
Brown  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  with  you  today,  but  he 
wishes  each  of  you  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  really  an  honor 
for  me  to  be  able  to  be  here  to  welcome  you  to  our  city  as 
you  gather  to  participate  in  the  Fourth  National  Conference 
on  Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention.  This  type 
of  educational  forum  is  extremely  important  in  the 
development  of  strategies  and  initiatives  that  work  with 
and  for  the  community  to  end  the  cycle  of  violence. 

Family  violence  is  a  serious  crime,  which  all  too 
frequently  hurts  an  entire  community.  Family  violence  is 
prevalent,  unforgivable,  and  often  very  deadly.  For  too 
long,  family  violence  has  been  swept  under  the  rug  and 
treated  as  a  private  family  matter.  Fortunately,  that  is 
changing.  In  the  last  decade,  the  huge  public  outcry  against 
violence  has  generated  dramatic  changes  at  all  levels. 
Tougher  laws  have  been  passed;  increased  funding  has 
been  made  available,  and  much  more  training  and 
technical  assistance  is  available.  Valuable  partnerships 
have  been  formed  with  federal  agencies  and  private  sector 
organizations  to  expand  prevention  and  intervention 
services.  Yet,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  still  to 
be  done. 

Locally,  major  initiatives  are  occurring  which 
significantly  impact  family  violence  in  the  Houston 
community.  Like  so  many  other  communities  in  the  nation, 
Houston  is  assuming  local  responsibility  for  addressing 
this  crisis.  Mayor  Brown  is  a  strong  advocate  and  is 
committed  to  confronting  family  violence.  Mayor  Brown 
is  committed  to  reinforcing  the  safety  net  for  families.  He 
has  been  responsible  for  many  initiatives  aimed  at 
improving  the  well  being  of  our  families.  He  has  supported 
and  sponsored  the  Mayor’s  After  School  Program.  In  his 
office,  there  is  also  the  anti-gang  program,  and  most 
recently,  his  support  and  creation  of  the  position  of  family 
violence-community  involvement  coordinator. 

Recognizing  that  our  streets  will  not  be  safe  until  our 
homes  are  safe,  Mayor  Brown  has  also  worked  with  the 
Houston  Police  Department  (HPD)  in  the  establishment 
and  the  ongoing  development  of  the  HPD  family  violence 
unit  which  is  a  specialized  unit  designed  to  assist  the 
victims  of  family  violence  and  to  insure  that  they  are 
provided  effective  legal  and  professional  support.  Recent 
decentralization  of  this  unit  to  satellite  sites  throughout  the 
community  has  significantly  improved  the  availability  and 


accessibility  of  services  for  victims.  Mayor  Brown’s 
commitment  stands  as  a  strong  message  from  his  office 
that  violence  will  not  be  tolerated  in  any  form.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  writing  about  the  effects  of  nonviolence 
said: 

“The  nonviolent  approach  does  not 
immediately  change  the  heart  of  the  oppressor.  It 
first  does  something  to  the  hearts  and  souls  o  f 
those  committed  to  it.  It  gives  them  new  self- 
respect.  It  calls  upon  the  resources  of  strength 
and  courage  that  they  did  not  know  they  had. 

Finally,  it  reaches  the  opponent  and  so  stirs  his 
conscience  that  reconciliation  becomes  reality.  ” 

That  is  the  kind  of  world  and  the  kind  of  future  we 
hope  to  attain  some  day  and  with  the  continued  work  and 
efforts  of  people  like  you,  we  will  get  there.  I  applaud  you 
for  your  participation  in  this  important  conference  and  I 
also  salute  those  whose  efforts  are  helping  to  build  a 
brighter,  more  secure  future  for  our  families. 

Thank  you  and  have  a  wonderful  conference. 
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Greetings: 

Dr.  Priscilla  Slade,  Acting  President,  Texas  Southern  University 

Presented  by: 

Dr.  Bobbie  A.  Henderson,  Director 
Center  on  the  Family 
Texas  Southern  University 


Good  afternoon.  On  behalf  of  Texas  Southern  University  and  President  Priscilla  Slade,  I 
bring  you  greetings.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so.  Texas  Southern  University  is  proud  to 
be  a  co-sponsor  of  this,  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Family  and  Community  Violence 
Prevention.  We  all  know  that  lives  have  been  positively  impacted  as  a  result  of  our  very  vital 
programs.  Texas  Southern  University  thanks  you.  We  salute  you  and  wish  you  continued 
success  in  all  of  your  endeavors. 

Priscilla  Slade,  Acting  President 


Greetings: 

John  W.  Garland,  Esq.,  President  of  Central  State  University 
and  Member  of  the  FC VP  Program  National  Advisory  Board 

Read  by: 

Lax  ley  IV.  Rodney,  Ph.D. 

Principal  Investigator 
FC  VP  Program 


Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  President  of  Central 
State  University,  John  W.  Garland,  Esq.  First,  I  would  like  to  express,  on  his  behalf,  his 
regrets  for  not  being  able  to  be  here,  but  two  days  ago  he  got  word  that  his  father  passed 
away.  So,  he  could  not  be  here.  President  Garland’s  message  reads: 

The  Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention  Program  (known  as  the  FCVP 
Program)  is  a  national program.  The  510  of  you  who  have  registered for  this 
conference  reinforce  the  notion  of  a  national  conference  and  certainly,  the  message 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  (Al  Gore)  also  attests  to  the  fact  of  the 
growing  importance  of our  program. 

I  bring  you  greetings from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  staff  of 
Central  State  University  in  Ohio.  Central  State  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
FCVP  Program.  IVe  think  it  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  the  lead  institution for  the 
group  of 25  colleges  and  universities  that  are  now  participating  in  this  great  and 
important  national program.  The  names  of  the  25  institutions  are  listed  on  the  back 
of  your  program.  During  the  lunch  tomorrow,  these  schools  will  be  introduced 
again.  Please  allow  me  to  offer  special  words  of  congratulations  to  the  seven  new 
institutions,  which  are  joining  the  FCVP  Program. 

Besides  being  the  President  of  Central  State  University,  l  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  FCVP  Program.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  that  group.  Some  of  them  are  present  here  today.  You  will  be  meeting 
them  throughout  the  course  of  the  conference.  On  behalf  of  this  great  group  drawn 
from  around  the  country,  I  bring  you  greetings. 


John  W.  Garland,  President 
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Purpose  and  Context: 

Clay  E.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary'  (Retired) 

Office  of  Minority’  Health 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Senices 


Let  me  first  acknowledge  the  host  institutions-Texas 
Southern,  Prairie  View-and  also  this  great  Advisory  Board 
and  all  of  you  who  are  Family  Life  Center  Directors  who 
have  worked  as  consultants,  and  the  speakers  that  will  be 
here  during  the  week.  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  in  the 
federal  government  working  with  so-called  “disadvantaged 
programs.”  I  was  telling  Dr.  Stinson  and  Dr.  Henderson 
that  the  Lord  keeps  me  humble.  I  cannot  ever  get  an  ego 
because  He  comes  by  and  lets  me  know  just  where  I  am 
and  where  I  should  be.  That  is  good.  They  told  me  that  I 
only  have  five  minutes  and  they  want  me  to  move  out  so 
that  they  can  hear  the  real  speaker.  I  am  not  the  keynote 
speaker.  Dr.  Bell  is.  But  they  also  asked  me  for  some 
historical  perspective  as  far  as  where  we  are  since  B.C. 
also  means  “before  Clay.”  I  was  there,  too,  in  the 
beginning. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  Family  and  Community 
Violence  Prevention  Program’s  third  national  conference 
in  New  Orleans,  I  praised  President  Reagan  for  lifting  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  so  that  I  could  stay  until  they  led 
me  away.  Well,  they  led  me  away  this  passed  January.  I 
also  said  to  a  lot  of  people  that  I  was  not  going  to  leave 
until  I  paid  Sears  off.  I  did  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
forgot  that  I  was  moving  to  another  part  of  the  country  and 
my  wife  has  been  to  Sears  several  times.  I  am  back  into 
that  again. 

The  1985  report  of  the  Secretary’s  Task  Force  on 
Black  and  Minority  Health  provided  a  national  focus  on 
violence  as  a  public  health  problem.  Several  strategies  for 
addressing  violence  were  recommended  in  the  Healthy 
People  2000  mid-course  review  and  the  1995  revisions. 
Among  those  strategies  are  alternative  school  and 
community-based  activities  for  youth.  Increasing 
collaborations  and  partnerships  between  state  and  local 
entities  were  spelled  out  as  essential.  The  FCVP  Program 
has  adopted  these  strategies  in  an  effort  to  address  violence 
in  minority  communities.  I  think  more  and  more  now,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing,  that  violence  is  not  only  in  minority 
communities.  It  gets  more  press  outside  of  those 
communities.  Violence  is  everywhere  now.  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Bell  is  going  to  prescribe  for  us.  The 
country  needs  to  look  at  what  is  going  on  here  more 
carefully  and  listen  more  to  some  of  the  people  that  will  be 
presenting  here  in  the  next  two  or  three  days.  Now,  you 
really  have  the  demonstrations.  You  have  the  models  that 
could  be  adopted  anywhere  because  the  problem  is 
everywhere. 

I  think  many  of  you  know  about  how  the  funding  has 


taken  place.  Central  State  University  awards  funds  to 
minority  educational  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Family  Life  Centers  to  address  youth,  family, 
and  community  violence.  Those  funded  schools  are 
partnered  with  Central  State  University  and  the  Office  of 
Minority  Health.  This  program  began  in  1994.  It  should 
have  started  in  1993,  but  the  appropriated  funds  were  not 
used  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  grown  from  $3.2  million  and  added  in  1995, 
two  more  HBCUs  and  one  Hispanic  serving  institution. 

The  program  was  supported  at  a  level  of  $5.9  million.  At 
that  time,  we  were  getting  smarter  and  the  money  was 
going  directly  to  the  Office  of  Minority  Health.  The 
Cooperative  Agreement  with  Central  State  University  was 
renewed  in  1997  and  supported  19  HBCUs.  Today,  the 
program  is  funded  with  fiscal  year  1999  appropriations  of 
$6.4  million  which  supports  a  total  of  25  Family  Life 
Centers.  This  includes  seven  new  minority  institutions  that 
will  serve  not  only  African  Americans,  but  Tribal, 
Hispanic,  and  Asian/Pacific  Islander  communities  as  well. 
These  centers  will  provide  academic  assistance  (both  in 
and  after  school),  cultural  awareness,  personal 
development  including  conflict  resolution  training,  and 
recreational  activities  and  career  development  for  the 
youth  and  their  families. 

A  cooperative  agreement  is  a  hybrid.  It  is  not  a  grant. 

It  is  not  a  contract.  It  is  the  best  of  all  worlds.  But  it  can 
involve  heavy  participation  by  “the  Feds,”  so  to  speak.  It  is 
a  joint  venture.  I  always  said,  that  it  is  a  partnership,  but 
because  the  money  came  out  of  OMH,  I  had  two  votes — 
rather  than  one  on  one.  If  the  money  flows  from  your 
office,  you  have  two.  I  never  exercised  that,  and  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Stinson  will  not  either. 

Last  year  the  1 9  participating  institutions  received 
approximately  $290,000  in  direct  dollars  and  in  kind 
contributions  from  community  and  local  partners.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  the  program  is  that  while  you  are  funded 
you  should  try  to  get  dollars  from  the  communities.  Some 
institutions  have  done  very  well  in  that.  Still,  $290,000  is 
not  a  lot  of  money.  Certainly,  it  is  not  even  getting  close  to 
matching.  We  need  to  collaborate  and  form  partnerships 
with  corporations  that  profit  from  the  minority  dollars.  Our 
children  wear  their  clothes,  their  sneakers,  and  play  their 
video  games,  some  of  which  contribute  to  the  problems  we 
seek  to  prevent.  One  of  the  things  Jesse  Jackson  started, 
more  than  anyone  else,  was  to  go  back  to  these 
corporations  and  say,  “Do  you  know  how  much  of  your 
product  is  consumed  by  our  community?  You  do  not  have 
people  in  the  front  office.  You  do  not  put  money  back.” 
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squeaky  wheel.  If  that  many  people  were  writing,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  appropriations  time  to  get  the  kind  of 
support  we  needed.  I  was  amazed  each  year  with  the 
number  of  people  who  wrote  me  nasty  letters  when  I  had 
to  write  and  tell  them  they  were  approved,  but  unfunded. 
Like  that  was  going  to  make  a  difference  after  the  fact. 

But,  if  they  had  used  that  same  energy  to  write  and  ask 
their  congressman  during  the  appropriation  period  (which 
you  must  understand  and  find  out  when  it  takes  place  - 
September  is  when  it  really  heats  up  in  the  Congress)  and 
let  them  know  you  need  to  increase  the  budget. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  will  use  the  theme  of  this 
conference  to  sum  up  -  Collaboration:  Diversity  and  Self- 
Help  in  Violence  Prevention. 

Collaboration:  We  must  mobilize  all  facets  of  the 
community  for  this  cause. 

Diversity:  Together,  we  are  stronger  than  our  sickness. 

Self-Help:  We  know  what  we  need.  Let  us  do  what 
must  be  done  to  fulfill  that  need.  For  as  always,  borrowed 
from  Robert  Frost,  “The  woods  are  still  dark  and  they  are 
still  deep  and  we  still  have  many,  many  promises  to  keep. 
We  still  have  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep.” 


We  have  to  insist  on  those  kinds  of  things. 

If  you  have  heard  me  speak  before,  you  have  probably 
heard  me  say,  “We  need  to  be  pro-active  in  seeking 
support  for  our  people  and  programs.”  We  also  need  to 
recognize  the  need  to  work  together.  While  each  of  us  is 
unique,  1  think  the  similarities  among  us  are  what  make  all 
of  us  together  a  force  to  reckon  with  and  a  voice  to  be 
heard.  There  is  always  a  simple  reason  for  failure. 
Somebody  else  dropped  the  ball. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that,  for  years,  I  ran  what  was 
called  the  Health  Career  Opportunity  Program.  I  figured 
out  the  other  day,  for  over  the  2 1  years  that  I  was  director, 
almost  a  half  billion  dollars  came  through  that  office  to 
ensure  that  all  the  citizens  of  this  country  had  equal  access 
to  education,  especially  as  in  the  health  provider  arena.  I 
would  ask  each  year,  and  1  did  not  get  a  good  response.  I 
asked  all  the  young  people-ten  thousand  young  people  a 
year  were  in  that  program-if  each  of  those  individuals 
would  write  their  congressperson  after  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks.  That  is  all  you  ask  them  to  do.  Do  not  type  it;  write 
it.  Number  one,  they  would  learn  who  their  congress- 
persons  are.  Secondly,  congress  really  listens  to  the 


Clay  E.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
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Introduction  of  Keynote  Speaker: 

Dr.  Clay  E.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Deputy’  Assistant  Secretary’  (Retired) 

Office  of  Minority  ’  Health 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Senices 


I  have  the  distinct  pleasure  to  introduce  the  keynote 
speaker  who  is  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  take  15  minutes;  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  going  to 
take  my  script  from  me.  Dr.  Carl  Bell  is  probably  best 
known  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  countless  interviews  in  such 
magazines  as  Ebony,  Jet,  Essence,  Emerge,  The  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  People  Magazine,  and 
The  Chicago  Reporter.  TV  shows  such  as  “Night  Line,” 
“CBS  Sunday  Morning,”  “The  News  Hour  with  Jim 
Lehrer,”  and  “The  Today  Show  “  have  utilized  his  expert 
opinion. 

During  his  more  than  25  years  of  psychiatric  practice, 


Dr.  Bell  has  published  over  200  articles  on  mental  health 
issues.  He  is  author  of  Getting  Rid  of  Rats:  Perspectives  of 
a  Black  Community  Psychiatrist. ;  co-author  of  Suicide  and 
Homicide  Among  Adolescents  and  chapters  on  “Black 
Psychiatry”  in  Mental  Health  and  People  of  Color; 
“Black-on-Black  Homicide”  in  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Illness  Among  Black  Americans;  and  “Isolated  Sleep 
Paralysis”  and  “Violence  Exposure,  Psychological  Distress 
and  High  Risk  Behaviors  Among  Inner-City  High  School 
Students”  in  Anxiety  Disorders  in  African-Americans 
among  others.  This  room  ought  to  be  packed,  jammed,  and 
it  ought  to  be  on  national  TV.  What  he  is  going  to  bring, 
we  all  need.  Let  us  welcome  Dr.  Carl  Bell,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Council  in 


Chicago,  Illinois. 

Opening  Keynote  Address: 

Carl  Bell,  MD. 

Executive  Director 

Community >  Mental  Health  Council 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Thank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  it.  Okay,  as  Chuck  Berry 
would  say,  “Let’s  rock  and  roll.” 

I  am  going  to  present  some  work  that  I  have  been 
doing  in  Chicago  for  the  past  few  years.  I  want  to  give  you 
a  model,  a  map,  a  prescription  if  you  will  and  hopefully 
this  will  guide  the  work,  which  you  are  doing  and 
hopefully  confirm  the  work  you  have  already  done. 
Hopefully,  you  will  get  from  this  presentation  some  basic 
principles,  which  are  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  and 
help  us  to  deal  with  this  issue  of  violence.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  specific  examples  of  what  I  have  been 
doing  in  Chicago  with  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Types  of  Violence 

I  think  it  was  four  years  ago  when  I  presented  at  the 
first  conference.  I  talked  about  the  different  types  of 
violence  that  we  need  to  be  mindful  of.  There  is  mob 
violence;  individual  violence;  systemic  violence,  like 
racism  and  sexism;  and  hate  crime  violence,  like  terrorism. 
We  have  certainly  seen  a  bit  more  of  that.  There  is  mass 
murder,  murder  sprees,  serial  killing,  psychopathic 


violence,  and  predatory  and  instrumental  violence.  These 
are  all  different  types  of  violence  with  different 
intervention,  prevention,  and  postvention  strategies. 

Then  there  is  interpersonal  altercation  violence-child 
abuse,  domestic  violence,  elder  abuse,  and  peer  violence- 
which  is  still  the  leading  cause  of  types  of  violence  in  this 
country.  There  are  four  different  types  of  drug-related 
violence.  There  is  gang-related  violence,  violence  by  the 
mentally  ill,  and  violence  by  the  organically  brain 
damaged.  These  are  all  different  types  of  violence  that  we 
have  to  look  at.  Different  ethnic  groups,  different 
populations,  different  communities  at  different  points  in 
time  perpetrate  these  different  types  of  violence.  In 
addition,  there  is  legitimate  violence  called  self-defense. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  aspect  of  violence  as  we  focus 
on  the  illegitimate  types  of  violence.  There  is  also  lethal 
and  non-lethal  violence.  Unfortunately,  our  ability  to  track 
non-lethal  violence  is  suffering.  We  really  do  not  know 
how  bad  the  problem  is,  but  it  is  a  significant  problem  in 
our  society. 

Ethnic  Violence 
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What  you  will  find  is  that,  if  you  look  at  ethnic 
groups,  if  you  are  killed,  you  will  probably  be  killed  by 
somebody  who  looks  like  you.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
time  it  is  going  to  be  a  person  of  the  same  ethnic  group. 
Poverty  is  a  big  factor,  but  social  infrastructure  is  another 
big  factor.  A  20-year-old  out  of  Harvard  did  a  study  in 
Chicago  on  social  infrastructure  within  the  black 
community.  He  looked  at  several  poor  black  communities, 
and  he  found  that  in  a  poor  black  community  where  there 
was  social  fabric,  you  did  not  see  a  lot  of  violence.  Poverty 
is  an  issue,  but  social  fabric  is  also  important. 

Homicide  and  suicide 
among  America’s  ethnic  groups 

Currently,  homicide  rates  are  the  same.  They  have  not 
really  changed.  The  African-American  rate  is  about  six 
times  the  white  rate.  The  Latino  rate  is  about  2.5  times  the 
white  rate.  The  Native  American,  Asian,  and  white  rate  are 
about  the  same.  If  you  look  in  the  black  community, 
especially,  you  will  see  interpersonal  altercation  homicide 
as  the  leading  form  of  homicide  in  the  black  community. 
Domestic  violence  continues  to  be  a  problem,  but  recently 
sisters  stopped  being  the  majority  of  the  victims.  The  tide 
shifted  a  little  bit.  We  have  seen  a  decrease.  Back  in  1976 
when  I  started  this  work,  the  homicide  rate  was  14.5  per 
100,000.  Now  in  1996,  it  is  as  low  as  four  per  100,000.  We 
obviously  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work. 

When  you  look  at  the  Latino  community,  you  see 
gang-related  violence  as  the  predominant  form  of  violence 
in  that  community.  Rarely,  do  Latino  men  kill  Latino 
women.  It  just  does  not  seem  to  happen.  Usually  Latino 
homicide  occurs  in  the  street,  usually  in  a  gang  situation.  If 
you  look  at  the  Native  American  population,  you  find 
interpersonal  altercation  homicide  there  as  well  but 
interestingly  different  from  other  populations.  Forty 
percent  of  Native  Americans  were  killed  by  somebody 
who  was  not  Native  American.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
time,  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  was  somebody  who  was 
Euro-American.  We  have  not  done  very  much  historically 
in  terms  of  our  violence  against  Native  Americans.  It  is 
about  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  If  you  look  in  the 
Euro-American  community,  you  find  that  suicide  tends  to 
be  a  predominant  form  of  violence  in  that  community.  You 
also  find  that  Euro-Americans  tend  to  be  the  majority  of 
offenders  in  the  anger-revenge/domestic-romantic  related 
mass  murder.  You  also  find  that  in  that  group  of  mass 
murder  where  you  see  anger-revenge/domestic-romantic 
there  is  a  significant  suicide  dynamic.  I  sometimes  get 
accused  of  white  male  bashing  when  I  give  these  mass 
murder  statistics  on  the  Euro-American  community.  This 
gives  you  the  specific  breakdowns  of  anger-revenge 
specific  persons:  66  percent  are  white,  66  percent  attempt 
suicide.  In  a  specific  place/target,  76  percent  are  white,  40 
percent  attempting  suicide.  If  you  look  at  diffuse  target, 
you  see  80  percent  white,  30  percent  suicide.  If  you  look  at 
domestic-romantic  related  violence  you  see  57  percent 
white  males  predominantly,  and  about  30  percent 


attempted  suicide. 

When  you  get  to  the  other  types  of  mass  murder, 
interpersonal  conflict,  you  see  white,  but  you  do  not  see 
attempted  suicide.  You  see  felony-related  (violence). 
Again,  you  see  white;  you  do  not  see  attempted  suicide. 
When  you  look  at  gang-related  mass  murder  you  do  not 
see  white.  You  do  not  see  suicide.  And  when  you  look  at 
political  (this  was  before  the  Oklahoma  bombing)  you  do 
not  see  white;  you  do  not  see  suicide.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
suicide  trend  to  this  anger-revenge/domestic-romantic 
related  mass  murder. 

If  you  look  at  this  whole  issue  of  suicide,  if  you  look 
at  the  eight  psychological  autopsies,  what  you  will  find  is 
that  adolescents  who  have  been  perpetrating  a  lot  of  this 
mass  murder  recently,  who  commit  suicide,  the  absence  of 
a  psychiatric  disorder  in  that  population  is  very  rare.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  a  lot  of  these  mass  murders  that  we 
have  been  seeing  in  schools  are  actually  suicide  missions. 
What  we  need  to  understand  is  that  there  is  a  copycat 
effect  to  these  issues.  I  think  that  we  are  perpetrating  the 
increased  behavior  by  giving  it  all  this  exposure. 

Therefore,  I  am  strongly  recommending  that  we  decrease 
that.  The  media  has  understood  that  individual  suicide 
should  not  be  publicized  because  there  is  an  effect  that 
causes  increased  suicide  in  white  males.  This  is  dynamic. 

It  is  not  really  clear  what  is  going  on.  Chester  Pierce,  who 
is  a  professor  of  Psychiatry,  Public  Health  and  Education 
at  Harvard,  talks  about  the  whole  issue  of  male  entitlement 
dysfunction  and  suggests  that  this  is  part  of  the  dynamic  in 
these  mass  murder  suicides. 

Rebuilding  the  village: 

A  prescription  for  violence  prevention 

Here  is  a  prescription.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
take  this  talk  and  do  some  work,  specifically  rebuild  the 
village,  provide  access  to  health  care,  improve  bonding 
and  attachment,  improve  self-esteem,  increase  social  skills, 
reestablish  the  adult  protective  shield,  and  minimize  the 
residual  effects  of  trauma.  These  things  are  interdependent. 
Looking  at  the  program  and  knowing  what  is  going  on  at 
places  that  we  are  having  our  life  center  studies,  these 
things  are  in  place.  We  have  to  do  more  of  them  and  we 
have  to  think  about  this  model.  What  happens  is  that  any 
player  can  get  in  the  game  and  start  the  game.  You  have  to 
rebuild  the  village.  It  is  the  first  piece  of  the  puzzle.  Where 
there  is  a  village,  where  there  is  social  infrastructure,  you 
do  not  see  a  lot  of  violence. 

We  have  got  to  figure  out  ways  to  partner  between 
secular  and  nonsecular  communities.  It  is  stupid  to  have  a 
mentoring  program  in  a  Chicago  Public  School  where 
there  are  500  kids  and  three  mentors  and  have  a  church  a 
half  a  block  away  that  has  5,000  people  on  Sunday. 
Something  is  wrong  if  those  two  do  not  partner  together  to 
increase  the  amount  of  mentoring  that  goes  on.  If  you  get  a 
group  of  diverse  people  in  the  room  ...  You  have  to  have 
diversity,  but  you  also  have  to  have  tolerance  for  diversity. 
I  suggest  we  look  at  this  whole  issue  of  being  “mission 
driven.”  Having  a  mission-driven  philosophy  decreases 
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urination  contests  that  people  have  in  order  to  see  who  can 
pee  the  furthest.  It  is  not  useful;  it  is  not  productive.  But  if, 
in  fact,  you  become  mission  driven,  you  focus  on  the  issue. 
This  is  what  we  find  in  many  villages.  This  is  not 
teamwork.  Everybody  is  working  real  hard;  they  are  just 
working  in  the  wrong  directions.  This  is  what  we  need.  We 
need  leadership,  a  whole  wave  of  leadership  to  help  us 
start  rebuilding  the  village  so  everybody  is  on  the  same 
page,  headed  in  the  same  direction,  headed  in  the  same 
mission  and  using  the  same  basic  principles.  When  we  get 
the  village  in  the  room,  we  have  to  utilize  ecological 
relationships  and  start  doing  bonding  and  attachment. 
Everybody  has  something  to  offer.  Hopefully,  by  doing 
this,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  some  systems  thinking.  We 
will  be  able  to  provide  some  leadership  that  talks  about  the 
nature  and  the  size  of  the  problem.  We  will  be  able  to  start 
doing  some  interventions. 

What  we  did  in  Chicago  was  establish  this  interfaith 
partnership  where  schools  partner  with  those  churches  with 
all  those  people  on  Sunday.  They  offer  mentoring 
programs  and  after  school  programs.  They  offer  tutoring 
programs.  They  helped  rebuild  the  village  by  getting 
everybody  in  the  room.  The  Chicago  Public  Schools  used 
youth  outreach  workers  to  go  into  the  communities  and 
work  with  youth,  to  do  gang  detachment  kinds  of  things,  to 
get  kids  into  jobs,  those  kinds  of  things  that  we  are  doing 
in  our  black  colleges.  These  are  some  of  the  examples. 

This  is  the  Englewood  Violence  Prevention  Program.  They 
are  working  on  curfews.  They  are  working  on  gang  issues. 
They  are  working  on  tutoring,  family  strengthening.  This 
is  the  Logan  Square.  They  have  five  community  learning 
centers  coming  out  of  Chicago  Public  Schools  trying  to 
help  families  with  adult  education,  trying  to  give  youth  and 
children  education,  trying  to  give  recreational 
programming,  homework  assistance  and  the  like.  They  are 
training  parents.  We  have  antiviolence  workshops  going 
on  during  the  summer  so  that  people  understand  what  is 
going  on  with  their  police  department  and  they  partner 
with  the  police  and  community  action  policing.  We  have 
got  this  youth  violence  intervention  task  force  which, 
again,  is  designed  to  get  everybody  working  together, 
headed  in  the  same  direction,  trying  to  identify  programs. 

Adequate  health  care 

as  a  violence  prevention  strategy 

Second  piece  of  the  puzzle:  health  care.  It  is  very  clear 
to  me  that  children  exposed  to  lead  have  problems  with 
their  impulses.  Children  with  attention  deficit  disorder 
have  problems  with  impulses.  They  go  on  frequently  to 
abuse  drugs  and  be  impulsively  violent  as  well.  Children 
who  have  other  types  of  neuropsychiatric  disorders, 
trauma-related  disorders  are  also  likely  to  re-experience 
violence.  If  you  go  into  juvenile  detention  centers,  you  find 
that  about  one  third  of  the  children  there,  just  like  the 
Euro- American  kids  that  are  doing  the  mass  murder/ 
suicide,  have  psychiatric  disorders.  What  you  find  also  in 
this  population  is  that  a  lot  of  these  children  have  been 
exposed  to  violence.  They  have  post-traumatic  stress 


disorder.  There  are  approximately  44,000  children  in 
Illinois  that  have  been  abused,  neglected  and  abandoned. 
Of  that  44,000,  four  thousand  are  already  engaging  in 
sexual  acts  against  other  children.  These  are  children 
perpetrated  against  other  children.  When  you  look  at  the 
infrastructure,  the  health  care  system  is  designed  to  help 
those  children.  It  is  not  in  place.  The  problem  is  that  those 
children  are  going  to  grow  up  to  be  predators.  We  have  to 
wake  up  to  that  issue.  We  need  to  understand  that  as 
African  Americans,  as  people  of  color,  that  psychiatric 
diagnosis  is  going  to  become  more  specific.  A  lot  of  the 
guesswork  is  going  out  of  the  whole  issue  of  diagnosis.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  chemical  brain  test  that  we  are  going  to  do 
in  the  next  ten  years  or  so.  In  addition,  our  treatment  is 
going  to  be  a  whole  lot  better  for  these  individuals.  The 
problem  is  that  if  we  do  not  provide  infrastructure,  if  we 
do  not  provide  child  psychiatry  in  communities  where 
children  are  abused  and  neglected,  in  communities  where 
children  are  in  juvenile  detention  centers,  we  are  not  going 
to  minister  to  that  population  and  we  are  going  to  miss  a 
huge  piece  of  the  puzzle. 

Healthy  Kids,  Healthy  Minds 

In  Chicago  we  have  started  a  program,  “Healthy  Kids, 
Healthy  Minds.”  After  a  conversation  I  had  with  him,  it 
occurred  to  Paul  Valis,  CEO  of  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
that  it  was  stupid  to  wait  until  a  child  was  five  years  old 
before  you  could  figure  out  that  child  could  not  see  or 
hear.  We  decided  it  made  sense  to  identify  that  child  who 
had  problems  with  seeing  or  hearing  at  two  or  three.  That 
way,  if  we  addressed  that  deficiency  by  the  age  of  five  and 
in  kindergarten,  the  child  is  much  more  ready  than  if 
unattended  to  for  five  years.  That  has  to  be  a  significant 
piece  of  the  puzzle. 

We  are  also  trying  to  get  “Kids  Care”  going.  A  lot  of 
these  kids  do  not  have  health  care  benefits.  They  need  the 
psychiatric  services  that  I  talked  about  earlier.  They  need 
the  family  counseling.  That  is  another  piece  of  the  puzzle. 

Bonding  and  attachment  -  It  is  funny  how  when  I  was 
growing  up  somebody  could  say  something  about  my 
mama  and  that  was  ok,  but  if  somebody  else  said 
something  about  my  mama  I  had  a  problem  with  it.  Now,  it 
is  an  attachment  issue.  The  person  who  could  talk  about 
my  mama  was  ok  if  they  were  ok  with  me.  The  person  who 
could  not,  we  had  problems.  We  have  to  talk  about  this 
whole  issue  of  bonding  and  attachment.  For  infants  to  their 
parents,  for  parents  to  teachers,  for  parents  to  teenagers, 
for  principals  to  teachers  everybody  has  to  be  attached. 
Everybody  has  to  be  connected.  When  you  get  that 
attachment,  when  you  get  educational  opportunities  going 
in  schools,  when  people  are  learning  something  they  get 
that  high  experience.  It  gives  you  that  sense  of  personal 
mastery  and  that  bonds  you  to  the  individual.  You  have  to 
help  parents  bond  with  infants.  That  is  critical.  When 
children  are  not  raised  properly,  they  are  abused.  They  do 
not  form  secure  attachments  and  that  makes  them  high-risk 
in  adulthood.  If  they  do  not  have  that  basic  attachment, 
they  lack  that  basic  trust.  Their  ability  to  form  relationships 
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at  a  later  age  is  seriously  impaired.  You  have  to  have 
opportunities  for  parents  to  become  attached  to  youth. 

How  else  can  children  be  making  bombs  in  their  homes 
and  the  parents  do  not  know  it?  There  is  no  attachment 
there.  You  have  to  have  connections.  You  have  to  improve 
family  relationships,  improve  the  closeness,  the  positive 
attachments,  communication  clarity,  and  emotional 
cohesion  because  those  families  that  are  tightly  knit  have 
fewer  problems.  It  is  a  very  clear  strategy.  We  all  know 
that  low  levels  of  family  warmth,  low  levels  of  acceptance, 
all  those  things  yield  rotten  kids. 

We  started  a  program  in  Chicago,  “Parents  as 
Teachers  First.”  We  are  hiring  parents  in  Chicago,  hiring 
Robert  Taylor  Caprini  Green  parents  to  go  in  to  the  high 
rises  and  help  young  parents  raise  their  children  in  a  warm 
social  environment  called  a  family.  We  have  hired  600 
parents  to  go  in  and  do  some  teaching  for  these  families  at 
risk. 

We  started  a  program,  “Cradles  to  Classrooms”  where 
about  one  third  of  the  teenage  females  that  drop  out  drop 
out  because  of  pregnancy.  We  started  doing  this  work.  We 
hooked  them  up  with  the  board  of  health,  with  hospitals 
trying  to  teach  these  teen  mothers  how  to  raise  their 
children.  It  is  fascinating  how  we  talk  about  children 
having  children,  but  our  societal  response  is  to  denigrate 
those  children  and  push  them  away  from  social  support. 
That  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  It  is  stupid  and  it  is 
Neanderthal.  We  are  helping  these  children  to  get  access  to 
nutrition,  how  to  parent,  mentoring  and  the  like.  What  we 
have  found  is  that  they  identified  1,100  of  these  girls  in 
Chicago  Public  Schools.  We  have  decreased  the  teen 
dropout  rates.  None  of  these  children  has  dropped  out.  Last 
year,  228  graduated  from  high  school  and  100  went  on  to 
college.  Instead  of  having  three  babies  because  they  had 
their  first  baby  at  (age)  13,  they  graduated  at  17  or  18  and 
only  had  one  baby  instead  of  the  usual  three.  This  program 
works.  It  is  something  we  ought  to  be  doing  everywhere  in 
the  country.  It  makes  sense. 

After  school  program 

as  a  violence  prevention  strategy 

We  are  expanding  the  early  childhood  services.  We 
are  trying  to  identify,  again,  children  who  are  two  and 
three  who  have  developmental  disabilities,  trying  to 
strengthen  them  before  they  hit  kindergarten,  trying  to  turn 
every  Chicago  Public  School  into  a  Head  Start  program, 
giving  them  services,  giving  them  pre-care,  encouraging 
parents  to  read  to  their  children,  trying  to  also  provide 
opportunities  for  youth  to  become  attached  to  their  school. 

We  have  got  structured  academic  activities  in  schools 
during  the  day,  after  the  day,  recreational  activities  after 
the  day.  Most  of  the  juvenile  crime  occurs  between  3 — 6 
o’clock.  Why  ?  Because  children  are  not  being  monitored. 
What  is  the  solution?  Give  the  children  something 
prosocial  to  do.  Start  some  programs  after  school.  We  are 
also  doing  school  uniforms.  Kids  hate  it,  but  it  causes  them 
to  be  attached  and  connected.  They  do  not  get  to  wear 
trench  coats.  We  started  summer  school  programs.  We  are 


keeping  kids  in  school  all  summer  long.  We  have  so  many 
kids  in  summer  school.  I  can  still  drive  fast  when  I  am 
going  to  work  during  the  summer.  There  are  no  kids  out 
there  because  they  are  all  in  school.  If  you  look  at  juvenile 
crime,  if  you  look  at  problems  at  times  they  happen  during 
the  summer,  parents  are  working.  Kids  are,  again,  left 
unsupervised.  We  started  programs  like  the  “McPrep 
Program”  that  provides  hot  meals  -  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner.  We  have  chess  dubs,  ROTC.  We  have  baseball 
diamonds,  schools  with  pools.  We  are  trying  to  make 
schools  a  recreation  center  so  that  when  children  think, 
“Well,  let  us  go  blow  the  school  up”  they  will  say,  “No,  we 
can  use  that  baseball  diamond.”  We  started  truancy 
hotlines.  We  started  truancy  prevention  programs  doing 
outreach,  hiring  people  from  poor  communities  to  go  out 
and  get  these  kids.  You  go  to  Chicago  and  look  around 
3:15  in  the  afternoon.  You  will  see  parents  walking  around 
with  bright  orange  and  yellow  jackets.  We  have  a  Latino 
dropout  prevention  program  in  place. 

We  have  alternative  schools;  if  a  child  cannot  make  it 
in  regular  public  school,  they  go  to  an  alternative  school 
where  they  get  built  up.  They  get  supported.  We  do  a 
thorough  analysis  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  family  to  try 
to  help  that  child  to  enter  back  into  public  school.  These 
are  some  of  the  outcomes.  You  can  see  the  attendance 
curve  is  going  up,  headed  in  the  definite  right  direction. 

Self-esteem  as  violence  prevention  strategy 

Another  piece  of  the  puzzle:  self-esteem.  How  do  you 
give  kids  a  sense  of  self-esteem?  Give  them  a  sense  of 
power.  Give  them  a  sense  of  uniqueness.  Give  them  a 
sense  of  models.  And  give  them  a  sense  of  being 
connected.  What  we  have  seen  in  terms  of  power,  if  you  do 
service  learning  requirements,  have  that  little  knucklehead 
teenager  go  out  and  help  an  elderly  woman  carry  her 
groceries  home.  That  gives  that  child  a  sense  of  power.  We 
are  trying  to  transform  learned  helplessness  and  anger  into 
learned  helpfulness.  We  are  trying  to  improve  the 
academic  achievement  of  all  students  by  holding  teachers 
and  students  accountable.  We  are  doing  learning  outcome 
standings.  We  are  giving  teachers  relevant  staff 
development  and  we  are  developing  lesson  plans  that  are 
going  to  be  consistent.  You  have  programs  here  in  this 
conference  that  talk  about  academics  as  a  way  to  prevent 
violence,  providing  tutoring  services,  smaller  classrooms 
for  students  who  are  having  difficult  times  in  school.  We 
are  looking  at  transitional  centers  when  kids  get  to  be  too 
old.  We  are  seeing  that  our  math  scores  have  gone  from 
the  25th  percentile  above  the  national  norm  up  to  the  44th 
percentile  above  the  national  norm.  The  same  is  true  with 
reading  in  the  3rd  and  8th  grades.  We  are  helping  with  this 
rigorous  high  school  core  curriculum  so  that  kids  can  feel 
this  sense  of  power.  We  have  connected  international  back 
to  work  programs  to  high  schools.  Again,  sense  of  power. 
You  have  academic  entrance  requirements  in  six  special 
schools.  We  are  collaborating  with  local  area  colleges.  We 
have  got  a  junior  college  system  in  Chicago  and  we  have 
made  seamless  the  entrance  from  high  school  into  junior 
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college.  Why  not  make  it  easy  for  kids  to  know  where  they 
are  going  after  high  school  if  they  have  a  sense  of  their 
future.  We  are  doing  individualized  strategies  for  kids  who 
are  having  academic  difficulties.  Again,  what  we  see  in 
high  school  is  that  the  math  scores  have  gone  from  the  22nd 
percentile  in  1990  to  the  44th  percentile  above  the  national 
average  in  1999.  Again,  our  reading  scores  have  also  gone 
up. 

Creating  a  sense  of  uniqueness 

We  are  trying  in  Chicago  Public  Schools  to  have 
every  kid  have  their  unique  talent  identified  so  that 
everybody  is  valued  and  that  everybody  knows  they  are 
worth  something.  In  terms  of  models  we  are  looking  at 
character  education,  trying  to  teach  kids  about  values.  So, 
we  are  trying  to  provide  youth  with  models  on  how  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  If  you  have  good  verbal 
skills,  you  do  not  fight.  (We  are  trying  to  provide  youth 
with  models  on)  how  to  problem  solve,  how  to  provide 
leadership,  how  to  manage  resources,  how  to  remove 
barriers  from  success,  and  most  importantly,  how  to  plan. 
In  terms  of  being  connected,  again  if  you  are  attached  to 
important  people,  places,  and  things  you  feel  pretty  good 
about  yourself.  So  we  are  doing  mentoring  programs 
connecting  those  churches  to  those  mentoring  programs  in 
schools.  We  are  doing  sports.  We  are  doing  ROTC  and 
academic  clubs. 

Parenting  and  social  skills 

are  violence  prevention  strategies 

Social  skills  are  another  piece  of  the  puzzle,  also 
called  “conflict  resolution.”  (We  are)  trying  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  infants,  toddlers,  preschools, 
and  parents.  Parents  need  to  leam  life  skills,  social  skills. 
We  have  known  for  a  while  that  all  the  successful  family 
interv  entions  teach  behavioral  parenting  skills.  It  is  not 
rocket  science.  Use  positive  parenting.  Use  effective 
discipline,  and  avoid  harsh  discipline.  You  monitor,  you 
supervise  that  child.  You  know  their  involvement.  You  are 
really  involved  with  that  child.  You  know  his  favorite 
flavor  of  ice  cream,  who  his  friends  are.  You  know  where 
your  child  is.  As  a  result,  Chicago  Public  Schools  has  this 
“Peer  Leader”  program  that  we  are  working.  We  have 
“Youth  Negotiators”  program  that  teaches  kids  how  to  do 
peer  mediation,  how  to  talk,  how  to  negotiate.  We  have 
other  things  going  on  in  terms  of  socials  skills  for  teachers. 
We  are  trying  to  help  teachers  and  parents  improve  their 
ability  to  teach  kids.  It  is  a  relationship  issue.  You  cannot 
teach  somebody  if  you  are  not  bonded  and  attached  to  that 
individual.  We  are  trying  to  use  positive  interventions, 
trying  to  teach  parents  and  teachers  how  to  raise  with 
praise.  We  have  CPS  school  climate  teams  that  go  into 
schools  where  they  are  having  problems  and  look  at  safety 
plans.  We  have  the  Boy’s  Town  educational  model,  which 
is  a  life  skills  program,  which  is  why  it  is  so  successful. 

We  have  got  behavior  management  training.  Teachers  do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  some  30  or  40  unruly 


knuckleheads.  They  do  not  have  a  clue.  We  have  to  teach 
them  and  provide  them  with  some  technical  assistance  by 
using  behavior  interv  ention  teachers. 

Next  piece  of  the  puzzle  is  reestablishing  the  adult 
protective  shield.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  parental 
monitoring,  kids  run  wild  and  do  all  kinds  of  unsafe,  high 
risk-taking  behaviors.  It  is  a  real  big  problem.  In  Chicago, 
we  have  a  disciplinary  code,  but  we  have  also  got  a  safety 
net  should  a  kid  violate  the  code.  We  have  zero  tolerance 
programs.  If  you  bring  a  gun  to  school,  you  get  kicked  out. 
If  you  go  the  alternative  school,  they  jump  on  you  and 
figure  out  why  you  brought  a  gun.  They  check  your 
family;  they  check  everything.  They  try  to  help  you.  They 
try  to  give  you  smaller  classroom  size,  try  to  find  out  what 
is  behind  your  disruptive  behavior.  We  have  the  Saturday 
morning  alternative  “Reach  Out  and  Teach"  program.  If 
they  catch  you  with  drugs,  you  have  to  go  Saturday 
mornings,  take  your  parent.  Leam  something  about  drugs 
rather  than  waiting  until  it  is  too  late. 

We  are  connecting  the  juvenile  detention  program 
with  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  in  “CPS  Jump  Start."  It  is 
stupid  to  me  to  have  child  protective  services,  juvenile 
court,  and  schools  not  connected.  We  are  servicing  the 
same  kid.  And  if  we  are  working  at  different  strategies, 
again  you  get  that  model  with  the  arrows  going  all  over 
and  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  are  try  ing  to  coordinate 
those.  We  have  Chicago  security  personnel.  There  is  a 
police  presence  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  We  have 
600  law  enforcement  officers  who  are  there  and  kids  feel 
safer.  There  is  an  “Operation  Safe”  program  so  that  there 
are  police  officers  in  the  schools.  We  have  night  stalkers  to 
reduce  the  vandalism  that  occurs  in  schools  during  the 
night.  There  is  a  parent  patrol.  I  talked  to  Joe  Clark  once 
about  how  he  turned  this  New  Jersey  High  School  around. 
Joe  Clark  is  the  guy  who  Morgan  Freeman  played  with  the 
baseball  bat  in  Lean  on  Me.  I  said,  “Joe  Clark,  was  at  the 
baseball  bat?”  He  said,  “No,  it  was  Bubba’s  mama.” 

“Well,  who  is  Bubba?”  “Bubba  was  the  worst  kid  in 
school.  I  hired  Bubba’s  mama  to  be  a  hallway  guard  and 
everybody  in  the  school  knew  it  was  Bubba’s  mama. 
Bubba  started  acting  like  he  had  some  sense.  The  other 
kids  didn't  give  Bubba’s  mama  any  grief  because  they  did 
not  want  to  deal  with  Bubba.” 

Preventative  measures  prove 
effective  in  improving  conditions 

We  have  hired  parents  to  be  in  the  school,  to  take  kids 
to  and  from  school.  It  is  amazing  how  that  works.  We  have 
a  “Safe  Passage”  program  so  kids  do  not  have  to  be 
worried  about  walking  past  the  drug  dealers  on  their  way 
to  school.  We  have  metal  detectors  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  which  has  decreased  the  number  of  guns.  We 
have  surveillance  cameras.  That  has  decreased  the  graffiti 
on  the  walls.  What  we  have  found  is  that  in  1997-78,  there 
were  5,  346  suspensions;  98-99  it  dropped  by  1,000  down 
to  4,255.  There  were  545  arrests  in  97-98.  Last  year  was 
down  by  100,  down  to  416.  Sixty-two  expulsions  the  year 
before,  37  this  past  year-  we  are  obviously  doing  some- 
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thing  right. 

Minimizing  the  impact  of  trauma 
as  a  violence  prevention  strategy 

Last  piece  of  the  puzzle  is  minimizing  the  effect  of 
trauma.  Behind  all  anger  is  hurt.  The  reason  why  you  see 
violence  is  because  there  is  hurt.  You  have  to  sometimes 
scrape  away  at  the  surface,  but  I  guarantee  you  it  is  down 
there.  It  may  be  very  early  in  the  child’s  history,  when  he 
was  zero  to  three  and  did  not  get  nurtured  by  his  mother 
and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  psychopath.  It  might  be  recent 
anger-revenge-broken  up  with  the  girlfriend,  mad  at  her, 
wants  to  kill  the  person  who  killed  himself  or  herself.  We 
have  to  look  at  this  issue  of  hurt  behind  anger.  That  is  the 
trauma.  We  have  to  identify  these  kids.  We  have  to 
provide  them  crisis  intervention  and  give  them  therapy  if 
they  are  having  the  impact  of  this  trauma.  We  have  crisis 
intervention  programs  in  Chicago.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  enough  mental  health  services  to  go  to  every  kid, 
but  if  there  is  a  crisis,  we  try  to  step  in  and  try  to  minimize 
the  damage.  We  have  school  social  workers,  psychologists, 
nurses,  everybody  on  this  page,  trying  to  minimize  that 
hurt  and  decrease  the  violence  as  a  result.  1  also  talked 
about  this  whole  issue  of  turning  learned  helplessness  into 
learned  helpfulness.  We  have  community  service.  In  order 
to  graduate  from  high  school,  you  have  to  have  40  hours  of 
community  service;  otherwise  you  do  not  graduate.  Again, 
it  gives  kids  that  sense  of  doing  something  positive.  We 


have  this  service-learning  requirement. 

So,  again,  the  principles — you  have  to  rebuild  the 
village.  It  is  real  cutsie-poo  to  say  “It  takes  a  village  to 
raise  a  child,”  but  you  have  to  have  people  out  there  in  the 
community  to  build  the  village.  You  have  to  provide 
access  to  health  care.  A  lot  of  the  violence  that  we  are 
seeing  has  a  neuropsychiatric  base.  You  have  to 
understand  that.  Be  concerned  about  how  that  can  be 
misused  against  us.  But  we  also  have  to  use  it  to  our 
advantage.  You  have  to  do  the  bonding-connective  stuff. 
We  have  to  be  so  tight  as  a  village  that  it  is  okay  to  talk 
about  one  another  without  being  insulted  and  flying  into  a 
huge  rage  and  murdering  one  another.  We  have  to  do  self¬ 
esteem  activities,  have  to  help  kids  get  that  sense  of  self¬ 
esteem.  We  have  to  increase  social  skills  -  all  of  those 
social  skills;  verbal,  behavioral,  resiliency  kinds  of  things. 
We  have  to  do  the  adult  protective  shield,  have  to  give  kids 
that  sense  of  safety.  And  last,  we  have  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  trauma  because  a  lot  of  kids  are  traumatized  and 
we  are  not  doing  what  we  need  to  do.  Again,  all  of  the 
principles  are  interdependent.  I  know  from  being  involved 
in  this  work  for  the  last  five  years  that  we  are  doing  this 
work.  I  wanted  to  give  an  overview  so  that  you  could  see  a 
conceptual  model  on  how  to  proceed.  If  you  do  these 
seven  basic  principles,  I  guarantee  you;  you  will  be  saving 
lives. 


Carl  Bell,  M.D. 
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Keynote  Address: 

The  Honorable  Sheila  Jackson  Lee 

Member,  US.  House  of  Representatives 
18h  Texas  Congressional  District 


Let  me  thank  this  conference  and  thank  the  Family 
and  Community  Violence  Prevention  Program  for 
allowing  me  to  share  this  time  with  you. 

This  is  a  difficult  topic.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  bear 
with  me  as  I  move  from  issue  to  issue  and  as  I  begin  to 
focus  away  from  the  text  and  engage  us,  hopefully,  in 
trying  to  question  ourselves  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
these  concerns. 

“  Life  for  me  ain’t  been  no  crystal  stairs,  /  but  I’s  still 
a  reachin’/  and  I’s  still  a  climbin’...”  Langston  Hughes’ 
Black  mother’s  poem  reminds  me  of  where  we  are  today 
for  life  has  not  been  a  “crystal  stairs”  for  so  many. 
Kentucky  and  Columbine  and  Jonesboro  and  Washington 
and  Mississippi  and  places  elsewhere  .  .  .  the  inner  cities  of 
Houston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta.  There  has  been 
violence  and  violence  against  our  children.  Yet  I  think  we 
have  misconceived  where  we  are.  You  ask  any  American. 
We,  most  of  all,  view  crime  as  our  major  problem.  We 
want  to  protect  ourselves  from  violent  offenders  and  do  not 
recognize  that  the  U.S.  does  not  have  more  crime  than 
other  industrialized  nations.  With  exception  to  homicide,  I 
would  ask  the  question  how  many  of  us  think  that  we  have 
a  high  rate  of  crime  in  something  other  than  homicide? 
How  many  other  crimes  would  we  have  a  high  rate  of 
crime?  How  many  would  say  ten?  How  many  would  say 
four?  Five?  Seven?  Eight?  It  happens  to  be  just  one. 

Our  perception  of  crime  in  America  is  somewhat  distorted 
from  reality.  But  because  of  the  prevalence  of  firearms  on 
our  streets  America  leads  the  world  in  the  proposition  of 
violent  crimes  resulting  in  injury.  When  you  have  a 
firearm  versus  a  fist,  it  is  more  likely  that  you  will  be 
injured  or  die  because  of  that  firearm.  Interestingly 
enough,  that  is  where  the  greatest  fight  is  in  the  United 
States  Congress  when  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  tools  in 
fighting  violence.  Not  the  absolute  solution,  but  the  tools. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  guns 
on  our  streets  should  be  addressed.  I  do  not  know  why 
anyone  needs  to  have  an  assault  weapon  to  ride  around 
town  to  feel  good.  The  conflict  in  the  United  States 
Congress  is  those  who  want  to  raise  up  the  Second 
Amendment  as  the  ultimate  decide  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  guns  in  America.  Frankly,  I  have  no  fight  with 
the  Second  Amendment.  It  says  that  we  have  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  Anytime  you  are  attacked  I  say  go  for  it, 
legally,  justifiably.  But  why  is  there  reason  to  proliferate 
guns  so  that  we  have  almost  more  guns  than  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America?  There  should  be  a  consensus 
that  gun  regulation  is  an  acceptable  policy  in  America.  I 
would  hope  that  would  be  something  that  we  would  not  be 


frightened  of  discussing  in  coming  away  from  this 
conference  and  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  too  many 
guns. 

Let  me  acknowledge  the  parents  of  the  very  tragic 
killings  of  those  in  Columbine,  the  Shoels  family;  Holland 
Holm  and  the  principal  from  Conyers,  Georgia;  and  the 
parent  from  Jonesboro  who  will  be  joining  you  later  today 
with  respect  to  the  town  hall  meeting.  They  will  have  an 
insight  that  none  of  us  could  imagine.  The  grieving  in 
Columbine  is  one  that  none  of  us  could  grasp  and 
understand.  But  what  we  can  understand  is  solutions.  Dr. 
Ruth  Caggins  who  heads  the  program  in  Prairie  View  and 
Dr.  Bobbie  Henderson  knows  that  we  will  gather  in 
Houston  to  ensure  that  we  stop  talking  and  begin  to  act. 
That  should  be  the  key  anchor  of  this  conference  that  we 
begin  to  address  these  issues  not  by  talk,  but  by  action.  I 
am  gratified  that  this  conference  is  here. 

Recognition  of  the  FCVP  program 
in  the  context  of  statistics 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the  Office  of  Minority 
Health  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Central  State  University  have 
organized  this  program.  The  program  has  provided 
amazing  services  and  has  a  positive  impact  on  the 
academic  and  personal  development  of  young  people  who 
are  at  risk  for  involvement  in  violent  and  abusive  behavior. 
As  a  long  time  supporter  of  Prairie  View  and  Texas 
Southern  University,  1  am  proud  that  FCVP  had  the 
foresight  to  provide  violence  prevention  activities  at 
Family  Life  Centers  at  19  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  Minority  Institutions:  self-esteem;  social, 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being;  cultural  enrichment; 
creative  expression;  and  self  sufficiency  in  the 
development  of  career  skills.  These  are  all  the  kinds  of 
things  that  we  should  be  looking  to.  This  program  has  had 
a  wide  impact  on  America’s  youth  and  has  assisted  over 
3,600  community  youth  and  3,200  college  students.  Over 
1,000  high-risk  youth  were  assisted  by  the  program:  88 
percent  African  American,  6  percent  Hispanic/Latino,  and 
6  percent  Caucasian. 

According  to  the  National  Crime  Victimization 
Survey,  an  estimated  2.6  million  violent  crimes  take  place 
annually  either  at  or  near  schools.  In  1994,  the  Monitoring 
the  Future  Survey  found  that  20  percent  of  eighth,  tenth, 
and  twelfth  graders  had  been  threatened  and  nearly  1 0 
percent  had  been  injured  by  a  weapon  at  school.  The  1997 
Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  conducted  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  found  that  at  least  18.3 
percent  of  students  had  carried  a  gun,  knife,  or  club  on  at 
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least  one  of  the  30  days  preceding  the  survey.  Teachers 
corroborate  these  findings.  The  Schools  and  Staffing 
Survey  found  an  increasing  percentage  of  teachers  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  reporting 
physical  conflicts  among  students  and  weapon  possession 
as  moderate  or  serious  problems  in  their  schools. 

As  a  member  of  the  speaker’s  bipartisan  committee 
and  task  force  on  violence,  we  sit  every  Wednesday 
morning  in  a  closed  door  with  twenty-  four  of  us,  two  of  us 
who  happen  to  be  African  American,  myself  and  Bobby 
Scott.  We  listen  to  experts  over  and  over  again  telling  us 
what  is  wrong  with  our  children  and  what  is  wrong  with 
America.  Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
1  think  are  enormously  important  for  us  to  understand. 

Need  for  investment  in  early  childhood 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  stronger  points 
we  heard  was  the  investment  in  early  childhood  education. 
Is  not  that  interesting  that  we  take  our  money  and  build 
jails  so  much  that  we  even  have  a  spot  on  the  Wall  Street 
Dow  Jones  for  private  prisons?  What  we  need  is  to 
develop  early  childhood  funding  from  zero  to  three  with  as 
much  money  as  we  can  pour  into  it.  It  would  be  a 
worthwhile  investment.  That  is  told  to  us  by  Betty  Goulet, 
the  children’s  advisor  to  the  Illinois  Attorney  General, 
someone  who  certainly  knows  justice  and  crime  issues  and 
is  no  pushover.  Dr.  Laurence  Steinberg  said  to  us  many 
children’s  problems  come  out  of  family  violence,  the  cycle 
of  violence  and  acceptability,  children  who  are  brought  up 
in  homes  who  see  violence.  Early  experiences  are  very 
important.  Personality  is  formed  before  the  age  of  five. 
Prenatal  care  is  crucial.  Is  not  that  interesting?  But  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  violence  all  of  the  talk  in  the  United 
States  Congress  and  1  imagine  in  many  of  your  state 
legislatures  is  how  many  youth  juvenile  laws  we  could 
pass  or  how  many  folk  we  can  lock  up  as  opposed  to 
realizing  that  a  lot  of  the  violence  that  our  children  act  out 
comes  because  of  their  families.  Mental  health  problems, 
problems  include  teens  who  need  access  to  mental  health. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things,  we  are  hearing  in  this  early 
morning  meeting  which  seems  unlikely.  It  seems  we 
would  want  to  hear  so  much  else. 

David  Murray,  Ph.D.  said  something  had  been  lost  in 
the  American  public.  Violence  is  mainly  shown  in  boys 
14-20  -  we  know  that  —  because  gangs  seem  to  enhance 
their  self-esteem.  What  are  we  doing  to  substitute  for  that? 
Then  we  find  out  that  things  like  shock  probation  or  what 
you  call  “boot  camp”  and  locking  up  teenagers  is  not  the 
solution.  Law  enforcement  and  others  have  rallied  around 
to  say  that  is  really  not  the  solution  for  our  young  people. 
Then  there  is  another  issue  in  the  whole  culture  of 
violence.  We  hear  from  a  Dr.  Johnson-Freidman  who 
says,  “I  finally  wrote  a  paper  which  was  accepted  by  the 
leading  journalist  of  this  kind  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  I  took  the  position  that  the 
evidence  does  not  support  a  causal  relationship  between 
television  violence  and  aggression”  I  imagine  there  are  a 
few  of  you  that  will  run  out  of  their  seats  because  that  has 


been  the  new  call  of  the  day  to  ban  movies,  to  ban 
television,  and  video  games.  I  am  not  here  in  any  way  to 
discard  or  to  get  off  the  hook  all  of  those  who  are  in  the 
entertainment  industry.  What  I  am  saying  is  if  we  begin  to 
lay  our  burdens  at  the  feet  of  one  particular  cause,  we  will 
miss  all  the  other  causes  around.  It  is  interesting  that  we 
are  eager  to  go  and  attack  the  videos  and  television  and  all 
of  that,  but  we  are  fearful  of  telling  the  National  Rifle 
Association  that  the  Second  Amendment  can  live  in 
conjunction  with  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  children 
and  criminals. 

What  I  would  like  to  call  upon  is  that  the  new  civil 
rights  movement  for  the  twenty-first  century  be  about  our 
children  and  that  we  focus  on  the  ideas  of  purpose.  What 
is  our  purpose?  Our  purpose  is  to  love  and  nurture  our 
children.  What  is  our  passion?  Our  passion  is  to  show  our 
children  they  are  the  most  important  individuals  and 
human  beings  in  our  lives.  What  is  the  potential?  The 
potential  is  to  draw  children  to  the  good  things  and  away 
from  the  bad  things.  Planning  -  let  us  know  the  facts.  We 
can  read,  we  can  look,  we  can  see,  we  can  hear.  We  can 
run  off  on  this  theory  or  not.  As  many  of  us  remember 
some  years  ago,  everybody  was  running  to  the  new  math. 
Some  children  never  got  it.  But  because  we  were  stuck  in 
the  new  math  we  did  not  know  how  to  teach  those  children 
who  could  not  grasp  the  new  math.  Are  we  going  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  same  old  theories?  We  should  plan  on 
how  we  respond  to  these  concerns.  The  movement  has  to 
be  part  of  the  government,  the  new  movement.  It  has  to  be 
part  of  the  faith-based  community,  a  new  movement.  It 
has  to  be  part  of  the  community,  a  new  movement.  That 
means  that  I  will  not  stand  up  and  say  I  am  a  member  of 
this  denomination.  I  am  in  the  NAACP.  I  am  in  the  Urban 
League.  I  am  in  LouLac.  I  am  in  the  National 
Organization  of  Women.  I  am  getting  all  my  colleagues  to 
come  attack  me.  I  am  going  to  throw  away  those  cards  and 
I  am  going  to  be  part  of  a  movement.  We  are  all  part  of 
the  human  race. 

Children  need  more  access 
to  mental  health  sources 

Many  youth  violence  programs  stem  from  mental 
health  problems.  I  have  begun  to  develop  a  kinship  with 
recognizing  that  we  must  not  only  deal  with  children, 
again,  from  our  gut  as  I  just  said  to  you,  but  we  must  work 
toward  solutions  that  have  heretofore  been  put  down,  been 
ignored.  Children  do  not  have  mental  health  problems; 
that  is  just  bad  behavior.  How  wrong  can  we  be?  Children 
are  human,  too.  Children  have  sadness,  depression,  trials 
and  tribulation,  confusion,  needs.  All  of  that  is  part  of  that 
little  human  being — that  mind.  As  someone  would  remind 
me,  a  child  is  a  person,  too.  We  need  to  look  at  the  fact 
that  children  need  more  access  to  mental  health  services.  I 
believe  that  all  children  need  access  to  mental  health 
services.  Although  my  focus  has  been  on  mental  health 
needs  of  children,  I  also  believe  that  good  mental  health 
for  children  must  start  with  parents  that  have  good  mental 
health  as  well.  Too  often  we  mistake  being  healthy  as  only 
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being  physically  healthy  with  little  or  no  attention  paid  to 
mental  well  being.  We  need  to  realize  that  mental  health  is 
not  a  separate  from  physical  or  bodily  health.  Good 
physical  health  is  all  encompassing,  inclusive  of  the  mind 
and  body.  Obviously,  there  are  many  serious  physical 
health  conditions  and  they  deserve  our  attention.  But 
many  physical  ailments  are  manifestations  of  poor  mental 
health. 

Rethinking  the  stigma  of  mental  health 

Peer  violence  in  the  black  community  is  a  major  crisis. 
Another  manifestation  of  poor  mental  health  is  violence. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  violence  that  has  claimed  the 
lives  of  our  young  people,  whether  by  homicide  or  suicide. 
These  acts  of  self-destruction  are  truly  cries  for  help.  For 
example,  suicide  statistics  in  the  African-American 
community  have  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  few 
years.  Black  males  account  for  10.9  suicide  deaths  per 
100,000  adolescents.  Between  1980  and  1995,  3,055  black 
youths  aged  1 0  to  19  committed  suicide.  Every  two  days  a 
Black  child  commits  suicide.  That  is  something,  a  statistic 
that  is  not  well  utilized.  And  it  will  require  the  passion,  the 
planning,  the  persistence,  the  prayers,  and  the  people  that  I 
mentioned  to  you  before.  It  will  require  the  gut,  the 
stamina  to  pursue  the  challenge  of  not  only  homicides 
which  we  think  happen  all  the  time,  but  suicide. 

I  mention  these  statistics  because  suicide  is  one  of  the 
outcomes  of  untreated  depression.  Twenty-nine  percent  of 
high  achieving  high  school  students  have  considered 
suicide.  Depression  is  the  most  common  mental  health 
disorder  affecting  10  percent  of  the  population.  Violence 
against  others  is  also  problematic.  There  are  children  who 
suffer  from  mental  disorders  so  severe  that  they  act  out 
violently  against  their  families  and  peers.  Every  four 
hours,  it  is  thought  that  a  child  is  murdered. 

So  I  say  to  you  in  the  African-American  community, 
we  often  attach  a  stigma  to  the  need  for  mental  health 
services.  We  fear  being  labeled  as  “crazy”  if  we  seek 
professional  help  for  our  problems.  Black  women  tend  to 
have  the  “superwoman”  complex  and  are  looked  upon  to 
have  it.  I  can  do  everything.  I  can  do  all.  And  yes, 
through  Christ  all  things  are  possible.  There  is  no  denial  of 
the  spiritual  anchoring  of  our  family.  To  my  pastors  and 
religious  leaders  let  me  say  that  the  reasoning  around 
mental  health  access  to  good  mental  health  is  in  no  way  a 
denial  of  the  strengthening  of  the  prayer  and  spiritual 
grounding  of  where  we  have  come  from.  I,  too,  believe 
that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  Fie  gave  His  only 
begotten  son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish  and  many  other  tenets.  What  we  must  understand 
is  that  we  all  need  help.  We  all  need  a  helping  hand. 

If  a  pastor  can  find  a  family  in  his  church  or  her 
church  that  is  dysfunctional,  and  as  he  prays  with  that 
family  and  asks  the  church  to  surround  that  family  would 
not  it  be  all  right  for  the  pastor  to  say  let  me  advise  you  to 
go  to  this  community  center  that  deals  with  helping  a 
dysfunctional  family  or  child  to  provide  you  with  those 
kinds  of  resources?  Let  us  throw  away  the  old  baggage  of 


the  misconception  of  mental  health  services.  That  is  why  I 
am  writing  legislation  right  now  called  “Give  a  kid  a 
chance:  The  omnibus  mental  health  bill  for  children,” 
which  provides  access  to  children’s  mental  health  in  our 
schools,  in  our  communities,  wherever  that  child  may  go. 

I  want  it  to  be  so  accessible  not  to  be  stigmatized  but  that 
when  a  family  believes  that  they  need  help  there  is  that 
trained  professional  to  give  them  that.  That  child  can  go  to 
that  help  as  well  and  not  be  stigmatized  for  the  rest  of  life. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  child,  or  the  parent  of  the  child,  put 
in  Special  Education  and  every  body  whispering  saying, 
“That  child  is  in  Special  Education”  and  the  child  remains 
there  all  the  way  to  the  twelfth  grade  when  in  fact  there  are 
ways  and  means  of  rehabilitating  that  child  and  cycling 
that  child  out  into  the  mainstream.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a  cold  and  not  have  that  cold 
anymore.  Why  is  not  it  all  right  to  have  some  sort  of  need 
for  mental  health  services,  get  fixed  and  be  back  out  and 
healthy  again?  We  need  to  speak  that  kind  of  language  in 
our  community.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  13.7  million  or  20 
percent  of  America’s  children  with  diagnosable  mental  or 
emotional  disorder  exist.  Many  of  those  children  do  not 
have  access  to  mental  health  services. 

One  of  the  challenges  should  be,  as  you  leave  this 
conference,  to  go  back  to  your  communities  and  do  an 
inventory.  Find  out,  how  many  mental  health  access 
serv  ices  your  community  has.  That  means  without  barrier, 
without  stigma,  without  a  big  sign  saying  my  child  is  just 
going  over  to  the  mental  health  clinic  and  therefore, 

Johnny  will  go  back  to  school  and  be  teased  that  he  went 
to  a  mental  hospital.  We  want  to  have  that  stigma  removed 
from  all  Americans.  That  is  why  we  fought  in  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  Mental  Health  Parity  bill  which  has 
not  yet  passed,  but  it  is  my  commitment  as  I  stay  in 
Congress  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  where  your  health 
insurance  will  cover  those  needs  for  mental  health  and 
other  kinds  of  needs.  That  is  w  hy  we  passed  the  “Patients’ 
Bill  of  Rights”  so  that  we  do  not  have  drive  by  medical 
care.  We  do  not  need  to  have  drive  by  mental  health  care 
as  well. 

Rape  and  Sexual  Abuse 

In  moving  into  the  twenty-first  century  as  I  have  said 
to  you,  it  will  have  to  be  a  new  day.  That  is  why  I  have 
worked  hard  to  pass  a  new  date  rape  drug  bill.  What  does 
that  have  to  do  with  youth  and  violence?  It  is  being  used 
by  young  people  all  over  the  country  to  immobilize  each 
other  either  to  do  a  criminal  act  of  rape  or  to  get  a  quick 
high  and  find  out  that  you  could  not  remember  anything 
afterwards.  That  is  why  I  worked  hard  to  pass  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  and  added  language  that  deals  with 
sexual  abuse.  I  view  sexual  abuse  as  a  silent  abuse.  A 
teacher  may  be  able  to  see  a  knot  in  Johnny’s  head  or 
bruises  on  Mary’s  back  or  on  her  legs,  but  they  cannot  find 
out  from  that  child  whether  they  have  been  sexually 
abused.  So,  we  want  federal  funding  to  determine  those 
sexual  predators  against  children  so  that  when  children  do 
not  speak  we  can  have  the  information  and  provide 
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rehabilitation  for  them.  These  are  the  kind  of  probing 
legislative  initiatives  that  we  want  to  be  collaborative  with 
what  you  are  doing  personally  in  your  own  communities. 
We  must  have  the  holistic  approach.  We  must  recognize 
that  domestic  violence  plays  into  a  child’s  violent 
tendencies.  If  you  are  watching  your  parent  abuse 
someone  or  be  abused,  if  Johnny  is  watching  his  mother 
being  choked  and  beat,  you  can  imagine  how  he  responds. 
A  District  of  Columbia  psychologist  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Superior  Court  told  us  at  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  that  he  had  to  attend  to  or  treat  a  child  who 
was  brought  in  by  the  teacher  because  the  child  had 
drowned  his  hamster,  thrown  one  out  of  the  window,  and 
choked  another.  When  they  wanted  to  find  out  what  had 
happened  to  that  child,  it  was  the  child  watching  its  mother 
being  choked,  watching  its  mother  being  beat,  watching  its 
mother’s  head  being  pushed  against  a  window  frame.  That 
child  needed  help.  It  was  only  because  of  the  probing  of 
that  teacher  that  they  recognized  that  the  child  needed  help. 

Racial  and  Hate  Crimes 

Let  me  talk  to  you  as  I  come  to  a  close  about  some  of 
the  ills  that  American  society  has  and  that  I  see  us  refusing 
to  want  to  deal  with.  Let  me  applaud  the  Sholes  who  you 
will  hear  just  a  little  bit  later.  I  have  committed  to  them 
that  I  will  work  with  them  as  we  struggle  to  have  America 
meets  its  promise  for  the  twenty-first  century — this  is 
1999.  On  the  precipice  of  the  twentieth  century  those  of  us 
who  look  like  many  of  you  in  this  room,  African 
Americans,  have  come  through  the  civil  war.  Out  of  that 
victory,  came  reconstruction.  Out  of  reconstruction,  we 
saw  governors  and  United  States  Senators  and 
congresspersons  of  African-American  heritage  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  as  we  move  toward  the  twentieth 
century,  interestingly  enough  in  that  time  of  jubilee,  when 
there  was  a  celebration,  the  ugly  head  of  Jim  Crow  rose  up 
and  smote  America.  So  George  White,  in  1901,  was  the 
last  African  American  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  He  stood  before  his  colleagues  as  he  had  been 
redistricted  out  of  the  United  States  Congress.  It  then 
became  a  “White  Congress”  with  no  diversity  in 
representation,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  and  millions 
of  freed  slaves.  George  White  said  in  his  own  strong  and 
booming  voice  with  a  tattered  suitcase  standing  alongside 
him  ready  to  march  out  of  the  doors  of  the  United  States 
Congress  never  to  return,  although  he  was  being  sent 
away,  “the  Negro  would  rise  like  the  Phoenix.”  We 
thought  that  with  his  words  and  with  our  suffering  through 
Jim  Crow  the  fruit  on  the  Mississippi  trees  and  then  the 
turning  of  the  comer  with  one  African  American  coming 
into  the  United  States  Congress  in  the  1930s  and  then 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  the  movement  in  the  1940s  .  .  . 
Ultimately,  the  new  civil  war  was  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  of  the  1960s  after  Thurgood  Marshall  broke  the 
door  open  in  the  Supreme  Court  with  Brown  vs.  Topeka. 
We  thought  that  maybe  we  were  moving  now  in  a  holistic 
approach  that  America  would  finally  cleanse  its  soul  of 


this  ugly  thing  called  racism.  But  with  the  signing  of  the 
Voter  Rights  Act  of  ‘65,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ‘64,  the 
martyrdom  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Bobby  Kennedy 
and  John  F.  Kennedy,  we  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
healing  of  America.  Martin  King  even  told  us  on  April  3, 
1968,  that  although  he  might  not  get  there  with  us,  he 
knew  that  America  would  see  a  promised  land. 

One  of  the  aspects  that  hatred  has  generated  is 
Columbine.  There  was  an  indication  that  those  young 
boys,  now  lost,  were  looking  for  certain  kinds  of  people 
and  we  have  kept  it  quite.  No  one  has  wanted  to  talk  about 
that.  There  is  no  life  that  is  any  less  or  greater.  One  life  is 
no  greater  than  the  rest.  Those  young  people  that  died  in 
Columbine  all  should  be  equally  mourned  and  my  heart 
goes  out  to  them.  But  if  we  do  not  stand  up  and 
acknowledge  the  cancer  of  hatred  and  racism  in  America 
all  of  what  we  talk  about  in  violence  and  our  children  will 
go  for  naught  because  we  will  not  expose  ourselves  to 
truth  telling.  We  will  not  have  them  say,  “Well,  you  do  it. 
You  make  comments  on  the  television.  You  say  things.” 
Our  children  are  watching  us.  The  hate  crimes  that  have 
gone  on  that  we  have  seen,  the  tragedy  of  the  killing  of 
James  Byrd,  Jr.  the  dismemberment  of  another  human 
being  because  those  young  men  who  killed  James  Byrd  — 
to  find  his  head  one  place  his  arm  somewhere  and  his  torso 
-  were  taught  the  violence  of  hatred  and  racism  in  prison. 

Then  we  find  the  Smith  gentleman  who  went  through 
Illinois  and  decided  to  kill,  lives  that  needed  not  be 
extinguished.  (He)  took  guns  and  murdered  those  who 
were  Asian,  who  were  Jewish,  who  were  African 
American.  We  in  America  have  whispered  that.  We  have 
whispered  it  so  much  that  none  of  us  has  even  taken  up  the 
energy  of  fighting  the  United  States  congress  and  asking 
them  why  cannot  they  pass  the  Hate  Crimes  Prevention 
Act  of  1999. 

Our  children  wonder  where  we  are 

We  do  not  hear  anything  from  America.  It  is  silent. 
Our  children  wonder  where  we  are.  We  talk  a  good  game, 
as  my  children  will  tell  me,  but  where  is  the  action?  They 
need  to  see  us  fighting,  if  you  will,  for  purging  this  nation 
of  violence  and  hatred.  It  is  tragic  that  we  have  a 
proliferation  of  guns  and  there  is  a  decided  silence  on  that. 
We  have  the  increasing  emergence  of  hatred.  The  killing 
as  well  of  Matthew  Sheppard  in  Wyoming  so  much  so  that 
when  the  law  enforcement  officers  came  upon  this  young 
man  who  happened  to  be  gay,  they  thought  he  was  a 
scarecrow.  All  of  us  are  frightened  of  saying  things. 

There  is  doctrine  that  keeps  us  from  saying  anything  about 
the  fact  that  gays  and  lesbians  are  human  beings. 

Somebody  else  has  some  doctrine  with  the  White  Creator 
Church  that  gives  us  a  discomfort  from  talking  about  the 
fact  that  African  Americans  and  Asians  and  Anglos  and 
others  are  all  one,  are  human  beings.  Are  we  talking  about 
that  in  our  communities?  I  think  it  is  important  that  if  this 
conference  is  to  be  the  change  maker  that  I  know  that  it 
can  be,  our  voices  must  consistently  be  raised.  We  must 
not  be  silenced  and  we  must  be  welcoming  of  ridding 
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ourselves  of  being  part  of  the  card-carrying  crowd.  We 
must  engage  in  the  idea  that  we  have  the  passion,  the 
purpose,  the  potential,  the  planning,  the  people,  the 
persistence,  principal  and  prayer.  We  must  seek  to  fly 
high  where  the  eagles  fly.  We  must  seek  to  make  a 
difference.  Each  of  you  can  go  back  to  your  respective 
communities  and  be  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield  of  one. 
Might  I  not  come  and  visit  some  weeks  down  the  road  and 
find  that  your  voice  has  been  silenced,  but  might  I  come  to 
your  community  and  they  say  there  is  one  person  that 
never,  stops  telling  us  when  we  are  wrong.  There  is  one 
person  that  is  not  lacking  in  ideas  and  commitment  and 
passion.  That  person  has  a  new  attitude.  The  attitude  is 
one  that  we  will  survive  and  we  will  overcome. 

Remember  the  words  of  Dr.  King 

With  that  I  would  ask  you  to  be  reminded  of  those 
words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as  he  sat  in  a 
Birmingham  jail  when  all  of  the  clergy  said  to  him,  “Why 
is  this  agitator  in  Birmingham  when  you  come  from 
Montgomery?”  Dr.  King  said,  “Injustice  anywhere  is 
injustice  everywhere.”  He  challenged  his  clergy  to  say 
that,  “Wherever  there  is  an  injustice,  I  will  go  and  agitate.” 
My  question  is  wherever  there  is  a  lonely  child,  wherever 
there  is  a  child  who  is  inclined  toward  violence,  wherever 
there  is  a  child  who  has  seen  violence,  wherever  there  is 
child  who  has  been  exposed  to  a  gun,  wherever  there  is  a 
child  exposed  to  hatred  will  you  not  go  and  find  that  child 
lifting  that  child  up,  carrying  him  or  her  in  your  arms,  be 
they  3  or  5  or  14  years  old  and  too  big  for  you  to  carry, 
wearing  size  12  shoes  and  eating  a  McDonald’s 
hamburger.  Will  you  be  able  to  go  and  hug  that  child  and 
bring  to  that  child  a  sense  of  nurturing  and  love  and 
respect?  Will  I  not  hear  your  voices  demanding  in  the 
United  States  Congress  why  this  nation  before  the 
twentieth-first  century  cannot  go  on  record  in  passing  a 
real  hate  crimes  prevention  act  which  says  to  America  on  a 
national  level  that  we  will  stand  against  hatred.  Are  you 
going  to  let  us  leave  this  century  and  not  pass  that  bill? 
There  are  those  in  the  United  States  Congress,  many  who 


happen  to  be  republicans  if  you  will,  who  say  that  is  an 
anti-civil  rights  bill.  Will  you  remain  silent?  Will  you 
allow  the  conference  committee  of  which  I  am  on  that  is 
attempting  to  pass  juvenile  justice  law,  a  better  law  I  hope, 
and  gun  safety  law  to  stall  until  the  twentieth-first  century 
and  no  real  legislation  being  passed?  That  is  the  challenge 
that  we  have  today.  So  I  ask  you  to  go  forth,  not  in 
silence,  but  to  go  forth  with  strength.  I  will  leave  you  as  I 
close  with  this  last  word,  for  lawyers  have  two  and  three 
times  to  close,  pastors  have  four  and  five.  I  say  that 
because  I  see  the  pastor  of  James  Brown  on  the  front  row 
and  I  know  that  he  knows  of  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
him  and  for  James  Brown.  He  truly  is  an  American 
treasure.  But  as  I  have  closed  before  and  I  see  the  faces  of 
the  audience  I  wanted  to  give  them  a  reason  and  to  remind 
them  the  closings  in  church  are  five  and  I  have  three.  I 
think  I  may  be  on  my  third. 

As  I  leave  to  go  back  to  Washington  I  think  that  it  is 
important  as  you  continue  this  conference  ....  I  see  Dr. 
Douglas,  former  President  of  Texas  Southern  University 
and  former  Dean  of  the  Thurgood  Marshall  School  of  Law, 
education  is  extremely  important.  Dr.  Henderson,  teaching 
our  young  people.  But  the  education  that  we  must  give 
must  also  be  from  action.  I  know  it  well.  I  have  a  fourteen 
year  old  and  I  can  tell  him  five  times  to  do  something  and 
ten  times  to  do  something.  If  I  get  a  little  action  in  my 
comments  there  is  seemingly  a  greater  response.  Now  no 
one  can  have  me  on  record  of  saying  what  that  action 
could  be,  but  it  is  a  little  bit  more  engaging  in  his  mind,  a 
little  bit  more  understandable.  That  is  why  I  am  such  a 
believer  in  action. 

Let  us  infuse  life  into  our  children 

Let  us  infuse  life  into  our  children.  Let  them  be  our 
civil  rights  movement  for  the  twenty-first  century.  Let  us 
be  activators  and  movers.  Let  us  carry  ourselves  across  the 
bridge  of  the  Twenty-first  century.  Let  us  not  look  back 
on  the  old  but  to  the  future.  Let  us  be  the  movers  and  tree 
shakers.  Let  us  move  on  and  move  up. 

God  bless  you  and  God  bless  America 


The  Honorable  Shelia  Jackson  Lee 
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Reflecting  on  Violence  in  American  Schools 

Moderators: 

Jose  Grinan,  Anchor,  Fox  26  News,  KRIV-TV,  Houston,  Texas 
Linda  Lorelle,  Anchor,  NBC  affiliate  KPRC-TV,  Houston,  Texas 

Panelists: 

Suzanne  Wilson,  Parent,  Westside  Middle  School,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas 

Bill  Bond,  Principal,  Heath  High  School,  West  Paducah,  Kentucky 

Hollan  Holm,  Student,  Heath  High  School,  West  Paducah,  Kentucky 

Lowell  Biddy,  Principal,  Heritage  High  School,  Conyers,  Georgia 

Michael  and  Vonda  Shoels,  Parents,  Columbine  High  School,  Littleton,  Colorado 

Gregory  Carter,  Former  Teacher,  Armstrong  High  School,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Hershel  Swinger,  Senior  Vice  President,  Clinical  Services,  Children’s  Institute  International,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Jose  Grinan:  Good  evening,  everyone.  We  are  here 
for  a  very,  important  exchange  of  ideas.  We  are  here  for 
the  Town  Hall  Meeting:  Reflecting  on  Violence  in 
American  Schools.  I  am  Jose  Grinan,  an  anchor  for  Fox 
26,  and  my  co-moderator,  Linda  Lorelle. 

Linda  Lorelle:  Good,  evening.  I  am  Linda  Lorelle 
from  KPRC-TV,  channel  2,  and  I  am  thrilled  to  be  here 
today  because  I  know  we  are  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
and  productive  exchange  of  ideas  that  is  going  to  focus  on 
solutions  to  this  problem  that  has  invaded  our  nation.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  session  here. 

Grinan:  Linda  will  be  roaming  throughout  the 
audience,  gathering  your  questions  in  order  to  present  them 
to  the  panelists.  And  we  do  have  a  panel  of  experts  today. 
All  of  them,  except  for  one,  have  been  personally  touched 
by  a  tragedy,  a  tragedy  involving  a  school,  a  tragedy 
involving  a  weapon,  a  major  tragedy.  What  we  will  be 
discussing  this  evening,  and  what  the  panelists  will  be 
sharing,  are  their  feelings,  their  ideas,  and  their 
experiences.  They  have  experienced  something  that 
appears  to  be  happening  throughout  the  country,  as  far 
north  as  Alaska,  as  far  south  as  Florida.  From  the  East 
Coast  to  the  West  Coast,  violence  has  become  a  part  of  our 
society.  School  violence  is  one  of  those  topics  that  we  are 
going  to  discuss  today. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  panelists  who  are  sitting 
to  my  right.  First,  Suzanne  Wilson  who  is  a  parent.  She 
lost  a  daughter  at  Westside  Middle  School  in  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas.  Sitting  next  to  her,  is  Mr.  Bill  Bond.  He  was  the 
principal  of  a  middle  school.  Next  to  him  is  Hollan  Holm. 
They  both  experienced  the  tragedy  at  Heath  High  School 
in  West  Paducah,  Kentucky.  Next  to  Mr.  Holm  is  Lowell 
Biddy.  He  is  the  principal  of  Heritage  High  School  in 


Conyers,  Georgia,  another  school  touched  by  violence. 
Sitting  to  his  right  (are),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  and  Vonda 
Shoels,  parents  who  lost  a  son  at  Columbine  High  School 
in  Littleton,  Colorado.  Mr.  Gregory  Carter  is  next.  He  is  a 
former  teacher.  He  taught  at  Armstrong  High  School  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  when  there  was  shooting  inside  that 
school.  Our  expert  on  the  panel  is  Dr.  Hershel  Swinger,  a 
professor  of  counseling  education  at  California  State 
University  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  would  like  to  begin  our  program  with  stories.  You 
probably  have  heard  about  all  of  the  tragedies,  but  maybe 
you  have  not  heard  it  from  a  personal  perspective.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  bring  to  you.  In  the  first  half  of  our 
program,  we  would  like  to  hear  the  stories;  the  second  half 
of  our  program,  we  are  going  to  try  to  work  on  solutions 
and  how  to  go  about  attacking  the  problem  of  violence  in 
our  schools.  But  first,  I  would  like  to  ask  Suzanne  Wilson 
to  share  some  of  her  experiences  and  what  happened  that 
day  when  she  lost  her  daughter. 

Suzanne  Wilson:  On  March  24,  1998,  our  daughter 
was  eleven  years  old  and  she  attended  Westside  Middle 
School.  Two  classmates  at  this  school  .  .  .  one  of  them 
pulled  a  fire  alarm  and  they  had  hid  out  on  a  hill  outside 
the  school.  As  the  children  exited  the  building,  they  started 
to  fire  upon  them.  Several  children  were  injured  and  four 
little  girls  and  one  teacher  were  killed.  One  of  those 
children  killed  was  our  daughter,  Brittany.  She  was  eleven 
years  old.  All  Brittany  ever  wanted  out  of  life  was  to  be 
Miss  America  or  to  have  many  children.  But  it  ended  for 
her  on  March  24,  because  of  a  senseless  school  shooting. 

After  that,  we  tried  to  find  something  positive  that  we 
could  put  our  energy  and  our  effort  to  keep  us  from 
dwelling  on  our  loss.  In  the  last  year  we  have  searched  our 
souls,  trying  to  figure  out  what  we  can  do  and  what  we 
need  to  do,  as  a  society,  to  make  a  difference  so  that  losing 
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these  children  would  not  be  for  naught.  We  can  have 
something  good  come  out  of  this. 

Grinan:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Bill  Bond,  Heath 
High  School  must  have  been  an  experience. 

Bill  Bond:  On  the  morning  of  December  1,  1997,  we 
were  returning  from  Thanksgiving  break.  School  had  not 
started.  We  traditionally  have  a  group  of  students  that  just 
gather  in  the  lobby  for  a  prayer  group.  I  was  standing  out 
in  front  of  the  office  just  watching  kids  walk  by  the  office, 
watching  students  gather  for  the  prayer  group.  I  had  a 
telephone  call  from  a  parent.  The  secretary  said,  “Will  you 
take  the  call?”  1  said,  “Yes.”  I  walked  back  and  picked  up 
the  phone.  As  1  was  listening  to  the  parent,  I  heard  what  1 
thought  were  firecrackers — what  I  hoped  was  firecrackers. 

I  slammed  the  phone  down  and  started  running  toward  the 
sounds.  I  realized  that  I  was  not  going  to  find  firecrackers. 

The  young  man  had  a  .22  automatic  pistol  and  was 
one  of  my  students,  a  freshman,  14  years  old.  He  was 
standing  with  a  pistol  and  shooting  other  students.  He 
killed  three  girls  and  he  wounded  five  other  students.  One 
of  those  students  is  paralyzed  for  life.  As  I  stood  there  and 
moved  towards  him,  he  stopped  shooting.  I  thought  to 
myself,  “He  is  changing  clips.  1  have  to  get  to  him.”  I 
rushed  towards  him  and  he  just  laid  the  pistol  down.  He 
had  one  more  round  in  the  pistol  and  could  have  shot  me.  I 
do  not  know  why  he  did  not.  It  was  not  because  he  was 
scared  of  me  or  anything.  He  did  not  even  look  at  me;  he 
just  looked  straight  ahead. 

He  had  four  loaded  rounds  in  his  pocket,  each 
containing  ten  shots.  He  had  earplugs  in  so  he  would  not 
hear  the  sound.  His  backpack  was  beside  him  with  1200 
rounds  of  ammunition.  I  only  have  600  students  in  the 
school.  He  had  rolled  up  in  a  quilt  to  make  it  look  like  a 
poster,  a  display,  two  loaded  automatic  rifles,  and  two 
shotguns.  He  had  100  rounds  of  shotgun  ammunition 
besides  the  .22  ammunition.  To  this  day  we  do  not  know 
what  provoked  him  to  act  in  this  manner. 

Sometimes  we  all  tend  to,  stereotype  people  who 
commit  violent  acts.  He  blows  the  stereotypes. 

He  is  now  in  juvenile  detention  and  will  be  transferred 
to  adult  prison  when  he  is  1 8  years  old.  He  will  be  getting 
out  in  25  years.  As  I  said,  up  to  this  day  we  still  do  not 
know  why  he  committed  these  acts.  We  do  not  know  what 
was  in  his  heart  or  what  he  was  thinking  about  when  he 
committed  these  acts. 

Grinan:  Our  next  expert  panelist  is  someone  who  felt 
the  pain  personally.  Hollan  Holm  is  currently  an  1 1th  grade 
student  at  Heath  High  School  in  West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Holm  was  shot  in  the  head  during  that  incident  at  the 
school. 

Hollan  Holm:  That  day  ...  It  was  just  like  any  other 
day.  I  walked  to  prayer  group  in  the  lobby.  I  was  a 
member.  I  had  not  started  (praying)  yet.  I  sat  there.  I  would 
stand  there  holding  hands  and  I  would  listen  to  people 
pray.  The  last  thing  I  remember  seeing  before  it  happened 
was  looking  over  to  a  comer  of  the  room  and  seeing  the 
shooter  standing  there  with  his  back  pack  at  his  feet  and 
with  a  bundle  of  what  looked  like  rods  wrapped  up  in  a 


quilt  up  against  the  wall.  He  was  14.  I  was  14.  We  were 
both  freshmen.  We  both  shared  an  English  class.  On 
Thursday,  the  day  before  we  got  out  for  Thanksgiving 
break,  I  had  overheard  things  in  the  English  room.  1  did 
not  believe  him.  I  thought  that  he  was  just  joking,  but  I 
was  wrong. 

After  the  prayer  group  was  over,  I  remember  making 
the  remark  that  for  once,  I  could  finally  hear  the  guy  who 
prayed.  It  was  usually  so  loud  and  busy  in  the  lobby.  I 
turned  and  I  walked  past,  starting  to  walk  toward  my 
Spanish  class.  I  remember  hearing  pops  like  balloon 
sounds  going  off.  The  next  thing  I  remember  was  being  on 
the  floor  and  how  cold  the  tiles  were  in  the  lobby  that  day. 

I  looked  over  at  the  column  and  by  it  was  my  friend;  his 
brother  was  standing  there.  My  friend  had  a  spot  in  his 
neck.  It  was  blood  coming  from  it.  Then  1  saw  on  the  tile, 
the  side  of  my  head,  a  little  red  circle  starting  to  form.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  It  looked  like  strawberry  syrup  or 
something.  I  touched  the  side  of  my  head  and  looked  at  my 
hand.  I  knew  it  was  blood  in  my  hair.  I  knew  I  had  been 
shot. 

After  that  day,  it  just  did  not  end  there.  It  keeps  going. 
Every  time  there  is  another  one,  I  am  shot  in  my  school 
and  my  school  goes  through  it  again  through  all  the 
different  school  shootings.  For  that  reason  alone,  there  has 
to  be  something  done  to  stop  it.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 

Grinan:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Lowell  Biddy, 
Principal  of  Heritage  High  School. 

Lowell  Biddy:  On  May  20th  of  this  year  we  were 
hurrying  and  getting  ready  for  graduation.  I  was  in  a 
teacher  conference  across  the  commons  area  of  our  school 
building  when  I  heard  what  I  thought  was  firecrackers  and 
a  senior  prank.  I  hurried  out  of  the  conference  room  and 
recognized  a  student  who  had  entered  the  side  door  of  our 
commons  area.  He  had  a  gun.  He  was  running  at  that  time 
out  of  the  building.  Two  assistant  principals,  a  counselor, 
and  myself,  and  two  of  the  students  went  behind  the 
student  as  he  exited  the  building.  He  had  gotten  rid  of  a  .22 
rifle  which  fell  apart  when  he  threw  it  down  and  then  had  a 
.357  magnum  pistol  in  his  hand  when  we  got  to  the  outside 
of  the  building.  At  that  particular  time,  one  of  the  assistant 
principals  said,  “Put  the  gun  down.”  He  then  knelt  to  his 
knees  and  put  the  gun  under  his  chin.  The  assistant 
principal  again  said,  “Put  the  gun  away.”  He  stood  up  at 
that  particular  time  and  limply  put  the  gun  beside  him. 

One  of  the  assistants  nearest  me  took  the  gun  from  his 
hand.  The  boy  clutched  the  counselor  and  me  and 
immediately  said,  “I  do  not  know  why  I  did  this.”  He  could 
barely  speak.  I  told  him  to  take  deep  breaths.  My  first 
question  to  him  was,  “Were  those  blank  shots?”  We  did 
not  know  what  the  damage  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
building  since  we  chased  him.  He  said,  “No,  sir.”  1  said, 
“Did  you  act  alone?”  He  said,  “Yes,  sir.  1  do  not  know  why 
I  did  this,  Mr.  Biddy.”  At  that  time  he  sat  down  and  within 
seven  minutes  it  was  all  over  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  praise  that  I  have  is  for  the  entire  student  body  at 
my  school  which  is  about  1 ,460  students  and  the  strong, 
sensitive  staff  that  I  have.  Within  40  minutes  we  had  all 
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gotten  out  of  the  building.  I  laughingly  say  that  for  the  first 
time  all  students  and  teachers  did  what  1  asked  them  to  do. 
The  students  are  doing  extremely  well.  We  had  two  that 
were  seriously  injured,  one  girl  more  seriously  than  the 
young  man  who  is  an  athlete  at  our  school. 

I  think  my  message  is  very  simple.  Number  one:  It  can 
happen  anywhere.  A  little  bit  of  background  -  I  had  not 
had  any  bomb  threats  during  this  spring  time,  one  of  the 
few  schools  in  the  metro  area  that  had  not  had  any  bomb 
threats.  There  was  no  indication  that  something  could 
happen.  It  can  happen  anywhere.  I  know  most  of  the 
students  because  I  had  most  of  them  in  kindergarten.  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  none  of  us  is  secure  or  free 
from  the  violence.  It  is  not  a  school  problem.  It  is  society’s 
problem  that  we  must  all  work  on.  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  meeting. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  say  is  every  person  who 
works  with  another  person  must  be  extremely  sensitive  to 
that  individual,  that  all  life  is  valuable.  We  must  protect 
that. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  say  is  to  those  of  you  in 
Washington,  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  we  must  lower  the 
pupil  to  teacher  ratio.  I  know  20  students  better  than  I 
know  35. 

My  other  message  is  that  we  must  stay  closely 
involved  with  the  entire  community,  every  person,  every 
organization,  every  school  should  have  this  as  their  focus 
at  this  particular  time.  We  must  stop  the  evils  of  our 
society,  because  if  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to  destroy 
ourselves. 

Grinan:  Our  next  two  panelists  share  the  same  pain. 
Michael  and  Vonda  Shoels  are  the  parents  of  the  late  Isaiah 
Shoels.  He  was  a  student  who  was  shot  and  killed  at 
Columbine  High  School.  As  a  team,  the  Shoels  travel  the 
country  promoting  gun  buy  back  programs.  They  have 
spoken  extensively  about  hate  crimes  and  violence. 

Michael  Shoels:  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  Houston 
for  inviting  us  here.  My  wife  and  I  were  invited  here 
because  we  do  not  have  a  long  line  of  degrees  or  any 
Ph.D’s.  We  were  invited  here  because  we  are  two  loving 
and  caring  parents  and  we  believe  that  everyone  who  has 
children  should  be  the  same  way.  No  one  can  understand 
how  we  felt  that  day,  April  20th  between  1 1 :25  and  1 1 :35 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  were  standing  there,  helpless. 
We  were  standing  there  listening  to  the  guns  and  the 
bombs  go  off.  If  you  could  only  be  there  you  would  know 
how  those  children  were  feeling  inside  that  school.  I  could 
do  anything  .  .  .  Let  me  rephrase  that.  I  wish  I  could  have 
done  something  and  I  tried.  I  thank  my  wife  today  that  she 
called  me  because  I  started  in  that  school.  I  could  not  stand 
there  like  they  were  standing  listening  to  the  bombs  and 
guns  going  off,  knowing  that  my  babies  were  on  the  other 
side  of  those  doors  in  that  school.  I  had  to  try  to  do 
something.  It  just  so  happens,  two  of  them  came  out  and 
one  of  them  remained  in.  That  one  that  remained  in,  72 
hours  before  he  was  slain  like  some  kind  of  animal,  he 
asked  our  family  -  me,  my  wife,  and  our  other  children  - 
what  would  we  do  if  someone  shot  down  all  of  our 


children.  My  wife  asked  him  was  anyone  threatening  him. 
He  said  no.  He  was  just  asking  a  hypothetical  question.  By 
me  being  the  father,  I  said,  “Ok,  Isaiah,  all  the  joking  and 
playing  is  over.  Tell  us  what  is  going  on.’’  He  got  testy  and 
he  said,  “I  was  just  asking  a  hypothetical  question.  Would 
you  guys  go  get  guns  and  shoot  them?”  My  wife  then  said, 
“No,  we  cannot  because  God  said  let  all  vengeance  be  his. 
But  what  we  would  do,  is  speak  out  against  whatever  foul 
play  took  you,  or  any  one  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  out.” 
From  that  point  on,  we  talked  about  what  we  would  do  if 
someone  did.  Seventy-two  hours  after  we  had  that 
conversation,  my  son  was  a  dead  man.  He  was  slain  like 
some  kind  of  animal.  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the 
story.  We  are  here  today  to  hold  up  a  promise  that  we 
made  to  our  son,  Isaiah  Shoels.  That  is  what  enticed  us  to 
form  a  nonprofit  organization  which  is  called  “Let’s  Stomp 
Out  Hate  Before  It’s  Too  Late”  in  the  name  of  Isaiah 
Shoels.  The  children  are  our  future.  If  we  do  not  protect 
our  future,  we  will  not  have  one.  Thank  you. 

Vonda  Shoels:  On  April  the  20th,  I  received  a  phone 
call  from  my  friend  and  she  said,  “Vonda,  get  up  to  the 
school.  There  is  a  shooting  going  on  at  your  kid’s  school.” 
When  I  got  to  Columbine  High  School,  I  was  standing 
behind  the  yellow  tape  because  it  was  all  taped  off.  I  could 
actually  hear  the  bombs  going  off  inside  the  school  and  the 
guns  going  off.  It  sounded  like  it  was  firecrackers.  That  is 
why  I  am  here  today,  to  talk  about  how  we  could  prevent 
another  Columbine  because  no  one  wants  to  go  through 
what  me  and  my  family  have  been  through. 

Grinan:  Our  next  panelist,  Mr.  Gregory  Carter,  is  a 
former  teacher  at  Armstrong  High  School  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  and  another  teacher  were  shot  by  a  teenage 
gunman. 

Gregory  Carter:  Why  am  I  here?  Well,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  I  want  to  let  you  know  why  I  am  here. 
First  of  all,  I  was  a  victim  of  a  gunshot  wound.  Secondly,  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  violence  can  happen 
anywhere,  to  anyone,  and  by  anyone.  Most  importantly,  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  my  situation  is  a  little  different 
than  the  other  panelists  on  the  stage.  First  of  all,  I  was  shot 
by  a  black  student  who  was  14  years  old.  It  was  in  an  inner 
city  school,  predominantly  black.  But  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  incidences  such  as  mine  were  something  that 
we  expected  to  happen  at  almost  any  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  daily  conversations  in  the  school  during  our 
break  periods,  some  of  the  teachers  would  just  converse. 
We  would  mention  that  we  are  in  a  battle  zone  and  that 
pretty  soon  something  bad  is  going  to  happen,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  going  to  happen. 

When  I  was  shot,  were  we  stunned?  The  answer  is  no. 

I  guess  what  was  stunning  was  that  I  was  shot.  June  15, 
1998  was  just  like  any  other  day  for  me.  I  would  go  to 
work  automatically  knowing  that  I  would  be  going  home 
that  evening.  Well,  sometime  during  that  particular  school 
day,  one  of  my  students  was  looking  out  the  window  and 
she  saw  a  young  man  with  a  gun.  She  interrupted  class  and 
she  asked  me  to  look  and  see  if  the  kid  had  a  gun.  I  said, 

“A  gun?  You  are  kidding.”  She  said,  “No,  Mr.  Carter.  I 
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think  it  is  a  gun.”  I  went  to  the  window  and  I  looked.  This 
kid  had  a  gun  and  there  was  another  kid  with  him  who  was 
trying  to  wrestle  the  gun  away  from  him.  I  had  a  decision 
to  make.  One  thing  that  I  could  not  do  (was)  call  the  office 
from  my  room  because  we  did  not  have  a  buzzer.  We  did 
not  have  a  telephone.  I  had  to  do  one  of  two  things —  I  had 
to  either  send  a  student  to  the  office  or  go  myself.  I  chose 
to  go  myself  and  let  the  kids  stay  in  the  room.  What  I  did 
was  to  have  one  of  the  other  teachers  look  after  my  class 
while  I  would  run  to  the  office  to  alert  the  principal  and  the 
assistant  principal  about  this  potentially  dangerous 
situation. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  office  and  going  back  to  my 
classroom,  there  were  some  students  in  the  hall.  I  was 
telling  the  kids  to  leave.  “Go  back  to  your  class.  Get  out  of 
the  hall.  There  is  a  potentially  dangerous  situation.”  Thank 
God  that  some  of  the  kids  left.  I  did  not  make  it  back  to  my 
room.  As  I  was  going  to  my  room,  I  heard  shots.  Before  I 
heard  the  shots  there  was  another  kid  that  ran  past  me.  She 
was  running  so  fast  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  her,  but  I 
wondered  what  is  this  kid  running  past  me  like  that  for? 
That  is  when  I  heard  the  shots.  I  really  do  not  know  how 
many  shots  there  were.  Of  course,  it  was  a  .32.  Then  I 
knew  it  had  to  be  at  least  six  rounds.  I  just  thank  God  that 
only  one  hit  me.  But  I  did  not  even  realize  that  I  was  hit.  It 
was  only  later  that  I  realized  that  I  was  hit.  If  anything,  I 
am  glad  that  something  is  being  done  now.  But  this  is 
something  that  should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 
Many  teachers,  students,  and  the  community  go  through 
this  type  of  thing  everyday. 

I  bring  myself  back.  I  coached  basketball  before  this 
happened.  I  remembered  after  one  basketball  game,  I  left 
to  go  home  and  found  after  I  got  home  that  there  had  been 
a  shooting  outside  the  school’s  gym.  No,  it  did  not  involve 
any  of  the  students  in  the  school.  It  was  in  the  community. 
But  you  know  anytime  something  negative  happens  near 
the  school  they  automatically  want  to  relate  it  to  your 
particular  school.  Again,  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  has 
been  happening  in  the  black  community  for  a  long  time. 
Now  that  it  is  in  those  other  communities,  they  decide  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Grinan:  Our  next  panelist  is  Dr.  Hershel  Swinger, 
Professor  of  Counseling  Education  at  California  State 
University  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Hershel  Swinger:  In  addition  to  being  a 
professor,  I  also  do  applied  work  in  the  community  with 
victims  of  violence,  literally  overseeing  the  treatment  and 
intervention  for  thousands  of  children  and  families  who  are 
experiencing  a  range  of  violence  that  they  talked  about 
here  on  the  panel  today.  I  am  pleased  to  make  the  point 
that  violence  is  a  huge  mental  health  problem  in  this 
country  beginning  in  the  womb  and  throughout  the  life 
span.  The  mental  health  community  has  to  get  more 
involved  with  the  initiatives  that  were  discussed  earlier  by 
our  keynote  speaker  in  terms  of  applying  what  we  know  in 
a  variety  of  settings  where  maybe  we  did  not  do  that  in  the 
past.  Bringing  together  mental  health  with  violence  and 
violence  prevention  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  here.  The 


research  helps  a  lot,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  these  kinds 
of  powerful  statements  will  probably  do  more  to  get  the 
programs  we  need  in  mental  health  than  all  the  research 
put  together. 

Grinan:  Thank  you.  We  have  heard  brief  stories. 
There  is  a  lot  more  that  will  come  as  we  discuss.  But  as  Dr. 
Swinger  was  mentioning,  we  have  a  mental  health 
problem.  I  did  a  little  bit  of  research  on  my  own  with  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  which 
you  would  normally  think  in  terms  of  diseases  that  are 
airborne  with  mosquitoes  or  with  flies  or  things  of  this 
sort.  But  the  CDC  has  a  national  center  for  injury 
prevention  and  control  and  has  been  working  with  federal 
agencies  for  several  years-I  think  since  1972-and  other 
partners  to  collectively  come  up  with  solutions  to  youth 
and  school  violence.  I  was  very  surprised  to  find  out  that 
the  CDC  was  also  involved  in  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  discuss  here  today.  In  addition,  the 
CDC’s  National  Center  for  Chronic  Disease  Prevention 
and  Health  Promotion  Studies  performs  studies  on  youth 
violence  on  an  on-going  basis.  They  may  be  a  resource  for 
us.  We  may  be  able  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Biddy  made  one  comment  that  stood  out,  and  that 
was  that  it  could  happen  anywhere.  Have  we,  for  such  a 
long  time  -  and  this  is  for  all  of  the  panelists  -  have  we  for 
a  long  time  been  wearing  blinders  and  not  realizing  that 
something  was  fermenting  in  our  schools,  in  our 
communities  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  are  caught  by 
surprise?  I’m  not  trying  to  place  blame  on  the  schools,  but 
did  we  not  realize  it  was  coming? 

Biddy:  Well,  1  think  those  of  us  who  are  as  old  as  I 
am  recognize  deterioration,  beginning  with  the  family.  I 
have  thirty-nine  years  of  teaching  experience,  so  I  have 
noticed  the  involvement  is  not  as  much  now  as  it  once  was 
when  I  started  teaching.  Whatever  the  school  did  and 
whatever  the  community  did,  we  were  in  agreement.  That 
gave  students  more  security,  I  believe.  I  think,  in  my 
situation,  that  I  probably  did  think,  “Well,  it  could  happen, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  happen.”  Therefore,  not  a  lot 
was  done.  I  am  certainly  more  sensitive  now  to  what  is 
going  on  then  I  was.  I  have  certainly  tried  all  summer  to  be 
sure  the  churches  and  all  organizations  within  our 
community  make  it  known  what  they  can  do  to  strengthen 
family.  So  many  times  1  have  parents  who  say,  “I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  my  child.”  I  think  there  is  a  cry  for  a 
lot  of  help  and  that  is  why  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  it’s 
going  to  be  society  that  makes  the  change  if  we  overcome 
the  violence  that  we  are  experiencing. 

Linda  Lorelle:  Jose,  I  would  like  to  jump  in  here  for 
just  a  moment  if  I  may  and  get  some  of  the  audience 
members  involved.  I  know  we  have  been  listening  to  all  of 
the  stories  and  I  have  been  watching  the  nods  and  some  of 
the  “mmm-hmms.”  I  know  some  of  you  are  very  eager  to 
express  your  opinions.  Who  would  like  to  be  first  and  ask 
a  question,  or  perhaps  make  a  comment  on  something  that 
you  heard?  Sir,  would  you  stand  up,  please,  and  tell  us 
who  you  are? 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Fred  Johnson.  I  have 
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worked  for  Houston  Independent  School  District  (HISD) 
for  a  number  of  years  working  with  the  children  who  are 
involved  in  gangs,  drugs,  and  with  the  occult.  I  am 
concerned  about  how  we  have  allowed  traditional 
approaches  to  school  go  on  for  so  long.  We  have,  for 
instance,  a  bus.  Now  kids  on  the  bus  have  about  twelve 
problems  on  the  bus.  Get  the  kid  in  the  classroom.  We 
have  a  person  on  the  bus  looking  north,  three  kids  behind 
him  or  her.  You  have  to  be  certain  about  that  child  being 
safe.  How  do  we  look  at  that  and  see  there  is  a  problem? 
We  have  on  the  campus  police  officers,  assistant 
principals,  people  like  me  and  we  have  one  guy  on  the  bus. 
The  bus-there  are  arrests  on  the  bus,  drug  deals,  shootings 
on  the  bus,  all  that.  1  do  not  understand  why  we  can  sit 
here,  be  adults  about  it,  and  our  kids  be  treated  like  that. 

Lorelle:  So  where  would  you  like  to  see  the  help 
come  from?  Y ou  are  talking  about  a  specific  situation  and 
violence  that  is  happening  on  school  buses.  A  bus  driver, 
whose  job  it  is  to  drive  the  bus,  is  not  able  to  deal  with  all 
these  other  things.  What  do  you  think  is  the  solution? 

Johnson:  First  of  all,  we  need  to  put  more  adults  on 
the  campus  to  recognize  those  situations.  A  counselor 
cannot  be  a  counselor  in  the  office  or  a  person  in  the 
office.  An  adult  needs  to  be  in  the  hallway,  on  the 


stairwells  looking  at  stuff.  You  see  a  kid  in  the  morning 
sitting  by  himself  or  walking  by  himself,  a  kid  that’s 
cursing,  and  a  girl  with  a  dress  too  short-those  things  are 
indicators.  We  have  closed  our  eyes  to  this. 

Lorelle:  So  we  have  to  be  more  aware  of  the  signs 
that  are  there.  Mr.  Bond,  you’re  a  principal.  Would  you 
like  to  comment  on  some  of  the  signs  that  are  out  there  that 
you,  as  a  principal,  can  be  aware  of? 

Bond:  I  think  often  you  are  aware  of  the  situation. 

You  might  be  aware  of  the  signs  and  so  forth.  But  as 
administrators,  your  hands  are  often  tied  because  you 
cannot  suspend  a  kid  from  school  or  expel  a  kid  from 
school  because  he  has  a  different  opinion  than  the  majority 
of  students  in  the  school  or  is  exhibiting  behavior.  You 
have  to  try  to  address  that  problem  with  counseling  and 
through  interpersonal  relationships.  But  a  lot  of  kids  have 
problems.  Many,  kids  that  are  in  school  have  problems. 
You  cannot  just  throw  those  kids  out  because  they  simply 
walk  by  themselves  or  a  girl  wears  a  dress  too  short. 

Lorelle:  In  your  situation,  what  have  you  learned 
from  the  experience  that  happened  at  your  school?  What 
have  you  done?  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  keep  this 
from  happening  again? 

Bond:  Well,  I  think  that  in  education  we  need  to  get 
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back  to  character  education.  For  a  long  time,  through  the 
‘70s  and  ‘80s  and  ‘90s,  we  felt  like  that  was  the  parent’s 
role  and  the  church’s  role,  that  the  school  should  not  get 
involved  in  character  education.  I  think  that  we  should  get 
involved  in  character  education,  that  we  should  be  working 
with  kids  to  have  kids  set  goals  and  work  towards  those 
goals  and  to  establish  programs  such  as  this. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in  our  school,  this  year 
we  used  Seven  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  Teenagers, 
which  is  one  of  the  Steven  Kirby  books.  We  have  books 
for  every  student  in  school,  along  with  workbooks.  At  least 
30  minutes  a  week,  they  are  there  in  the  classroom  with 
teachers  and  the  teachers  are  trying  to  work  with  them  on 
those  seven  habits  and  principles  of  positive  living.  I  think 
that  we  have  to  get  back  to  doing  that.  We  have  not  done 
that  in  education  in  a  while.  We  felt  that  was  the  parent’s 
role,  but  it’s  our  role,  too. 

Lorelle:  Ok,  we  will  get  to  as  many  as  we  can.  Right 
now,  we  have  somebody  waiting  at  the  microphone.  I’ll 
come  around  and  take  some  more  questions.  Ma’am,  will 
you  tell  us  who  you  are? 

Audience  member:  I  am  Naomi  Ward  from  Clark 
Atlanta  University  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  I  have  a  question 
and,  I  guess,  a  follow  up  comment  to  my  own  question.  It 
has  always  been  a  concern  that  there  are  youngsters  in 
school  who  show  the  signs.  I  really  hate  to  talk  about 
Columbine,  but  when  you  have  that  kind  of  behavior  and 
the  difference  in  dress,  I  wonder  whether  we  cannot  bring 
a  team  of  persons  together.  You  have  the  school  social 
workers  that  are  to  connect  with  the  home  and  they  are  not 
just  concerned  about  bringing  resources  or  getting 
clothing.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  we  can  bring  a  team 
of  persons  -  the  school  social  worker,  the  psychologist, 
and  counselor.  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  one  discipline 
that  can  really  do  it  all.  I  think  we  put  a  great  load  on  our 
teachers.  They  see  a  lot.  Yet,  they  do  not  have  anyone  to 
turn  to.  My  question  is  do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  to 
bring  a  team  of  people,  including  parents,  together  to  help 
deal  with  the  problem?  That  is  for  any  person  who  wants 
to  respond  to  it. 

Swinger:  There  is  an  initiative  in  California  that  is 
doing  just  that.  We  have  an  initiative  that  is  called  the 
Family  Development  Initiative  in  which  collaboratives  are 
set  up  with  a  variety  of  different  community-based 
agencies  addressing  the  range  of  problems  at  the  point  of 
entry  with  the  schools.  We  also  have  what  is  called  the 
Early  Mental  Health  Initiative  where  children  who  are  at 
risk  because  of  divorces,  separation,  loss,  or  foster  care 
have  people  from  the  community  go  into  the  schools  and 
spend  time  with  those  children.  So  there  are  initiatives  and 
we  are  setting  up  a  wide  variety  of  mental  health  clinics  on 
campus  that  are  based  by  definition  with  team.  An 
important  part  of  that  team  is  home  visits.  The  members  of 
the  team  can  go  to  the  home  with  the  students  and  engage 
with  not  just  the  child,  but  also  the  parents.  Then  they  are 
teamed  with  community-based  organizations  like 
Children’s  Institute  where  there  is  a  range  of  services 
bringing  them  all  together.  And  it  is  made  possible  with 


mental  health  money  from  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  There  is  pass-through  federal  money,  mental  health 
money.  In  California  we  also  have  the  Proposition  10 
money  or  the  tobacco  initiative.  What  we  are  looking  at 
there  is  input  mental  health,  providing  intervention  from 
zero  to  three,  mental  health  intervention  so  that  everybody 
truly  has  the  possibility  of  getting  what  they  need  at  the 
most  vulnerable  time  of  their  lives. 

Grinan:  Parents,  teachers,  and  counselors  involved 
with  trying  to  come  up  with  solutions  .  .  .  Should  not  we 
also  try  and  go  to  the  students  themselves?  I  would  like  for 
Hollan  to  try  and  comment  on  this  if  at  all  possible.  What 
can  students  do?  There  is  a  feeling  sometimes,  if 
something  is  happening  with  some  acquaintances,  if  you 
say  something,  you  are  tattling  on  them.  Should  we  move 
away  from  that  and  move  towards  protecting? 

Holm:  We  definitely  should  move  away  from  that. 

We  are  trying  to  do  that.  At  our  school  we  have  a  tip  line 
we  can  call  and  leave  an  anonymous  message  about 
anything  that  has  happened.  And  we  have  had  instances 
where  people  have  said  things  like  that.  Somebody  told  a 
friend  of  theirs  and  that  friend  told  somebody  else  and  that 
somebody  else  told  the  hotline.  Through  an  indirect  chain, 
this  comment  was  reported  and  it  was  dealt  with  by  the 
school  administrators. 

Grinan:  Should  a  lot  of  other  schools,  in  your 
opinion,  move  towards  that? 

Holm:  Yes,  sir.  Most  definitely. 

Grinan:  But  is  that  not  difficult  for  students  because 
there  is  that  perception  that  “Oh,  he  is  tattling  on 
everybody.” 

Holm:  Yes,  that  is  the  perception.  I  mean  when  I  grew 
up  I  was  taught  not  to  tell  on  people.  I  would  be  a  narc. 

But  we  need  to  move  away  from  that. 

Bond:  Hollan’s  been  a  part  of  the  group  and 
sometimes  we  send  a  group  of  students  out  to  talk  to  other 
high  schools  to  break  down  this  idea  of  you  do  not  rat  on 
another  student.  Most  students  would  tell  you  in  a  survey 
that  if  they  saw  a  kid  with  a  gun  at  school  that  they  would 
not  report  it.  The  young  man  who  had  the  gun,  who  did  the 
shooting  at  our  school,  had  the  gun  at  our  school  the 
Wednesday  prior  to  the  shooting  taking  place  on  Monday. 
At  least  five  students  saw  that  gun  and  none  of  them 
reported  it  to  an  adult.  They  did  not  report  it  to  their 
parents.  They  did  not  report  it  to  anyone  in  authority.  On 
Monday  morning  he  pulled  that  gun  and  shot  their  friends. 
We  send  this  group  of  students  out  to  deliver  that  message. 
They  speak  to  other  high  school  assemblies.  We  have  done 
surveys  prior  to  showing  up  and  delivering  this  message 
and  then  surveys  after.  That  is  the  only  way,  that  we  can 
break  down  this  barrier  that  students  have  that  you  do  not 
rat  on  someone.  You  do  have  to  tell  someone  in  authority 
when  people  are  doing  things  that  endanger  the  whole 
group.  We  have  to  break  those  bamers  fast. 

Lorelle:  So  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  do  you 
believe  that  those  same  students  who  saw  that  gun  the  day 
before,  if  the  situation  were  to  repeat  itself,  would  they 
then  go  and  tell  someone?  Have  they  learned  from  that 
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experience  to  the  point  where  they  would  go  ahead  and 
take  action  and  alert  someone? 

Bond:  I  believe  that  if  anyone  in  our  school  now  saw 
a  gun,  I  believe  it  would  be  reported.  Even  if  it  were 
reported  to  the  tip  line  which  is  an  anonymous  tip  line 
where  we  do  not  really  care  who  said  it.  We  just  want  to 
know  what  has  been  said.  You  have  to  encourage  that. 

They  might  not  come  tell  me  because  they  do  not  want  to 
get  that  person  in  trouble.  They  might  do  it  anonymously. 
We  also  have  another  program  in  place  called  ‘TJatural 
Helpers.”  What  we  have  done  there  is  identify  the  students, 
the  teachers,  even  the  janitors,  the  bus  drivers  and  the 
cafeteria  workers  that  students  trust,  that  they  would  go  to 
if  they  had  a  problem.  We  take  this  diverse  group- 
students,  teachers,  and  janitors-to  training  about  when  they 
need  to  come  forward  and  how  they  need  to  counsel  with 
these  kids.  The  kids  pick  the  ones.  We  are  not  picking  the 
class  presidents  and  cheerleaders.  We  are  picking  a  broad 
range  of  students. 

Lorelle:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bond.  Sir,  your  name? 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Reverend  Larry 
Fryer.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  maybe  to  our  panelists  here 
with  our  school  system.  That  is  the  gentleman  here  to  my 
left.  Have  there  been  any  programs  in  place  prior  to  these 
incidents  that  dealt  with  conflict  resolution,  that  dealt  with 
crime  prevention  and  cultural  programs.  Were  any  of  these 
in  place?  And  to  the  gentleman  almost  to  the  end  .  .  .  Mr. 
Carter  .  .  .  who  made  the  comment  about  how  all  the 
shootings  had  been  existing  for  years  and  then  since  these 
shootings  have  been  in  some  of  the  other  areas  that  have 
not  been  noticed  or  have  not  been  happening,  or  we  did  not 
know  about,  now  the  country  wants  to  bring  in  the  ten 
commandments  and  other  things  back  into  the  school 
system.  Would  he  please  answer  that  question? 

Lorelle:  Thank  you  very  much.  Who  did  you  want  to 
answer  first,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Bond,  or  Mr.  Biddy? 

Biddy:  My  response  to  that  is  yes,  there  have  been 
some  things  on  conflict  resolution.  It  has  been  a  big  part  of 
our  school.  With  conflict,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  just 
respecting  each  other.  My  school  is  one  where  students 
walk  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  hallways.  We  had  not 
had  a  disciplinary  hearing  for  a  student  in  three  years 
because  we  had  respected  each  other.  That  was  a  problem 
when  I  returned  to  the  high  school  as  the  principal.  There 
are  programs  that  we  start  in  elementary  school.  One  is, 
some  of  you  will  be  familiar  with  if  you  are  in  teaching, 
“Good  Touch,  Bad  Touch.”  It  is  ok  to  tell.  That  is  a  “no- 
no”  touch.  We  have  found  out  a  lot  of  information  about 
children  who  were  being  abused  at  home.  We  probably 
were  not  as  sensitive  as  we  now  are  and  doing  some 
prevention  kinds  of  things.  I  think  I  want  to  pattern  our  “It 
is  ok  to  tell”  after  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  also  the 
airlines.  If  you  hear  anything  that  suggests  there  could  be 
something  violent  happening,  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
save  not  only  your  life,  but  also  the  lives  of  others.  We  are 
looking  at  that  very  seriously.  Talking  with  the  student 
body,  1  think  they  are  very  sensitive.  For  the  most  part,  I 
think  yes,  we  would  know  if  something  were  going  to 


happen. 

Lorelle:  Mr.  Carter? 

Carter:  I  kind  of  figured  that  earlier,  at  Armstrong 
High  School.  They  have  instituted  several  programs  that  I 
think  are  going  to  help.  But  you  have  to  understand  that 
many  of  the  things  that  are  happening  in  our  schools  are 
simply  a  microcosm  of  what  is  happening  right  in  our 
neighborhoods.  What  you  try  to  do  in  school,  once  they 
leave  school  they  go  right  back  to  it  into  their 
neighborhoods.  Then  we  come  back  and  have  to  start  all 
over  again.  If  anything,  we  will  try  to  let  the  kids  know 
that  a  long  time  ago  our  parents  told  us  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  lies.  There  was  a  big  lie  that  you  do  not  tell  at  all. 
And  there  was  that  little  white  lie  that  you  could  tell 
because  you  were  protecting  somebody,  or  it  was 
something  to  save  someone.  So  yes,  in  this  case,  we  do 
have  to  tell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  REA  (Richmond 
Education  Association),  the  VA  (Veteran’s 
Administration),  the  NEA  (National  Education 
Association).  On  our  local  level,  we  have  this  program 
called  “Hands  without  Guns.”  We  use  that  particular 
program  to  help  get  our  kids  to  realize  that  they  have  to  be 
empowered  to  help  themselves.  It  is  not  just  the  teacher’s 
job.  It  is  not  just  the  administrators,  the  community,  and 
the  businesses.  It  is  everybody.  So,  yes,  the  kids  are  doing 
it.  We  want  them  to  understand  that  when  you  tell 
someone,  you  are  not  really  tattling.  You  are  saving  your 
life  or  you  are  saving  somebody  else’s  life.  It  is  very 
important. 

Swinger:  I  just  have  to  say  that  when  you  tell  on  this 
kid,  you  are  not  trying  to  put  him  in  jail.  You  are  trying  to 
get  him  help.  The  kid  that  you  are  telling  on  needs  help. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  we  are  not  looking  at  them  like  they 
are  criminals.  We  are  looking  at  them  like  they  are  people 
in  trouble,  that  need  intervention. 

Lorelle:  You  are  talking  about  the  mental  health 
aspect  again.  We  keep  coming  back  to  that. 

Swinger:  Absolutely. 

Lorelle:  Ok.  I  believe  the  gentleman  also  wanted  to 
hear  from  you,  Mr.  Bond,  on  this  question. 

Bond:  1  would  say  that  those  programs  were  in  place. 

I  would  say  that  they  are  much  more  intensified  now  and 
they  are  taken  much  more  seriously  now. 

Lorelle:  There  is  a  lady  who  has  been  standing  at 
microphone  very  quietly  for  the  last  few  minutes. 

Audience  member:  Thank  you.  I’m  Carolyn  Peters, 
the  President  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  More  importantly,  I  am  a 
social  worker  at  Edison  Elementary  School  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  My  question  or  concern  with  the  panel  (is)  there  are 
not  very  many  social  workers  in  schools.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  do  you  feel  in  regard  to  the  situations  and 
experiences  that  you  have  had  how  social  workers  can 
help.  We  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  team.  We  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  intervention.  We  have  grace  systems  in  Dayton 
with  the  juvenile  court  with  Judge  Murphy  and  Judge 
Koontz  who  are  helping  us  with  truancy  issues.  We  have 
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talked  about  mental  health  issues.  We  are  dealing  with 
children  now  who  had  been  crack  addicted  babies.  We  are 
being  exposed  to  so  many  environmental  issues  that  the 
teachers,  again,  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  is  about  team  efforts. 
Social  workers  are  about  people  business.  We  advocate  for 
families  and  children.  We  can  do  the  home  visits.  We  can 
help  those  youngsters  from  home  to  school.  That  is  our 
goal.  Is  that  happening  in  your  communities?  How  does 
that  affect  you? 

Carter:  In  my  school,  when  a  kid  goes  to  the  court  the 
judge  tells  this  kid,  “I  want  to  send  you  to  school  and  I 
want  you  to  go  to  school  everyday.”  The  kid  comes  to 
school,  but  then  he  is  in  my  class.  He  is  not  doing  the 
work.  He  will  not  do  the  work.  The  only  thing  he  is 
required  to  do  is  come  to  school.  I  am  caught  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place — Why? —  Because  if  I  put  the  kid 
out  of  my  class  .  . .  First  of  all,  I  should  not  put  him  out 
because  of  a  behavior  problem.  Secondly,  if  I  put  him  out 
he  cannot  leam.  But  then,  this  kid  is  disrupting  the 
majority  of  my  class.  I  am  spending  more  time  in 
discipline  than  I  am  teaching  the  class.  Maybe,  in  the  court 
system  like  the  lady  said,  that  is  a  collaborative  effort  that 
everyone  has  to  have  input  into  because  there  are  resources 
that  other  outside  agencies  can  help  out  with.  If  our  judges, 
first  of  all,  just  said,  “Not  only  do  you  go  to  class,  but  you 
must  do  your  work  while  you  are  in  that  class,”  some 
demands  must  be  placed  on  that  kid  to  perform.  Then,  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  kids  that  come  to 
your  class  and  you  do  not  know  what  kind  of  record  they 
have.  You  only  find  out  later.  A  kid  whom  I  really 
disciplined,  I  found  out  later,  had  really  hurt  somebody 
else  and  hurt  them  fatally  and  it  is  through  the  grace  of 
God  that  I  am  still  here.  That’s  a  problem. 

Lorelle:  I  think  your  comments  about  setting 
expectations  and  goals  are  very  well  taken.  We  have  to 
place  them  upon  young  people  because  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  have  a 
young  lady  here  that  I  would  like  to  hear  from.  A  young 
person’s  perspective.  Could  you  please  tell  us  your  name? 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Nisa  Polite  and  as  a 
student  at  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Baytown,  I  mean,  I  understand 
what  you  were  saying  about  groups  and  getting  us 
involved  from  being  nonviolent  and  everything.  But  what 
about  those  of  us  who  do  not  have  the  bravery  of  going  to 
the  counselor  and  telling  our  business  and  everything,  you 
know?  You  see  a  kid  on  the  comer  over  there  or  over  in 
school  and  they  are  not  so  popular.  They  are  always  down 
and  everything.  You  tell  a  friend,  “Look  at  that  girl.”  and 
the  friend  says,  “Well,  that  is  none  of  my  business.”  It  is 
your  business  because  that  person  could  be  going  through 
problems.  An  outlet  for  them  could  be  violence.  You 
know,  your  life  could  be  on  the  line.  You  never  know 
when  a  person  could  take  it  out  on  you.  Another  idea  is  do 
not  just  have  groups.  The  counselors,  or  teachers,  or  social 
workers  should  come  in  your  classroom  two  or  three  times 
a  day  and  see  a  person  who  looks  down,  or  looks  like  they 
are  having  problems  and  talk  to  that  person  personally,  one 
on  one. 


Lorelle:  So  instead  of  waiting  for  the  student  who 
needs  help,  and  is  probably  not  the  person  who  is  going  to 
seek  help  .  .  .  Instead  of  waiting  for  that  person  to  try  and 
find  the  counselor  or  the  social  worker,  have  the  social 
worker  come  to  the  classroom  and  just  kind  of  do  a  spot 
check  is  what  you  are  suggesting  in  that  case. 

What  kind  of  effect  has  all  of  this  recent  school 
violence  had  on  your  school?  What  are  the  conversations 
like  among  your  peers? 

Audience  member:  Most  of  the  time,  the  majority  of 
the  youth  at  school,  are  talking  about  “Oh,  did  you  hear 
about  what  happened  at  Columbine”  or  “  Did  you  hear 
about  what  happened  in  that  state?”  Before  all  of  this  it 
was  just,  “Oh,  I  am  going  to  the  game”  and  “I  am  going  to 
whip  up  this  person”  or  “I  am  going  do  that.”  They  are 
actually  realizing  that  your  life  can  be  on  the  line.  Most  of 
the  kids  now  are  looking  out  for  those  kinds  of  people. 

Lorelle:  So,  is  there  a  feeling  now  that  if  they  see  a 
red  flag  that  they  would  report  it  to  someone? 

Audience  member:  Yes.  But  they  do  not  want  to,  you 
know,  just  go  on  and  tell  on  that  person.  So  they  are,  like, 
looking  for  another  way. 

Lorelle:  For  an  anonymous  way  like  the  tip  line  that 
has  been  set  up  at  (Heath  High  School  in  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky).  Some  other  anonymous  way  so  that  they  can 
say  something  without  feeling  like  they  are  ratting  on 
somebody. 

Shoels:  I  am  not  an  educator,  but  I  would  like  to  speak 
with  this  young  lady.  There  is  one  simple  thing.  I  know 
everybody  has  heard  of  Joe  Clark.  What  these 
administrators  and  these  people  sitting  in  these  offices  in 
cushy  chairs  should  do  is  go  back  to  the  old  method.  Let  us 
get  in  the  hallways  and  listen  to  the  children  and  find  out 
what  is  going  on  with  them.  That  will  cut  it  off. 

Lorelle:  You  know,  I  think  that  is  obviously  a  point 
that  people  agree  with.  I  was  struck  by  what  Mr.  Biddy 
said.  In  his  situation,  he  knew  this  kid.  You  said  you  know 
most  of  the  kids.  You  have  taught  them  since  they  were  in 
kindergarten.  You  knew  this  particular  kid  who  was  the 
shooter.  From  what  you  could  tell,  there  were  no  signs  and 
no  problems.  He  just  even  said  to  you,  “I  do  not  know  why 
I  did  this.”  That  has  to  make  us  all  think,  “Well  what  could 
we  have  done  in  this  particular  case  to  reach  this  particular 
kid?” 

Biddy:  The  point  being  the  only  individual,  in  my 
opinion,  that  knew  that  he  was  so  troubled  that  he  would 
do  something  like  this  was  his  mother.  If  my  mother  could 
look  at  eight  of  us  and  know  if  we  had  dirty  ears  before  we 
left  for  school,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  noticed  if  we  had 
a  gun  before  we  left  our  building.  I  think  that  is  our  point. 
If  the  family  is  close  enough  to  the  student  situation,  they 
will  call  and  tell  us  about  the  child’s  problems.  We  have  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  is  afraid  to  ask  for  help.  That  is  why 
all  this  mental  health  is  so  vital.  We  know  that  it  is  up  here 
that  our  society  is  sick.  We  have  to  be  aware  of  that  and  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  We  want  people  to  be 
healed.  But  I  am  certain  the  only  person  who  knew  .  .  .  her 
son  was  so  confused  that  he  would  do  something  this 
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drastic.  I  also  think  that  the  media’s  playing  up  of  what 
happened  at  Columbine  gave  him  enough  courage  to  do 
that.  I  will  make  this  statement  now.  The  media  can  be  an 
enemy  or  it  can  be  our  best  friend.  The  media  should  be 
very  sensitive  to  how  much  recognition  they  are  giving 
young  people.  It  is  no  different  today  than  it  was  when  you 
and  I  were  growing  up.  They  like  the  attention.  In  my 
situation,  the  media  interviewed  students  who  were  not 
students  at  Heritage  High  School.  And  they  told  a  better 
story  than  we  told.  Naturally,  they  (the  media)  stayed  on 
our  campus  longer  than  they  did  in  the  Buckhead  area  of 
Atlanta  where  eight  people  were  slain,  the  difference  being 
adults  would  not  talk  to  the  media  but  students  would.  So 
that  is  another  one  of  my  messages.  Leave  them  alone  until 
you  know  that  they  are  the  ones  that  are  involved. 

Sboels:  But  that  is  where  education  comes  in. 
Everybody  needs  to  be  educated  when  it  comes  to  that.  I 
know  you  are  saying  the  media  is  an  enemy,  but  the  media 
can  be,  like  you  said,  a  best  friend.  If  someone  was  there  at 
that  spot,  tell  them  exactly  what  to  tell  those  children  just 
like  they  should  be  at  home.  It  should  not  make  a 
difference.  I  really  do  feel  that  the  adults  of  this  nation  are 
not  owning  up  to  what  they  should  be.  I  can  blame  myself 
a  little  bit  at  that  irony.  My  children  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  they  were  being  called  a  racial  slur.  But,  because 
of  us  being  passive  parents,  we  told  our  children  not  to 
lean  on  that  crutch  of  racism  which  still  exists.  I  did  not 
want  to  believe  it,  but  now,  today  1  still  believe  there  is 
racism.  If  we  do  not  do  something  now  to  stop  it,  all  of  this 
stuff  that  we  are  talking  about  now  will  not  mean  a  thing. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  look  at  these  parents,  look  at 
these  students,  and  look  at  one  another  and  say,  “We  are 
fixing  to  do  something  about  it  because  these  are  our 
children.” 

Grinan:  You  mention  racism,  but  hatred  is  also  .  .  . 

Shoels:  Hatred  is  just  a  knock  off  of  racism.  Racism  is 
a  knock  off  of  hatred.  Any  way  you  put  it,  it  is  going  to  all 
go  together.  One  is  no  worse  than  the  other. 

Grinan:  We  have  got  a  lot  to  work  with.  Ms.  Wilson 
you  expressed  an  interest  in  making  a  comment  so  I 
wanted  to  get  to  you.  I  think  it  was  regarding  the  programs 
we  have  got.  As  a  parent,  do  you  think  these  programs  are 
going  to  be  effective?  It  may  be  too  little,  too  late  for 
some. 

Wilson:  What  I  think  1  wanted  to  address  is  the  issue 
about  the  school.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  blame  or  look  for 
somebody  to  blame,  but  having  more  teachers  patrol  the 
hallways  would  not  have  prevented  Westside.  After  this 
incident,  I  went  and  spoke  with  the  principal.  I  asked  her. 
These  boys  were  not  children  that  I  knew  and  we  live  in  an 
area  where  everybody  knows  everybody  or  knows 
somebody  that  does.  These  were  not  children  I  knew,  so 
when  I  made  the  appointment  to  go  and  talk  to  her,  I  asked 
her,  “Could  you  have  picked  these  students  out  as  being 
the  type  of  students  to  carry  out  this  kind  if  rampage?” 

And  she  was  like,  “No.  Out  of  all  the  students,  I  could  not 
have  picked  these  two.”  These  were  not  troubled  students. 


These  were  children  from  good  homes.  One  of  the  children 
had  both  parents,  both  biological  parents.  That  is  kind  of 
strange  in  today’s  world.  This  child  had  both  parents.  Had 
parents  who  loved  him  dearly.  Both  parents  were  there 
with  the  rest  of  us  that  day  looking  for  their  children  to 
make  sure  their  children  were  not  among  the  victims.  They 
were  shocked.  The  fact  that  the  teachers  patrol  the 
hallways  would  not  have  prevented  this.  Having  more 
preventative  programs  in  there  might  have  prevented  it 
because  obviously  they  had  an  anger  there  that  nobody 
was  picking  up  on.  They  were  not  showing  any  signs  of 
that  anger.  Maybe  if  they  had  a  preventative  program  of 
that  nature,  that  might  have  stopped  it.  But  who’s  to  say? 
There’s  no  set  rule  that’s  going  to  take  care  of  every  one  of 
these  schools  here  and  fix  every  one  of  these  problems. 

Lorelle:  In  that  particular  case,  maybe  the  suggestion 
that  the  young  lady  had  a  moment  ago  which  was  to  have 
some  of  the  social  workers  or  the  counselors  actually  go 
into  the  classrooms  on  a  regular  basis  (would  work).  Mr. 
Shoels,  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  you  for  just  a  moment  and 
ask  you  something.  In  retrospect,  looking  back  on  the 
conversation,  conversation  you  had  with  Isaiah  72  hours 
before  he  was  killed,  what  do  you  wish  you  had  said  or 
done  differently? 

Shoels:  Well,  there  was  nothing  we  could  really  say  or 
do  because  with  me  being  a  father  and  him  being  a  son  . . . 
He  loved  me  with  no  expectations  and  I  loved  him  the 
same  way.  I  did  everything  that  I  knew  how  to  make  him 
tell  me  something.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  he  took 
it ...  I  do  not  know  how  he  took  it.  But  I  begged  him  to 
tell  me  something  that  day.  I  wish  somebody  could  have 
told  me  I  was  almost  a  dead  man.  If  anyone  had  seen  me 
after  that  day,  I  have  not  been  right  since.  Everybody  sits 
around  and  wants  to  talk  about  what  we  should  do,  could 
do,  and  how  we  could  do  it.  No,  we  should  not  do  that. 
These  social  workers,  these  doctors,  these  psychiatrists,  all 
of  us,  the  parents.  .  .  we  have  to  get  together.  Until  then, 
our  children  are  demolished  anyway.  They  do  not  know 
which  way  to  go.  The  children  are  just  beautiful  seeds 
down  there,  just  waiting  for  someone  to  come  cultivate 
them.  I  am  not  saying  the  parents  have  to  cultivate  the 
seeds,  but  choose  somebody  to  come  cultivate  those  seeds. 
That  is  why  all  of  the  hatred  and  the  destruction  are  going 
on  in  the  world  today.  People  hate  to  own  up  to  it.  I  know  . 

.  .  Please,  forgive  me.  I  am  talking  to  those  who  need  to  be 
talked  to  right  now.  They  are  getting  up  to  the  plate  and 
dropping  the  ball.  You  know  who  you  are.  That  causes 
destruction  for  all  of  us.  If  we  all  get  up  to  the  plate  and 
talk  about  it,  about  how  we  are  going  to  hold  on  to  the  ball, 
then  we  will  be  better  off. 

Lorelle:  Ok,  there  is  a  lady  .  .  .  Okay,  we  will  let  you 
make  your  comment  and  then  move  on.  Go  ahead,  Mr. 
Carter.  Make  your  comment. 

Carter:  My  comment  is  relating  to  parents,  to 
teachers.  You  know  the  problem  is  not  so  much  that  the 
kids  who  are  committing  violence  came  from  a  single 
parent  home  or  they  came  from  two.  The  problem  is  that 
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parents  have  to  start  being  parents  again.  Parents  are  the 
children  and  the  children  are  the  parents.  Our  children  are 
the  ones  that  need  direction  and  we  are  not  giving  them 
direction.  We  are  telling  them,  “Go  out  and  do  your  thing. 
When  you  get  in  trouble,  then  you  come  and  you  tell  me.” 

I  have  to  pin  this  on  the  ACLU  (American  Civil  Liberties 
Union).  I  was  involved  in  a  meeting  with  them.  I 
understand  that  all  of  us  have  rights.  1  taught  government, 
so  1  know  about  the  Constitution.  But  I  also  understand 
that  in  the  constitution,  when  your  right  infringes  on 
someone  else’s  it’s  cut  off.  And  so,  with  our  kids,  we  have 
to  put  our  kids  back  into  the  places  they  belong.  We  have 
to  start  providing  guidance  for  them.  This  workshop  has 
been  really  educational  for  me.  I  thank  God  that  Jimmy 
Cunningham  asked  me  to  come.  1  heard  something  said 
today  that  should  be  modeled.  First  of  all,  I  have  always 
heard  it  said  that  parenting  is  a  hit  and  miss  thing.  We 
never  know  whether  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  or  not. 
There  are  regulations  for  doctors,  for  lawyers,  for  teachers, 
for  everybody.  Maybe  every  last  one  of  us  here  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  regulation  or  guideline,  or  have  some 
kind  of  certification  for  parenting. 

Lorelle:  Thank  you.  1  could  not  agree  with  you  more. 

I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  What  is  your  name 
ma’am? 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Ruth  Kershner.  I  am 
from  West  Virginia  University.  I  first  want  to  say  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shoels  and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  express  my 
condolences  on  the  loss  of  your  children.  I  have  a  thirteen- 
year-old  son.  I  could  not  even  imagine  having  that  kind  of 
pain  in  my  life.  I  have  heard  both  of  you  all.  I  have  seen 
Mrs.  Wilson  on  TV  with  some  people,  I  guess,  on  the 
capital  steps  in  Arkansas.  I  want  to  applaud  you  for  your 
courage  in  that.  1  know  that  you  all  have  a  non-profit 
foundation  for  some  of  the  work  that  you  have  done  and  1 
just  want  to  hear  a  little  bit  about  what  you  all  have  done  to 
help  try  to  give  this  some  meaning,  make  a  difference. 

Lorelle:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Wilson? 

Wilson:  Well,  we  started  an  organization  about  two 
weeks  after  the  shooting.  It  was  called  People  Against 
Violence  Everywhere.  It  was  an  organization  in  our 
community  made  up  of  some  of  the  people  from  the  school 
and  some  of  the  victims,  the  five  families.  Basically,  what 
we  wanted  to  do  was  find  out  what  we  could  do  in  a 
positive  manner  to  make  children  safer.  We  were  so 
shocked  that  this  had  happened  in  our  community.  Up  until 
this  point  that  community  felt  very  safe  and  secure.  The 
violence  was  in  Little  Rock  and  in  Memphis.  We  did  not 
have  those  problems.  Now  we  realize  we  do.  We  formed 
this  organization,  like  I  said,  to  make  something  positive. 
We,  since  then,  have  looked  into  several  laws  and 
legislation  in  Arkansas  to  see  what  kind  of  juvenile  laws 
and  gun  legislation  we  have.  Also  we  have  looked  at 
preventative  programs  that  took  place,  to  see  what  they 
were  in  the  schools  and  to  see,  basically,  what  steps  we 
could  take  to  keep  this  from  happening  again. 

Lorelle:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Wilson.  I’m  here 


now  with  a  young  man  who  has  his  own  story  to  tell  from 
here  in  the  Houston  community.  Could  you  tell  us  your 
name,  please? 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Johndrick  High. 

Lorelle:  Tell  us  your  situation. 

High:  I  am  from  Baytown  and  I  used  to  be  involved  in 
gang  activity  in  Baytown.  I  started  one  of  the  largest  gangs 
in  Baytown.  As  a  result  of  that,  when  I  decided  that  I  was 
going  to  get  out  of  the  gang,  I  ended  up  getting  shot  and 
paralyzed  by  some  other  gang  members  from  another  side 
of  town. 

Lorelle:  And  what  have  you  done  to  turn  things 
around  for  yourself  since  that?  What  have  you  learned 
from  the  whole  experience? 

High:  When  I  was  younger,  I  didn’t  think  too  much 
about  life  period  because  when  1  was  younger  I  saw  my 
dad  get  killed.  He  was  into  selling  drugs  and  stuff  like  that, 
so  1  told  myself  that  I  did  not  want  to  get  involved  with 
that  life.  I  was  going  to  school  everyday,  you  know, 
playing  football  and  stuff  like  that.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  how  hard  it  was  on  my  mom  because  she  had  to  take 
on  two  jobs  to  support  me,  my  brother,  and  my  sister.  That 
is  when  I  decided,  well,  1  am  fifteen  years  old.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself.  I  went  out  and  started  selling  drugs  myself. 
That  is  when  I  got  more  involved  with  the  street  life  and 
started  doing  the  gang  activity.  At  first  when  I  was  into  the 
gang  stuff,  it  really  did  not  bother  me.  I  used  to  always  go 
to  one  neighborhood  and  fight  or  have  shootouts  with 
these  other  gangs.  I  never  really  thought  that  I  was  going 
to  end  up  in  a  wheelchair  for  the  rest  of  my  life  or  that  my 
brother  was  going  to  get  killed.  He  got  killed  by  accident 
by  another  guy.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  gang.  That  is 
another  thing  that  I  always  have  to  think  about  now.  It  is 
like,  a  lot  of  the  stuff  I  was  doing,  I  was  out  there  taking 
chances  and  taking  people’s  lives.  We  were  shooting  at 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  my  brother  got  killed  by  a 
gun  that  I  had  brought  into  the  house  when  one  of  his 
friends  accidentally  shot  him. 

Lorelle:  So  your  life  has  been  surrounded  by 
violence.  What  have  you  taken  away  from  this  experience 
and  what  are  you  doing  to  help  other  young  people  see  that 
violence  is  not  the  way,  is  not  the  answer? 

High:  When  I  was  in  the  gang,  I  met  this  lady  right 
here,  Ms.  Stansberry.  She  was  an  at  risk  counselor  at  the 
time.  1  started  talking  to  her  and  she  was  asking  me  what 
did  I  want  out  of  life.  At  the  time,  I  didn’t  really  know.  All 
I  was  thinking  about  was  the  next  day  to  next  day.  She  told 
me  about  other  stuff  that  1  could  be  doing  besides  being  in 
a  gang.  Right  now,  in  Baytown,  we  have  started  some 
programs.  We  have  got  some  after  school  and  summer 
programs.  We  have  got  a  program  called  the  GAP 
Program.  It  used  to  stand  for  Gang  Activity  Prevention,  but 
now  we  have  changed  the  name  to  Getting  Attitudes 
Positive  because  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
youth,  the  elementary  kids.  We  figured  we  start  off  right 
there  first  and  start  working  with  the  elementary  kids.  Like 
someone  said  up  there  earlier,  I  think  it  was  the  second  one 
from  the  end  - 
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Lorelle:  Mr.  Carter 

High:  Everything  that  goes  on  inside  the  school,  you 
can  stop  it  while  it  is  in  the  school,  but  as  soon  as  they  go 
home  they  are  doing  the  same  thing  anyway.  You  can  stop 
it  while  you  see  it.  That  is  why  we  started  an  after  school 
program  so  we  can  be  with  them  a  little  bit  longer.  Most  of 
the  stuff  that  I  started  doing,  1  was  doing  it  right  when  1  got 
out  of  school  because  my  mom  was  not  home.  As  soon  as 
my  mom  came  home,  1  would  straighten  up  and  act  like  I 
was  doing  everything  she  wanted  me  to  do. 

Lorelle:  Like  you  were  the  fine  young  man  she  knew 
you  were.  Okay.  Several  things  here.  We  are  hearing  once 
again,  the  idea  that  this  is  not  obviously  just  a  school 
problem.  We’re  talking  about  a  multi-disciplinary 
approach  and  bringing  the  families  into  the  schools  and 
taking  the  schools  out  into  the  community.  Anybody  want 
to  comment  on  that  and  how  we  can  put  these  programs 
into  action?  You  were  talking  earlier  about  the  one  that’s 
going  on  in  California.  What  else  can  we  do?  How  can  we 
get  programs  like  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 

Carter:  You  know,  there  are  parents  and  many 
communities.  The  school  that  1  was  shot  in,  beside  the 
school  is  a  housing  project.  A  lot  of  the  kids  who  go  to  my 
school  come  from  various  housing  projects.  That  is  a  gang 
situation,  too.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  strong  mothers, 
particularly  in  those  communities.  Our  school  has  started 
to  bring  those  folks  into  the  school.  When  you  bring  them 
into  the  school  they  can  tell  those  kids,  “Get  out  of  the 
halls!  Go  to  class!”  And  those  kids  listen  to  them  in  the 
schools  because  they  listen  to  them  in  the  communities. 

But  of  course,  again,  these  are  parents  who  are  projecting 
that  positive  image  as  well.  You  cannot  tell  your  kid  to  do 
something  and  you  are  not  doing  it  yourself.  Everything 
rests  on  you  trying  to  present,  or  live  the  life. 

Swinger:  Somebody  once  said  that  helping  people  is 
not  brain  surgery.  It  is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  that. 
There  is  no  one  solution.  Among  the  solutions  that  are 
working  is  getting  fathers  more  involved.  Biological 
fathers  make  an  incredible  difference,  just  their  physical 
presence  and,  of  course,  a  positive  attitude.  Model 
transportation.  You  have  got  successful  partners  all  over 
the  country  where  miracles  are  taking  place  everyday.  But 
the  people  in  Kentucky  do  not  know  about  it  or  the  people 
in  California  do  not  know  about  it.  Model  transportation  is 
very  important.  Just  restoring  the  sense  of  community,  1 
think,  is  what  it’s  really  all  about.  It  is  not  discipline.  It  is 
people  caring  about  people  in  a  positive  way  and  making 
that  ok. 

Lorelle:  It  seems  as  though  we  maybe  need  some  type 
of  a  clearinghouse  that  would  help  coordinate  the  efforts  in 
one  state  with  another,  with  another,  with  another  so  that 
there  is  an  easy  way  for  us  to  share  all  of  this  information 
with  the  various  communities  around  the  country.  Is  there 
anything  like  that  that  exists  that  we  know  of?  Does 
anyone  know? 

Swinger:  The  CDC  Initiative  is  one.  She  mentioned 
the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  That’s  a 
clearinghouse  idea.  There  are  some.  But  I  do  not  think  a 


violence  prevention  and  education  ...  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  national  clearinghouse. 

Lorelle:  You  would  think  in  this  age  of  computers 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  log  on  to  the  Internet  to  find  out 
who  is  doing  what  in  this  community,  who  is  doing  what 
in  that  community  and  how  we  can  learn  from  each  other. 
Let  the  Congresswoman  speak  to  that. 

Jackson-Lee:  I  simply  want  to  acknowledge  as  well 
my  appreciation  for  the  panelists.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
today  and  that  is  why  I  started  our  session  out  earlier  on 
this  evening  with  the  idea  of  listening.  We  are  finding  out, 
those  of  us  who  are  policy  makers,  that  there  are  models 
that  are  existing  all  over  the  country  and  we  are  not 
communicating  with  each  other.  What  we’re  attempting  to 
do  is  not  reinvent  new  law,  to  give  you  new  laws  as  much 
as  we’re  trying  to  pull  out  from  the  communities  what 
works.  The  bipartisan  task  is  looking  as  we  have  spent 
over  these  eight  weeks  drawing  from  resources  and  ideas 
across  the  country  to  be  able  to  promote  this  as  a  national 
agenda.  There  is  no  computerized  list  right  now,  but  there 
is  that  intent  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  congress  to 
begin  to  use  models  from  communities  as  examples  as 
opposed  to  creating  something  from  Washington,  DC.  Let 
me  close  by  simply  saying  that  all  that  I  have  gathered  by 
listening  to  you  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  want  to  take  what  I’ve 
heard,  the  messages  that  I’ve  heard,  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  Washington.  1  also  want  to  just  remind  all  of 
us,  though  we  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  it,  all  of  the  violent 
incidences  resulted  around  guns.  I  hope  that  we’re  not 
fearful.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  get  intimidated  by  others  and 
not  talk  about  the  violence  that  guns  bring  about  in  our 
society.  It’s  still  the  tool  of  use  to  create  violence  against 
children,  to  create  violence  against  adults,  and  we  have  to 
get  a  grip  on  that.  We,  as  Americans,  have  to  understand 
that  guns  are  very  much  a  part  of  violence.  We  can  live  in 
this  nation  by  regulating  guns.  But  we  look  to  you  for 
giving  us  the  insight  for  national  models.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Lorelle:  Thank  you  very  much,  Congresswoman. 

Grinan:  When  conflict  resolution  is  sort  of  an 
intervention,  when  should  the  intervention  begin?  In  K-8? 
Is  there  a  consensus  that  we  need  to  start  earlier  than  junior 
high  school  or  middle  school? 

Shoels:  No  disrespect  to  the  principal  here,  but  I  feel 
like  all  children  are  still  children  until  they  become  adults. 

I  mean,  even  if  they’re  in  high  school,  middle  school  or 
elementary.  What  we  need  to  do  is  all  of  us  as  a  unit  - 
teachers,  principals,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  doctors  - 
all  of  us  need  to  go  to  congress  and  tell  them  we  need 
these.  We  need  the  finances  to  do  these  things  instead  of 
sitting  up  talking  about  it.  That  is  our  problem.  We  want  to 
sit  up  and  talk  about  what  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  get 
out  there  and  get  on  the  front  line  and  say,  “We  demand 
that  this  happen.”  That  is  what  we  need  to  do  and  stop 
talking  about  it.”  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Lorelle:  I’m  sorry  the  congresswoman  had  to  leave 
because  I  would  like  to  get  her  thoughts  on  that,  but 
economics  is  a  big  part  of  this.  It’s  a  huge  part  of  it. 
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Shoels:  We  need  to  go  to  these  government  agencies 
and  tell  them  that  our  children  are  dying  and  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Swinger:  Economics,  but  there’s  also  .  .  .  It’s  not  nice 
to  talk  about  it  but  there’s  some  serious  turf  issues,  too. 
Very  serious  turf  issues.  Do  you  really  want  to  have 
psychiatrists  coming  on  a  high  school  campus?  Should  the 
minister  really  be  there?  If  that’s  true  then  should  the 
teacher  come  to  the  psychiatrist’s  office?  People  have  turf 
issues. 

Lorelle:  We’re  talking  about  looking  at  it .  .  . 

Swinger:  We  have  mental  health  clinics  in  California. 
You  get  the  money  as  a  community-based  organization. 
You  can  go  on  campus  and  set  up  a  clinic  and  see  those 
students  across  the  board  without  any  of  the  constraints 
you  talked  about.  And  it  is  funded  by  the  department  of 
mental  health.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  on  those 
campuses.  The  school  psychologist  does  not  necessarily 
welcome  you.  The  school  social  workers  do  not 
necessarily  welcome  you.  The  vice  principal  does  not 
necessarily  welcome  you.  It  is  kind  of  like  .  .  . 

Lorelle:  We  are  talking  about  looking  at  this  in  a 
whole  different  way. 

Shoels:  Don’t  you  think  our  children  are  worth  it? 

Swinger:  I  know  they  are. 

Shoels:  Don’t  you  think  we  could  -  all  of  us  -  band  as 
a  unit  of  the  United  States  with  children  go  forth  and 
attack? 

Swinger:  Absolutely 

Shoels:  If  we  have  to  go  straight  to  the  President,  1 
think  it’s  worth  it. 

Swinger:  But  I  just  want  to  make  the  point  the 
impediments  are  not  just  money. 

Lorelle:  Right.  It  is  not  money,  it  is  attitude.  It  is  a 
whole  shift  in  how  we  look  at  how  we  as  a  community  are 
going  to  take  care  of  our  kids.  It  is  a  change  in  attitudinal 
thinking.  1  think  that  is  what  he  is  trying  to  say. 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Tammy  Murphy.  I 
am  a  Clark  Atlanta  University  master’s  in  social  work 
student  as  well  as  an  educator  in  the  Atlanta  Public 
Schools.  It  is  a  need  to  have  a  multifaceted  system  within 
the  school  and  I  do  agree  that  it  has  to  start  on  the 
elementary  level.  I,  being  an  elementary  school  teacher, 
have  seen  a  lot  of  the  students  come  in  that  have  problems. 
We  talk  about  academic  achievement,  but  we  do  not  talk 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  home,  what  these  children 
are  dealing  with  outside  of  the  school  that  the  teachers  are 
not  equipped  to  deal  with.  You  need  programs,  you  need 
systems,  you  need  a  team  of  people  who  have  this 
knowledge  base,  that  have  all  of  these  problems  that  can  be 
addressed  with  these  students  so  that  as  they  move  through 
their  education,  as  they  move  into  the  middle  schools  and 
high  schools  these  problems  could  have  possibly  been 
addressed  prior  to  them  getting  there.  If  they  are  not,  they 
are  only  going  to  continue  to  become  more  and  more  of  a 
problem.  Then  you  have  the  children  who  are  identified 
early  on  that  do  not  get  the  help  that  they  need. 


Biddy:  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  need  to 
stop  using  a  certain  group  as  at-risk.  All  of  the  children 
and  all  of  us  are  at  risk.  I  think  the  federal  government 
sometimes  will  make  an  issue  out  of  sending  funds  to  the 
states,  but  there  are  all  kinds  of  stipulations  preventing  the 
use  of  the  money.  Therefore,  sometimes  the  paperwork  is 
too  involved  for  us  to  even  ask  for  it.  In  my  community  we 
get  very  little  help  from  the  federal  government  just 
because  of  the  area  we  are  in.  But  I  agree  that  we  must 
support  what  is  there.  We  need  to  lower  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  without  a  doubt,  because  of  the  kinds  of  students  we 
are  dealing  with.  Social  workers  can  be  a  great  help  in  the 
schools.  I  have  seen  that  happen.  We  are  putting  more 
emphasis  on  that  in  my  own  community.  Also,  we  have  a 
psychologist  that  is  on  campus  now.  Resource  individuals 
from  the  sheriff  s  department  are  always  helpful.  I  do  not 
want  us  to  ever  get  away  from  the  idea  that  it  is  one  single 
thing  that  will  help.  We  are  all  in  this  together.  It  is 
survival.  We  have  got  to  pull  together.  When  we  talk  about 
values  used  to  be  in  the  olden  days,  it  was  that  extended 
family  support  that  everyone  in  the  community  that  gave 
me  the  principles  and  the  values  that  I  hold.  It  just  wasn’t 
my  family.  It  was  my  church,  it  was  my  school,  it  was  my 
neighbors.  That  is  the  concept  we  must  get  back  to.  It  will 
take  some  educating  the  public  to  get  back  to  that. 

Lorelle:  Back  to  that  village  raising  the  child.  Go 
ahead,  sir. 

Audience  member:  Michael  McClendon,  Talladega 
College  Project  Reach  Out.  I  have  two  quick  questions. 

One  is  seems  that  everyone  has  said  hate  is  a  major 
problem  and  we  know  that  love  can  erase  that.  What  kind 
of  programs  can  the  schools  put  in  place.  I’m  asking  all  the 
panelists,  to  make  the  students  have  a  collective  ...  or  help 
the  students  develop  some  type  of  collective  appreciation 
of  one  another  and  lose  the  sense  of  isolation  such  that 
there’s  this  bond  like  you  have  on  teams,  like  you  have  in 
sports.  There’s  this  bond,  so  we’re  part  of  a  unit.  The 
second  question  is  whether  or  not  there  have  been  some 
programs  put  in  place  that  assisted  you  in  dealing  with  the 
grief  that  you  all  experienced  in  each  case. 

Carter:  I  want  to  say  first  of  all,  as  a  teacher  for 
twenty-some  years,  everyone  asks  the  question:  What  can 
the  school  do?  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  What  can  the 
community  do?  It’s  not  just  one  group’s  problem.  The 
schools  cannot  do  it  all.  A  question  was  asked,  for  that 
gentleman,  what  can  be  done.  Maybe  if  every  parent, 
because  we  do  not  have  parental  involvement,  statistics  say 
that  parental  involvement  in  schools  is  at  its  greatest  in  the 
early  stages.  As  the  kid  progresses  from  kindergarten  to 
elementary  to  middle  school  they  enter  that  the  parents  lay 
off.  By  high  school  you  can  barely  get  the  parent  to  school. 
I  have  had  kids  as  a  coach,  as  a  basketball  coach  and  a 
cross-country  coach.  I  have  had  a  time  getting  parents  to 
come  to  the  games  and  support  the  kids.  The  last  game  of 
the  season,  which  is  to  honor  the  parents,  we  as  coaches 
had  to  stand  in  for  that  kid  because  the  parent  didn’t  show 
up.  Parents  and  everybody  else.  Not  just  the  parents,  but 
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businesses  in  the  community  need  to  come  to  the  school. 
Say,  “Hey,  what  can  I  do  to  assist?  You  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  help  out.”  If  we  all  did  that  we  would  be  ok. 

Lorelle:  Well,  it  seems  to  be  what  we  keep  coming 
back  to  is  the  involvement  of  not  only  the  parent,  but  the 
entire  community  and  all  of  us  working  together  and 
understanding  that  this  is  no  one  person  or  no  one 
organization’s  fault.  But  we  all  have  to  work  together  to 
find  some  solutions  to  save  our  kids.  Otherwise,  we’re  in  a 
lot  of  trouble.  We’re  already  there.  We’re  already  in  a  lot 
of  trouble.  Jose? 

Grinan:  The  second  part  of  the  question,  regarding 
the  dealing  with  of  the  grief,  were  there  programs  in  place 
or  immediately  created  to  help  you  deal  with  the  grief? 
And  this  goes  to  the  parents. 

Shoels:  To  be  honest  with  you  ...  I  am  in  Colorado 
and  I  cannot  really  say  too  much  has  been  done  about 
anything.  I  am  just  being  honest.  1  cannot  cover  anything 
up.  Maybe  it  is  for  some  of  those,  but  not  for  my  family. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  say  about  that. 

Wilson:  1  think  our  community  handled  it.  They  had 
several  counselors  from  all  over  the  area,  all  over  the  state 
of  Arkansas  were  there  on  site.  When  school  started  back, 
they  had  counselors  there  for  the  children.  We  had  several 
volunteer  and  mental  health  services  in  the  area  that 
volunteered  to  speak  to  any  of  the  families  that  wanted  to 
speak  to  them.  So,  I  think  overall  we  had  a  lot  of  support 
for  the  group. 

Bond:  I  would  like  to  address  that,  too.  My  concern 
was  the  grief  of  the  other  victims,  the  students  who  had 


lost  their  friends  and  seen  their  friends  shot.  We  took  a  lot 
of  heat  for  it,  but  we  went  to  school  the  next  day.  At  12:00 
that  night,  we  were  patching  bullet  holes  in  the  wall.  On 
Monday  morning,  we  had  a  shooting  in  the  lobby  of  the 
school  and  a  prayer  group.  There  were  probably  35 
students  in  the  prayer  group.  On  Tuesday  morning,  we  had 
300  students  standing  in  the  same  place  in  a  prayer  group. 

I  think  the  grief  process  for  the  students  ...  I  felt  like  the 
students  need  to  be  with  other  students.  They  do  not  need 
to  be  at  home  watching  television.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
home  by  themselves.  We  went  to  school  the  very  next  day. 
We  had  95  percent  attendance  that  second  day. 

Biddy:  The  strongest  community  support  that  we  had 
was  probably  unique  in  our  situation.  We  did  not  have  a 
building.  A  church  offered  us  a  building  so  we  as  a  staff 
could  meet  and  we  as  parents  could  meet  together.  But  that 
whole  area,  the  whole  metro  Atlanta  area  was  extremely 
supportive.  We  had  learned  from  the  other  schools  and 
their  communities.  We  probably  had  more  support  than 
others  had  just  because  of  what  had  happened  previously. 

Grinan:  Thank  you  very  much  to  our  distinguished 
panelists.  We  have  touched  on  a  lot  of  issues,  a  lot  of 
issues  involving  parenting,  involving  community, 
involving  education,  involving  mental  and  physical  health 
as  well  as  guns  and  violence.  I  hope  we  can  all  agree  that 
effective  strategy  should  include  some  school-based 
curricula  that  emphasize  the  development  of  problem¬ 
solving  skills,  anger  management,  and  other  strategies  so 
we  can  develop  some  children  who  have  some  useable 
social  skills  when  they  become  adults. 
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Good  morning.  I  have  heard  wonderful  things  about 
the  meeting  so  far  and  that  makes  it  a  very  special  honor 
and  privilege  to  come  and  address  you.  This  is  also  an 
opportunity  for  me,  for  the  federal  government,  for  the 
White  House  in  fact  to  have  a  chance  to  listen  to  you,  to 
respond  to  you  and  to  make  some  promises  to  be  able  to 
follow  up  with  you.  It’s  not  worth  it  to  fly  down  to 
Houston,  give  a  speech  and  fly  back  when  there  are  some 
folks  that  are  sitting  here  that  are  doing  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  right  thing.  So  I  will  take  about  15  to  20  minutes 
with  some  general  comments  about  how  the  White  House 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  is  doing  drug 
control  policy  and  how  that  relates  to  violence  and  what 
you  are  doing.  Then,  I  would  like  to  have  1 5  to  20 
minutes  of  conversation  with  you. 

I  could  not  begin  without  acknowledging  first  the 
work  of  Dr.  Rodney  in  bringing  us  all  together  along  with 
the  Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention  Advisory 
Board.  You  are  some  smart  people  and  some  dedicated 
people  to  come  up  with  this  idea  to  follow  through  year 
after  year,  pulling  folks  together  sharing  information  and 
successes. 

The  importance  of  research 

Let  me  begin  with  two  main  points  about  what  the 
White  House  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  does 
and  how  that  relates  to  what  we  are  here  about  today, 
family  and  community  violence.  This  effort  got  started 
based  on  our  vision  and  what  we  were  seeing  happening  in 
our  communities.  The  word  that  I  want  to  use  which  is 
strange  to  many  of  us  is  “research.”  It  is  one  thing  to  get 
together  and  say  yeah,  we  need  to  do  this,  there  is  a 
problem.  By  the  time  you  leave  the  room,  everybody  feels 
great  about  what  you  want  to  do  to  help  out  one’s 
community  and  then  you  go  off  and  you  do  it.  I  can  tell 
you  that  as  a  doctor  if  I  got  up  every  morning  and  treated 
my  patients  based  on  what  I  felt  good  about  you  would 
probably  sue  me.  It  is  very  important  to  gather  that  data. 
Now,  we  have  institutions,  some  great  institutions, 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs)  in 
particular,  doing  research  that  has  not  been  done  before. 
We  are  at  a  point  now  where  we  are  doing  our  own 
research  and  drawing  our  own  picture.  When  we  do  our 
own  research,  we  own  that  data  and  we  can  take  the  first 


spin  on  that  data.  Sometimes  we  find  out  things  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  or  hear.  This  program  is  an  example  of 
using  the  data.  We  cannot  forget  that  we  need  to  continue 
to  generate  data.  How  well  are  these  programs  doing?  Is 
what’ s  happening  in  Nashville  helpful  for  what  is 
happening  in  Washington,  DC  for  example?  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  have  to  ask  each  other.  This 
program  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  not  focusing  on  the 
individual  but  focusing  on  family  and  community. 
Communities  are  different.  What  works  in  Oakland  will 
not  necessarily  work  in  Houston.  We  need  to  use  research 
and  this  kind  of  vehicle  to  share  information  and  to 
enhance  what  we  are  doing.  Research  is  a  very  important 
bedrock.  We  have  used  research  over  the  past  three  years 
at  the  White  House  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
to  generate  a  strategy.  That  is  another  part  of  my  message. 
We  have  these  individual  efforts  that  are  out  and  they  are 
4-5  years  strong  now.  We  perhaps  need  to  be  thinking 
about  an  overarching  strategy  for  how  to  use  what  we  have 
learned  to  take  this  effort  to  the  next  level  so  that  five  years 
from  now  we  are  not  only  doing  the  same  thing,  but  doing 
an  enhanced  thing. 

At  the  White  House  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  (ONDCP),  we  have  a  national  strategy  that  was 
based  on  research.  The  first  research  was  macro  research 
which  showed  that  the  drug  problem  in  this  country,  along 
with  violence,  waxes  and  wanes.  We  study  the  drug 
problem.  We  study  the  violence  problem  when  it  is  bad. 
When  the  rates  decline  like  they  are  now  the  research 
effort  falls  off  because  people  say,  “Oh,  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  it.”  Yet,  some  of  us  would  argue  that  is  the 
time  to  be  doing  just  as  much  research  because  good  things 
are  happening.  I  can  tell  you  as  an  African  American 
working  in  the  federal  government  that  the  perspective 
coming  from  the  African-American  community  in 
recognizing  that  we  do  a  number  of  things  right.  We  hold 
most  of  the  risk  factors  for  violence  and  drug  abuse.  Yet,  I 
can  tell  you  in  the  drug  abuse  arena  for  people  under  the 
age  of  32,  we  are  among  the  lowest  users  of  drugs  in  this 
country.  How  can  that  be?  It  is  not  the  image  that  you  see 
on  television.  It  is  not  the  image  that  you  see  in  the 
movies.  So  how  can  that  be?  Well  it  turns  out,  and  I  put 
on  my  research  hat,  that  most  of  the  risk  factors  may  exist 
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in  urban  distressed  areas  that  we  tend  to  live  in.  We  also 
have  most  of  the  protective  factors  and  many  of  us  know 
how  to  use  them.  In  fact,  it  is  those  protective  factors 
which  serve  as  the  core  of  what  many  of  you  have  been 
involved  with  in  the  programs  that  the  Family  and 
Community  Violence  Prevention  Program  is  all  about.  So 
it  is  protective  factors.  It  is  doing  research  on  the  positive. 
We  need  to  bring  to  light  the  things  that  our  communities 
have  been  doing  well.  Those  are  the  things  that  deserve 
federal  government  dollars.  Part  of  the  problem  is  we  have 
not  generated  the  data  that  says  unequivocally  “This  is 
what  you  ought  to  be  supporting.  Not  locking  people  up.” 
That  is  not  doing  anything.  At  least,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
doing  anything.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  that  it  is 
doing  anything  except  perhaps  making  the  situation  worse. 

The  national  drug  control  strategy 

The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  five  goals  and 
you  should  know  what  they  are  because  they  relate  to  the 
violence  issue.  The  first  goal,  and  it  is  no  mistake,  is  a 
prevention  goal.  It  is  to  educate  and  enable  America’s 
children  to  resist  drugs.  Drugs,  at  least  in  this  one  sentence 
in  this  strategy,  includes  alcohol  and  tobacco.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  battle  that  we  had  to  fight  in  order  to  get  the  words 
alcohol  and  tobacco  into  that  prevention  goal.  The  second 
goal  is  to  reduce  the  violence  and  crime  associated  with 
drugs.  This  is  the  law  enforcement  goal.  The  third  goal  is 
where  treatment  lives.  To  decrease  as  much  as  possible 
the  health  and  safety  bad  outcomes  from  drug  abuse  and 
addiction.  The  fourth  and  fifth  goals  relate  to  supply. 

There  is  an  interdiction  goal  involving  the  protection  of 
America’s  borders  -  land  air  and  sea  -  from  the  influx  and 
sometimes  the  out-flux  of  drugs.  The  fifth  goal  is  to 
decrease  the  supply  of  drugs,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
United  States  is  now  a  producer  of  drugs  - 
methamphetamine,  marijuana,  and  some  designer  drugs. 
The  violence  is  attached  to  each  and  every  one  of  those 
goals.  The  prevention  goal,  when  you  take  into  account 
the  risk  factors  for  using  drugs,  overlaps  tremendously 
with  the  risk  factors  for  kids  who  grow  up  to  be  delinquent 
and/or  violent.  It  makes  sense  that  if  you  are  going  to 
intervene  on  a  particular  set  of  risk  factors,  you  are  going 
to  have  an  effect  on  a  whole  host  of  issues,  a  whole  host  of 
behaviors  that  are  attached  to  those  risk  factors.  They  do 
not  relate  only  to  violence,  or  only  to  drug  abuse.  They  are 
related.  When  you  look  at  the  research  and  part  of  the 
reason  why  we  have  violence  in  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy,  is  that  drugs  and  violence  are  related  into  some 
key  areas  and  research  has  a  way  of  articulating  what  that 
relationship  is  about.  We  know  about  the  direct  effects  of 
drugs  on  the  brain  and,  therefore,  behavior.  We  know  that 
some  folks  become  violent  when  they  drink.  We  know 
about  these  mechanisms.  We  know  about  how  alcohol 
affects  certain  parts  of  the  anterior  temporal  lobes  in  the 
brain.  So  does  cocaine  for  that  matter.  So  does 
methamphetamine  for  that  matter.  Interestingly  the 
absence  of  these  drugs  triggers  the  same  parts  of  the  brain 
that  sometimes  can  be  responsible  for  violent  behavior.  It 


is  the  withdrawal  period  that  sometimes  causes  people  to 
be  violent. 

1  am  going  into  this  detail  not  to  brag  about  all  of  the 
research  out  there  -  impressive  research  with  pictures  of 
brains  physically  changed  by  drugs  that  we  can  show.  I 
say  this  to  make  the  point  that  we  need  to  be  focusing  on 
treatment  as  well. 

Treatment  as  a  prevention  strategy 

Our  research  tells  us  that  more  than  half  of  the  drugs 
in  this  country  are  used  by  chronic  abusers,  those  who  are 
addicted.  Yet,  what  do  we  do  with  these  folks  when  we 
come  across  them?  The  institution  that  addicts  usually  ran 
into  is  not  treatment.  It  is  the  criminal  justice  system.  And 
then  they  are  prosecuted  for  their  use  and  may  go  to  jail  or 
prison.  Nothing  is  done  to  rehabilitate  their  brains,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  pictures  showing  that  the  brain  is 
affected  in  negative  ways  that  correlate  with  their  bad 
behavior. 

Now  I  am  talking  about  adults  here.  We  are  here 
because  we  are  focusing  on  prevention  in  kids.  Imagine 
what  these  drugs  are  doing  to  the  brains  of  our  children. 
That  ought  to  be  a  core  message.  I  have  gone  around  the 
country  in  the  last  number  of  months  that  I  have  been  in 
ONDCP  engaging  with  the  prevention  community  saying, 
“You  know  we  need  to  move  in  a  slightly  different 
direction.  We  actually  have  a  picture  of  what  it  is  we  want 
to  prevent.  We  ought  to  be  incorporating  that  in  our 
prevention  message.  Parents,  school  administrators, 
county  officials,  our  folks  in  the  faith  community  could  be 
benefited,  energized  even  further  if  they  saw  what  these 
drugs  were  doing  to  the  brains  of  our  young  children.  We 
need  to  do  that.  We  need  to  ally  ourselves  with  the 
treatment  community.  In  the  case  of  adults,  treatment  is 
prevention  as  I  said  earlier  because  it  gets  them  off  that 
tract  and  it  allows  them  to  come  back  into  our  homes  and 
into  our  communities  as  productive  people,  as  productive 
citizens,  as  viable  moms  and  dads.  That  is  the  vision  we 
ought  to  have  and  continue  to  hold  on  to.  Otherwise,  we 
end  up  becoming  split  and  splintered.  Prevention 
competes  with  treatment  for  dollars  when  in  fact  we  ought 
to  be  working  together  to  make  sure  that  those  block  grant 
dollars  keep  getting  increased  every  year  and  used  in  the 
right  way.  We  need  your  support  to  put  pressure  on  states, 
including  Texas,  to  make  sure  those  prevention  and 
treatment  dollars  are  spent  in  ways  that  research  says 
makes  a  difference  and  not  just  on  someone’s  pet  political 
project.  The  kinds  of  things  that  you  are  doing,  if  they  are 
not  being  evaluated  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  sure  those 
things  get  evaluated  and  support  for  so  we  can  argue  for 
them  on  our  Hill  in  Washington.  Hopefully,  that  would  be 
an  impetus  to  help  you  to  argue  them  on  your  Hill  here  in 
Texas,  or  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Media  campaign  as  a  prevention  strategy 

I  wanted  to  focus  in  the  last  five  minutes  or  so  on  two 
prevention  efforts  that  ONDCP  is  engaged  in.  We 
convinced  the  President  and  then  after  that  Congress, 
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specifically,  the  committee  that  controls  our  budget,  to 
give  the  American  people  $1  billion  dollars.  We  actually 
asked  for  more  but  they  said  $1  billion  is  enough.  One 
billion  dollars  to  raise  awareness  and  to  change  attitudes 
about  dmgs  knowing  how  drugs  are  related  to  violence. 
Congress  was  convinced  in  part  because  they  think  that 
media  campaigns,  that  is  what  we  are  proposing,  work. 
Media  campaigns  sell  a  lot  of  things  on  television  and  kids 
in  particular  are  very  susceptible  to  the  messages  that  are 
developed  by  our  advertising  agencies  and  Public 
Relations  firms.  We  engaged  in  a  partnership  with  a  drug- 
free  America  and  some  of  the  biggest  and  most  successful 
advertising  companies  in  the  United  States  after  we  did 
some  research  to  figure  out  what  messages  had  to  get  out 
there  to  kids.  Some  of  those  messages  include  things  like 
kids  not  knowing  that  most  of  their  peers,  especially 
between  the  grades  of  6  and  8,  are  not  using  dmgs  even 
though  their  perception  is  that  most  of  their  friends  are 
using  dmgs.  It  seems  that  inaccurate  belief  was  enough  to 
allow  kids  to  try  dmgs.  It  turns  out  that  when  you  market 
that  point,  you  market  that  directly  to  kids.  They  are 
armed  with  this  information  that  most  of  their  buddies 
really  are  not  using  dmgs  and  it  helps  them  to  say  “no”  for 
a  little  longer. 

Parents  talking  to  their  kids: 

An  effective  prevention  strategy 

It  turns  out  that  despite  the  protests  that  kids  offer  to 
their  parents,  they  do  listen  to  their  parents.  I  know  at  least 
in  my  family,  and  it  is  tme  in  other  parts  of  the  African- 
American  community,  we  are  very  close  to  our  children. 
And  sometimes  we  use  the  tactic  of  threatening  kids  with 
their  lives.  I  can  remember  my  dad  telling  me,  “I  will  kill 
you  myself  if  you  do  dmgs.”  That  is  very  effective  with 
us.  We  laugh  and  we  snicker,  but  there  is  something  good 
in  that  for  other  African-American  families  who  may  not 
have  gotten  the  message  about  how  to  talk  to  your  kids  but 
it  is  tme  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well.  Our  research 
was  showing  us,  that  parents  are  actually  not  talking  to 
their  kids  as  much  as  they  think  they  are.  When  you  poll 
the  kids,  about  20  percent  of  them  say  their  parents  said 
something  to  them,  whereas,  over  half  of  the  parents  say 
they  have  talked  to  their  kids  about  dmgs.  There  is  a  big 
disparity.  It  turns  out  when  we  take  that  piece  of 
information  and  present  it  directly  to  parents  they  get  the 
message.  Our  problem  in  the  federal  government  right 
now  is  that  we  are  having  trouble  keeping  up  with  that 
point  in  passing  out  information  on  what  it  is  parents  can 
actually  say  to  their  kids.  The  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Division  has  been  out  there  for  a 
while,  but  we  have  been  a  little  bit  behind  the  eight  ball  in 
getting  help  to  parents.  If  we  are  going  to  say  you  need  to 
talk  to  your  kids,  we  also  need  to  put  some  money  behind 
the  effort  to  make  sure  that  we  have  some  things  for  them 
to  say  in  case  they  have  forgotten. 

Those  are  just  two  examples  of  research-based 
messages  that  have  to  get  out  to  the  public  in  a  provocative 
and  interesting  way.  How  many  of  you  have  seen  any  of 


the  ads  on  television  by  ONDCP  and  the  partnership?  I 
see  a  number  of  you  have.  I  only  see  a  few  of  them.  I  tend 
not  to  watch  much  television  but  there  is  an  ad  generated 
for  the  African-American  community  initially  which 
shows  an  African-American  father  sitting  at  the  counter  in 
his  kitchen  with  his  son.  They  are  eating  cereal  together  in 
the  morning  before  school  or  on  a  Saturday  morning,  or 
whatever,  not  saying  anything  to  each  other.  In  the 
commercial,  it  actually  feels  like  a  warm  moment.  But  the 
caption  at  the  end  says  “Another  missed  opportunity  for 
talking  to  your  kids  about  drugs.”  It  is  a  very  powerful 
piece.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have  seen  it,  but  it 
just  resonate  with  African  Americans?  It  is  one  of  those 
ads  that  when  I  go  across  the  country  people  say,  “I  do 
need  to  talk  to  my  kid  about  dmgs.  I  realize  that  I  have 
been  afraid  or  I  pushed  it  off.”  It  is  like  talking  about  sex 
and  other  things.  We  shy  away  from  those  things.  We 
need  to  talk  to  our  kids.  We  need  to  engage  them  around 
this  issue.  The  programs  that  have  been  supported  through 
this  initiative  get  at  that:  mentoring,  the  self-esteem 
programs,  they  all  get  at  that.  The  media  campaign  is 
meant  to  support  those  efforts. 

The  other  program  that  I  want  to  mention  to  you  is  the 
Drug-Free  Communities  Act.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
programs  in  the  government  where  money  goes  directly 
from  the  federal  government  to  communities,  to 
communities  who  are  organized  in  community-based  anti¬ 
drug  coalitions.  If  you  do  not  know  about  this  program, 
we  can  get  you  information  about  it.  We  are  just  about  to 
award  the  second  round  of  grants.  They  are  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  $100,000  for  communities  in  a 
coalition  form  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem.  Remember 
what  I  said  earlier  about  the  risk  factors  for  drug  abuse  and 
addiction  that  they  overlap  almost  completely  with  the  risk 
factors  for  delinquency  and  violent  behavior.  These  kinds 
of  community-based  efforts  are  critical  in  the  fight  against 
drugs  and  violence.  You  will  not  hear  about  violence  in 
the  legislation  controlling  this  particular  grant,  but  I  am 
telling  you  about  it  because  it  is  another  tool,  it  is  another 
opportunity  that  needs  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  needs 
to  be  expanded  in  the  future. 

Coalitions  need  evaluation  for  support 

Each  one  of  these  coalitions  has  to  have  a  way  of 
evaluating  itself,  generating  the  information  that  says, 

“Yes,  I  did.”  We  did  what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do 
for  the  community.  That  is  the  kind  of  ammunition  that  we 
need  in  Washington  to  work  with  folks  like  Sheila  Jackson 
Lee  and  Donna  Christiansen  in  the  House,  the  delegate 
from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  who  heads  up  the  Brain  Trust 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  to  get  further  support 
for  those  kind  of  programs.  Those  are  just  examples;  there 
are  some  treatment  initiatives.  In  December,  we  will  be 
having  a  major  assembly  on  the  issue  of  treatment  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  for  drugs.  This  will  not  be  the 
usual  conference  where  people  will  come  and  present  their 
ideas.  We  decided,  we  have  done  that  several  times  and 
we  have  the  information.  The  trouble  is  marketing 
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information  and  translating  it  into  action.  We  have  asked 
each  state  to  send  a  team  of  ten  people,  including  folks 
from  law  enforcement,  the  treatment  community,  the 
public  health  community,  schools  and  public  welfare  to 
come  together  and  sit  down.  We  will  help  them  develop  a 
plan.  When  they  leave  after  two  and  a  half  days  of 
meeting  in  Washington,  they  will  have  a  plan  like  the 
skeleton  or  outline  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
require  the  treatment  of  our  folks,  of  everyone,  in  prison 
who  has  a  problem  with  drugs.  If  you  do  not  know,  I  am 
telling  you  now.  Addiction  is  a  brain  disease.  We  have 
pictures  to  prove  it  now.  Treatment  should  focus  on 
changing  the  brain  back.  That  is  what  it  is  about.  That  is 
why  these  folks  have  a  compulsive  drug  use  disorder.  That 
is  what  it  is  about  and  so  we  should  be  focusing  our  efforts 
on  that.  We  will  see  the  violence  come  down.  We  will  see 
the  crime  come  down  when  these  folks  are  treated.  That 
effort  will  be  happening  in  December. 

Those  are  just  three  programs  that  fit  into  our  strategy 
that  is  based  on  research  that  you  can  hold  us  accountable 
to.  The  research  is  transparent.  That  is  what  it  is  based  on. 
If  there  are  any  other  ideas  or  newer  ideas,  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  now,  either  through 
your  questions  or  comments  on  what  is  happening  here, 
any  reflections  on  what  you  as  a  team  have  been  doing 
would  be  helpful. 

Question  and  Answer  Period 

Vereen:  There  is  a  microphone  so  people  can  ask  their 
questions  directly.  1  would  like  to  reiterate  that  if  you  have 
any  comments  on  what  I  have  presented  on  what  we  are 
engaged  in  in  the  White  House,  comments  are  welcome  as 
well. 

Audience  member:  You  stated  that  addiction  was  a 
change  in  the  brain  and  I  want  to  know  how,  in  the 
treatments,  do  you  change  the  brain  back?  What  processes 
are  available  for  effecting  that  treatment  that  you’re 
speaking  of? 

Vereen:  That  is  an  excellent  question.  One  that  we  do 
not  have  an  exact  answer  to,  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  I 
referenced  these  pictures  of  the  brain  showing  -  and  we 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  these  -  changes  in  the  brain 
with  chronic  marijuana  use,  chronic  cocaine  use,  and 
chronic  methamphetamine  use.  The  other  drugs  that 
people  abuse  are  harder  to  label  and  be  able  to  study,  but 
for  those  three  ...  It  is  curious  that  the  frontal  lobes,  the 
part  of  your  brain  that  lives  just  behind  your  forehead,  the 
part  of  your  brain  that  allows  you  to  sit  in  this  audience 
and  to  control  your  behavior  and  to  act  like  you  are  paying 
attention  when  you  are  sleeping  or  keeps  you  from 
jumping  up  and  saying  this  is  the  best  speech  that  I  have 
ever  heard  ...  It  is  that  kind  of  executive  behavior  that 
allows  us  to  be  civil  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  so  that 
when  somebody  accidentally  steps  on  your  Air  Jordans 
you  are  not  ready  to  fight.  It  is  that  part  of  the  brain  that 
makes  us  civilized.  That  is  specifically  affected  by  long¬ 
term  use  of  those  three  drugs.  We  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate.  We  do  not  know  what  the  mechanism  is. 


We  do  not  know  if  the  chemicals  in  the  drugs  themselves 
have  a  direct  effect  or,  in  the  case  of  cocaine  .  .  .  Cocaine 
constricts  blood  vessels.  It  keeps  blood  from  going  where 
it  needs  to  go  and  it  does  that  in  the  brain  very  efficiently. 
We  do  not  know  if  brain  cells  are  killed  or  there  activity  is 
hampered  by  the  cocaine.  But  with  treatment,  actually 
without  any  treatment .  .  .  We  have  had  some  folks  come 
into  the  lab  in  Baltimore,  volunteer,  with  no  drug  use  over 
a  six-month  period.  We  can  actually  see  the  brain 
returning  back  to  normal.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  cocaine, 
for  example,  does  not  kill  brain  cells  the  way  alcohol  does, 
but  it  does  alter  their  ability  to  function.  When  you  take 
the  cocaine  away,  the  brain  still  retains  the  ability  to 
function.  I  do  not  know  if  you  heard  some  of  the  recent 
news  reports  on  studies  of  the  brain  that  suggest  that 
maybe  the  brain  does  not  stop  developing  or  working  in 
the  same  way  that  it  does  in  kids  after  you  have  been  to 
college.  My  kids  are  starting  to  say,  “Daddy,  daddy,  you 
have  to  learn  this,  you  know?”  I  am  saying,  “Yeah,  well 
you  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.”  But  that  is 
actually  not  true.  We  have  learned  from  stroke  victims,  for 
example  .  .  .  My  father  is  a  perfect  example.  I  thought  he 
would  never  walk  again.  The  brain  cells  that  control  the 
left  side  of  his  body  were  dead.  But  the  man  walks  today. 
Something  happened  in  the  brain  that  we  are  still  learning 
about.  There  is  a  recovery.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
it  works.  We  just  know  that  when  you  get  people  into 
treatment  which  involves  some  sort  of  therapeutic 
relationship  with  a  set  of  individuals,  whether  it  is  in  group 
therapy  or  individual  therapy,  it  seems  to  enhance  that 
brain  returning  to  normal.  That  is  what  is  important.  I  will 
offer  one  other  piece  of  research  minutia.  How  many  of 
you  saw  the  film  with  Jack  Nicholson  called  As  good  as  it 
gets  where  he  had  an  excessive  compulsive  disorder?  We 
know  where  in  the  brain  that  problem  lives.  We  can  zoom 
in  to  a  part  of  the  brain  that  lives  just  above  the  roof  of 
your  mouth  and  we  can  see  that  it  is  abnormal.  When  you 
treat  this  person  with  Prozac,  that  part  of  the  brain  changes 
to  normal.  We  can  prove  that.  We  can  show  that  with 
scans.  If  you  treat  this  person  with  a  behavioral  treatment, 
no  medication,  but  a  treatment  where  you  desensitize  them 
in  a  way  to  get  over  their  compulsive  behavior  and  it  is  not 
as  distressing  to  them,  that  part  of  the  brain  changes  back. 
That  tells  us  there  are  ways  to  manipulate  the  brain  through 
social  services  intervention,  psychotherapy.  That  tells  us 
that  Freud  was  right.  It  is  one  of  about  half  the  things  that 
I  agree  with  of  Sigmund  Freud.  He  thought  you  could 
change  the  brain  by  interacting  with  people.  We  talk  about 
“talking  cures”  -  interacting  with  people.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  how  parents  brainwash  their  kids.  I 
know  that  with  my  5Vi  and  214  year  old,  I  am  setting  their 
brain  straight  forever  to  say,  “yes,  sir”  “no,  ma’am”  “thank 
you.”  All  of  that  is  about  the  brain.  When  you  think  about 
what  happens  to  an  addict  or  someone  who  has  been  living 
in  terrible  situations,  perhaps  without  a  parent  and  they  get 
in  trouble,  engage  in  violent  behavior.  They  end  up  in  a 
detention  center  or  in  jail.  They  are  not  connected  to 
anybody.  We  have  to  be  able  to  reach  out  to  them.  Our 
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prevention  efforts  are  about  reaching  out.  Look  at  the 
mentoring  programs.  We  know  how  effective  they  are. 

We  know  how  important  those  are.  I  would  argue  that  is 
brain  therapy.  It  is  not  just  psychotherapy,  and  it  is  not 
just  doing  the  “right  thing”  in  terms  of  the  right  thing 
socially,  or  even  the  right  thing  in  terms  of  our  Judea- 
Christian  values.  It  is  a  brain  thing,  too.  We  should  not 
forget  that.  That  is  a  long-winded  answer  to  your  question, 
but  it  is  to  illustrate  that  even  though  addiction  is  about  the 
brain  the  way  to  treatment  is  not  just  about  medication.  It 
is  about  medication  and  reconnecting  with  that  person 
because  that  has  a  brain  effect  as  well.  Over  time,  look  for 
research  to  support  that  point. 

Cunningham:  We  have  one  final  question. 

Audience  member:  What  funds  will  be  put  in  place  to 
help  parents  know  how  to  say  it?  We  understand  that  we 
have  a  younger  group  of  parents  now.  We  have  younger 
parents  and  older  children.  They  are  not  being  parented.  I 
am  wondering  if  there  are  any  plans  in  place  to  help  our 
parents  and  train  our  parents  so  that  they  will  know  what  to 
say  and  how  to  say  it  so  that  we  can  have  a  more  effective 
impact.  A  commercial  is  powerful,  but  it  is  not  “real 
world”  America.  Most  of  our  families  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  sit  down  at  breakfast  and  eat  cereal. 

Vereen:  That  is  an  excellent  point.  I  look  forward  to 
trying  to  answer  the  question  as  honestly  and  in  the  best 
way  that  I  know  how.  Let  me  first  say  that  the  media 
campaign  is  meant  to  increase  awareness  and  change 
attitudes.  It  is  also  meant  to  change  behavior.  You  and  I 
both  know  that  when  you  do  an  ad  campaign,  and  this 
campaign  is  more  than  just  ads,  the  part  that  is  more  than 
just  ads  will  get  to  your  question  .  .  .  We  know  that 
advertising  companies  are  great  at  raising  awareness  of 
something  you  need  to  buy  -  or  should  buy  because  you 
may  not  need  it  -  and  then  changing  your  attitude  about 
that  product.  Changing  behavior  is  tough.  They  can 
change  your  buying  behavior.  They  can  get  you  to  buy 
whatever.  But  changing  someone’s  behavior  as  it  relates 
to  health,  that  is  a  lot  harder.  When  you  enter  into  that 
realm  you  realize  there  are  all  of  these  other  issues  as  well. 
That  is  how  we  are  able  to  identify  the  important  point 
about  parents  talking  with  their  kids.  You  have  to  go 
beyond  certain  media.  You  cannot  expect  those  ads  to 
educate  moms  and  dads  about  what  to  say.  You  can  tell 
them  what  or  demonstrate  to  them  in  a  provocative  way 
that  they  need  to  say  something.  If  you  really  want  to 
make  a  difference,  and  this  is  where  I  will  give  Congress 
credit .  .  .  Congress  said,  “Yeah,  we  will  give  you  the 
money  if  you  can  show  us  that  drug  use  goes  down.”  That 
is  a  huge  gap.  We  have  to  reach  beyond  that. 

There  is  a  nonmedia  aspect  of  the  campaign  that  I 
have  argued  is  more  important  than  the  ads.  You  see  the 
ads;  it  makes  you  feel  good.  But  it  is  that  last  step  of 
changing  behavior  that  is  critical.  What  are  we  doing  in 
that  realm?  This  will  answer  your  question  in  a  general 
sense.  We  have  to  reach  out  to  other  institutions.  I  was 
just  here  last  Thursday  with  the  illustrious  Mayor  of 
Houston,  interacting  with  the  faith  community.  The  faith 


community  -  engagement  with  our  churches,  with  our 
ministers  and  with  all  the  programs  churches  administer 
and  develop  -  is  a  protective  factor.  Again,  we  know  from 
research  that  when  kids  and  parents  are  attached  to  the 
church  in  particular,  but  also  to  schools  and  community 
institutions,  that  is  a  protective  factor  for  our  kids  when  it 
comes  to  drugs  as  well  as  violence.  We  are  reaching  out  to 
them,  our  clergy  in  particular. 

The  faith  community  has  ways  or  things  to  say  or 
things  to  suggest  to  parents  to  say.  Part  of  the  way  we  can 
get  parents  to  figure  out  what  to  say,  they  are  watching 
television,  too.  They  pay  money  and  go  to  the  movies. 

We  need  to  get  appropriate  images.  The  ones  that  are  there 
now  are  not  only  inaccurate,  they  are  damaging.  You 
would  think  that  the  drug  problem  in  this  country  was  “a 
black  thing.”  I  just  shared  with  you  a  little  bit  earlier  that 
research  shows  that  for  the  youngest  Americans  in  this 
country,  African  Americans  are  among  the  lowest  users  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drugs.  But  that  is  not  the 
impression  you  get  on  the  screen.  We  are  working  with 
Hollywood,  with  the  television  producers  (the  writers  are 
important,  it  is  the  producers  that  are  even  more  important 
because  they  are  the  ones  that  say  “Yea”  and  “Nay”  to  the 
scripts)  to  focus  more  on  the  consequences  of  drug  use  and 
engage  positive  images  of  how  families  can  actually 
address  the  issue.  We  are  letting  the  experts  figure  out 
what  the  script  should  be  when  a  parent  talks  to  a  child.  I 
have  my  own  take  on  it  as  a  psychiatrist.  But  those  can  be 
incorporated  as  well.  There  are  parenting  groups  that  all  of 
us  ought  to  be  interacting  with.  Social  services  in  our 
cities  often  are  not  brought  to  the  table  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  drug  issue.  The  Police  Community,  we 
know  as  an  example  through  Lee  Brown,  either  have 
things  to  say  or  can  enhance  the  messages  that  parents  are 
presenting.  Some  of  the  dollars  from  the  media  campaign 
are  going  into  these  nonmedia  efforts.  We  were  here  to 
promote  the  first  set  of  programs.  We  are  working  through 
the  Faith  Community.  The  Faith  Community  is  going  to 
come  up  with  the  ideas  of  things  to  do.  We  left  from 
Houston  and  went  to  New  York  where  I  went  to  the  first 
“Faith  Night”  and  interacted  with  parents  and  kids. 
Reverend  Calvin  Butts  said,  “You  know,  I  did  not  think 
this  was  a  good  idea,  but  we  had  an  idea,  you  had 
something  to  say.  It  looks  a  lot  different  when  you  put  it 
together.  Now,  I  will  have  something  to  say  in  my 
sermons  for  the  next  year  or  so  until  we  come  back 
together  again.”  So,  the  general  answer  to  your  question  is 
interacting  with  other  institutions.  The  best  example  I  can 
give  is  the  faith  community  to  get  that  message  out.  There 
are  some  other  ways  where  that  is  happening  as  well.  I 
mentioned  the  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  services 
administration  has  a  couple  of  booklets  on  what  parents 
can  say  to  other  kids.  That  is  being  constantly  revised. 

We  still  need  some  help  in  getting  the  message  out, 
though.  Any  ideas  that  you  would  have,  we  would  be 
open  to  as  well.  Thanks  for  the  question  and  thanks  for 
your  attention;  I  really  appreciate  it. 
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Remarks: 

The  Honorable  Robert  Eckels 

Judge 

Harris  County,  Texas 


The  program  has  been  lasting  a  while  and  I  appreciate 
your  being  here  today.  I  was  thinking  about  violence  as  I 
was  driving  down  the  toll  road  coming  here  this  morning. 

I  was  supposed  to  be  here  for  welcoming  remarks  as 
opposed  to  closing  remarks.  I  am  the  county  judge  here  in 
Harris  County.  Harris  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
counties  in  the  nation.  We  are  the  third  largest  county  in 
America  behind  Los  Angeles  County  and  Cook  County  in 
Illinois.  We  have  the  same  problem  as  urban  counties 
around  the  country.  It  was  interesting  listening  to  the 
comments  about  working  with  the  states.  Harris  County  is 
larger  than  21  states.  We  are  a  big  jurisdiction. 

We  have  a  lot  of  programs  here  and  it  has  been  my 
contention  since  1  have  come  into  office  in  the  last  five 
years  that  we  are  a  big  enough  county  to  do  some  things 
very  well,  like  become  a  national  leader  and  try  to  find 
ways  to  intervene  and  prevent  violence  in  our  community. 
We  understand  the  problems  that  we  see  with  the  victims 
of  violence  and  how  they  impact  our  budget  and  bottom 
line  here  in  the  county  aside  from  just  the  fact  we 
intuitively  know  that  it  is  bad.  We  know  our  community  is 
only  as  strong  and  as  good  as  those  families  that  we  have, 
the  kind  of  community  that  we  can  build.  The  people  who 
are  victims  of  violence  end  up  in  our  hospital  emergency 
rooms.  They  end  up  in  our  divorce  courts.  They  often  end 
up  on  welfare.  The  children  end  up  at  our  juvenile  courts 
in  our  juvenile  probation  department.  Families  of  those 
children  wind  up  often  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  too. 
They  wind  up  in  our  juvenile  justice  alternative  (education) 
program.  Many  of  them,  as  grown  ups,  wind  up  in  our 
jails.  We  know  that  a  high  percentage  of  those  who  are 
incarcerated  in  our  state,  federal  prison  system  and  our 
county  jails  came  from  families  where  they  were  victims 
of  violence  as  children.  They  learned  to  hurt  people  at  a 
very  early  age.  They  hurt  themselves. 

If  everone  lights  one  candle 

As  citizens  we  have  compassion  for  all  these  folks,  but 
we  also  want  the  violence  to  stop.  As  taxpayers  we  see  the 
need  to  stop  the  violence  before  it  starts,  before  all  of  those 
in  our  governmental  systems  and  safety  nets  have  to  spring 
into  action.  That  is  why  we  recognize  that  if  everyone 
lights  one  candle  about  awareness,  about  safe  and  healthy 
behaviors  we  can  shed  an  important  light  on  a  very  dark 
issue.  At  the  county,  we  have  taken  on  strong  initiatives, 
improving  our  police  work  with  the  sheriff  s  department 
coordinating  with  the  city  police  department  in  stopping 
domestic  violence.  The  district  attorney  has  special 
prosecutors  for  domestic  violence.  We  have  supported  an 


expansion  of  our  Triad  Program  and  in  Harris  County  we 
want  to  catch  the  kids  that  fall  through  the  cracks 
otherwise.  As  was  discussed  this  morning,  many  times 
there  are  significant  programs  in  place,  good  programs  in 
place,  but  the  kids  seem  to  fall  through  the  cracks  between 
programs.  Our  Triad  Program  brings  together  the 
Children’s  Protective  Services,  the  mental  health/mental 
retardation  authority,  as  well  as  the  juvenile  probation 
department.  These  workers  will  take  kids  who  might  have 
contact  with  one  and  refer  them  and  their  families  into 
other  areas  where  they  need  help.  It  has  recently  been 
expanded.  Triad  and  the  three  agencies  pulled  together 
have  recently  been  expanded  to  include  the  Children’s 
Assessment  Center  and  the  education  program  that  we 
have  in  the  county,  Alternative  Education  Program. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts  offer  help 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  -  courts  in  our  county  use  the 
Triad  workers  to  guide  troubled  families  back  to  the  best 
sources  that  can  put  them  on  the  track  they  need  to  be  on. 
That  might  mean  sending  dad  to  AA  Meetings  or  other 
drug  treatment  programs.  It  might  mean  sending  the 
children  to  anger  management  class  or  to  the  mother  for 
counseling  or  getting  help  for  the  family  just  with  food  or 
basic  necessities.  Our  Community  Youth  Services 
Program  sponsors  a  course  called  “Parent-Teen  Survival.” 
Clients  come  to  our  courts  there,  can  be  sentenced  to  a 
workshop  to  learn  the  kinds  of  skills  that  can  prevent 
violence  in  families  and  the  community.  Today,  there  is  a 
three-month  waiting  list  for  people  just  to  get  into  our 
Parent-Teen  Survival  course  through  the  JP  Courts. 
Whatever  it  takes,  if  the  family  will  accept  the  help,  at  this 
level  they  can  be  directed  to  the  right  place  with 
knowledgeable  social  workers. 

We  have  also  established  two  schools  for  kids  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  help  of  the  triad  workers.  One  is 
our  juvenile  justice  alternative  education  program.  In 
Texas  today,  no  child  is  expelled  to  the  streets.  They  are 
expelled  to  an  alternative  (education)  program  within  the 
schools  and  then  from  there,  if  they  cannot  make  it  in  that 
class,  they  are  expelled  to  our  juvenile  justice  alternative 
education  program.  It  focuses  on  basic  education  - 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  has  intervention 
programs  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  The  key  to  all  these 
programs  is  to  catch  the  kids  before  they  get  locked  up  in 
our  juvenile  justice  system  and  get  on  that  track  that  could 
take  them  into  the  adult  system.  What  is  exciting  to  me 
about  it  is  seeing  children  today  who’ve  come  out  of  our 
juvenile  justice  program  who  would  probably  otherwise  be 
in  jail  but  instead  have  scholarships  to  the  University  of 
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Texas  and  the  University  of  Texas  A&M.  Some  of  them 
have  scholarships  to  real  colleges  like  the  University  of 
Houston  or  Texas  Southern  (University)  here  in  our 
community.  They  are  smart  kids  who  just  need  a  change 
of  the  direction  of  their  lives. 

We  established  a  charter  school  within  our  residential 
program,  our  juvenile  jails.  The  charter  school  is  designed 
again  to  provide  these  basics.  These  kids,  again,  are 
generally  2-3  years  behind  in  grade  level  when  they  get  to 
our  schools.  That  is  the  whole  initiative  from  the  governor 
ending  social  promotions  from  the  third  grade.  We  are 
trying  to  intervene  and  not  only  say  you  cannot  be 
promoted,  but  that  we  are  going  to  find  a  way  to  teach  you 
to  learn.  The  charter  school  is  being  expanded  now  to 
include  a  post-residential  treatment  where  kids  who  have 
failed  in  the  public  system,  regular  public  schools,  will  be 
able  to  continue  in  this  charter  program  going  home  at 
night  though  they  continue  with  the  discipline,  the 
structure  in  their  lives  they  might  have  missed  in  their 
homes.  We  know  that  education  is  the  key  to  preventing 
many  of  the  problems  in  our  community,  particularly 
violence.  The  kids  who  come  into  school  get  frustrated 
when  they  get  behind.  They  drop  out.  They  do  drugs. 

They  get  further  behind.  They  get  into  mischief  because 
they  can’t  keep  up.  Our  goal  in  our  education  program  is 
to  get  them  back  on  track  and  help  prevent  crime.  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  Harris  County,  those  kids  who  have  brushes 
with  the  law  such  as  the  kids  in  Littleton,  Colorado,  might 
not  have  fallen  into  that  tragedy  had  they  had  our  system 
and  been  involved  with  the  Triad  workers  and  the  others 
that  we  have  in  the  community.  I  am  not  saying  you  could 
not  have  it  here,  though,  because  you  very  easily  could. 

Crime  Stoppers  proves  effective 

There  are  some  things  that  we  do  know.  Many 
students  knew  the  plans  of  those  kids  in  Littleton, 
Colorado.  This  summer  we  put  $25,000  into  a  crime 
stoppers  prevention  program  here  in  our  community  which 
was  designed  to  get  kids  to  report  on  other  children  who 
had  guns  in  the  school  or  weapons  in  the  school,  even 
drugs  and  other  activities  in  the  school.  Shortly  after  our 
press  conference  that  we  held  on  that  initiative  by  Crime 
Stoppers  in  the  county,  four  young  women  from  the 
Kingwood  area  in  North  Houston  who  had  been  robbing 
Stop-n-Go  stores  were  apprehended  on  a  Crime  Stoppers 
tip.  I  want  to  point  out  these  were  not  minority  women. 
These  were  young  suburban  women,  white  girls  in  the 
Kingwood  area.  Northwest  Harris  County.  There  has  not 
been  a  lot  of  publicity  about  how  the  Crime  Stoppers 
program  and  that  award  resulted  in  that  tip,  but  I  am  glad 
we  intervened  and  stopped  those  girls  before  they  got  into 
worse  trouble.  With  the  incidents  in  Columbine  High 
School,  it  shows  us  that  our  children  are  at  risk  of  violence 
no  matter  where  they  live  in  this  community  and  that 
county  government,  at  least  here  in  Harris  County,  is 
helping  not  to  have  a  stem  hand  but  a  helping  hand  to  give 
these  individuals  involved  in  the  benefits  that  our  society 
has  to  offer.  And  it’s  not  just  them,  but  all  our  community. 


Courts  partner  with  city  government 

Finally,  I  want  to  close  by  telling  you  that  we  have 
done  a  massive  report  on  youth  and  family  services  in  this 
community.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  more  than  just  the 
justice  side,  more  than  the  intervention/education,  but  an 
earlier  intervention  in  children’s  lives  to  try  to  stop  the 
violence  in  this  community.  Sallie  Lear  from  my  office 
has  headed  up  the  Youth  and  Family  Services  Division  in 
my  office  with  the  county  for  several  years  now.  We 
worked  with  the  city  on  a  joint  city  county  commission  on 
children.  Mayor  Brown  has  been  a  tremendous  partner  for 
us.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  we  are, 
through  our  programs,  developing  one  of  the  best  safety 
nets  for  children  in  the  nation.  We  can  find  that,  with  the 
County  Department  of  Education,  we  can  greatly  expand 
working  with  the  city,  the  County  Department  of 
Education,  Harris  County  and  the  local  school  districts  the 
after  school  programs  for  the  whole  community.  Over  one 
million  people  live  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  this 
community,  about  1.6  million  in  the  city  of  Houston,  the 
balance  in  the  other  cities.  But  we  know  that  juvenile 
crime  rises  at  about  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
kids  get  out  of  school  until  6  or  8  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  their  parents  come  home.  We  are  working  hard  to 
establish  more  programs  with  intervention  -  more  positive 
roles  in  the  community,  pulling  in  the  faith-based 
organizations,  the  programs  such  as  were  mentioned  by 
our  earlier  speaker  -  to  use  these  efforts  in  a  coordinated 
manner  to  really  intervene  early  in  these  kid’s  lives  and 
make  a  difference  before  they  hit  the  juvenile  justice 
system  and  later  the  adult  system. 

I  want  to  salute  you  for  spending  your  time  here 
today.  You  are  looking  for  new  and  innovative  ways  to 
address  an  issue  that  is  of  serious  concern  in  our 
community.  You  are  the  front  line  and  you  are  doing  a 
remarkable  job.  We  of  Harris  County  commend  you  for 
your  efforts,  commend  this  organization  for  its  efforts  to 
bring  this  issue  more  to  our  attention,  to  the  forefront  in 
the  community  and  wish  you  the  best  for  the  rest  of  this 
conference.  Thank  you  very  much  for  having  me  here 
today  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you. 
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Candelaria  “Candy” Perez 

Co-Founder  and  Executive  Director 
The  Rose/La  Rosa 
Houston,  Texas 


Good  afternoon,  buenas  tardes.  Welcome, 
bienvenidos  a  todos.  Wonderful  to  be  here  in  this  fantastic 
conference.  We’ve  all  learned  so  much  and  it  has  been  a 
great  networking  experience,  great  insight  and  awareness 
into  the  issue  of  violence.  At  this  moment  1  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  giving  cultural  expression.  I  thought  long  and 
hard  about  this.  1  wanted  to  tie  it,  my  expression,  in  with 
the  theme  of  the  conference.  Lo  and  behold  the  Instituto 
Cultural Mexicano  gave  me  a  wonderful  idea.  I  want  to 
briefly  speak  to  you  about  the  pinata  which  is  to  my  right. 
We’re  not  sure  if  it’s  a  little  dog  or  a  little  goat  or  a  little 
burro.  But  he’s  cute  whatever  he  is. 

Many,  many,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  when  the 
Mexicans  would  use  the  pinata.  it  was  not  used  for  what 
it’s  used  today.  Today,  it  has  crossed  cultures.  You  can  see 
it  at  all  kinds  of  parties.  It  used  to  be  used  only  for  birthday 
parties.  Today,  they’re  used  for  everything  -  Christmas, 
Halloween,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July  -  all  kinds  of  reasons. 
Why  is  it?  There  is  a  magic  about  the  pinata .  If  you  have  a 
dull  party,  bring  this  thing  out,  watch  adults  turn  into 
something  else,  not  to  mention  the  kids.  Usually  it  is  fdled 
with  candy.  We  were  discussing  this  at  the  table  and 
everybody  asked  me  -  an  adult  asked  me  -  does  it  have 
candy.  I  said,  “No,”  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  I  thought  about 
this.  1  said,  “Boy,  when  Dr.  Stinson,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Health,  comes  up  here  and  breaks  it ...”  I  thought  to 
myself  if  candy  starts  flying  everywhere,  I  would  hate  for 
our  newspapers  to  say  there  was  violence  at  a  violence 
prevention  conference.  So  we  said,  “Naaahh,  we’ll  hold 
back  the  candy. 

The  pinata  is  symbolic.  The  outer  part  of  the  pinata  is 
symbolic  of  evil.  Not  today,  but  this  is  how  it  originally 
started.  The  candy  inside  was  symbolic  of  abundance  and 
prosperity.  The  stick  ...  I  brought  the  stick  and  this  was 
fun  carrying  it  in  the  lobby.  I  had  a  gentleman  come  up  to 
me  and  say,  “I’m  not  going  to  argue  with  you.  Whatever 
you  say  goes,  Candy.”  So  this  was  fun.  But  the  stick  was 
symbolic  of  the  faith  with  which  the  individual  would  hit 
the  pinata.  Quite  naturally,  the  more  you  hit  it,  the  more 
your  faith  was  that  you  were  stomping  out  evil.  You  would 


hit  it  and  of  course,  the  candy  would  come  out.  That  was 
symbolic  of  a  new  crop,  a  new  baby,  good  health, 
abundance  and  prosperity.  This  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Today,  like  I  said,  it  is  symbolic  of  fun  and  friendship. 
That’s  the  wonderful  part  about  the  pinata.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  Hispanic.  Anyone  can  use  the  pinata  and 
usually,  like  I  said,  it  helps  bond  and  create  friendship 
because  people  will  talk  about  it.  Today,  though  I  am 
going  to  ask  Dr.  Stinson  to  come  up  because  -  and  this  is 
how  we  are  going  to  tie  and  how  the  pinata  is  going  to 
once  again  cross  cultural  roads  -  we  are  going  to  hit  the 
pinata  symbolizing  that  we  are  going  to  stomp  out 
violence.  We  will  not  tolerate  violence  in  our  schools.  We 
will  not  tolerate  violence  in  our  families.  It’s  not  an 
African  American  thing.  It’s  not  a  barrio  thing.  It’s  not  a 
Latino  thing.  This  is  a  people  thing.  With  faith,  I  know  the 
Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention  Program  is 
going  to  stomp  out  violence  in  the  United  States. 


Candelaria  “Candy”  Perez 
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US.  Department  of  Hea/th  and  Hitman  Serx’ices 


Good  afternoon,  everyone.  Just  a  few  words  as  you 
begin  to  enjoy  your  lunch.  Inadvertently  the  students  who 
are  participants  at  the  urban  center  of  the  Prairie  View 
Family  Life  Center  were  not  recognized.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  they  could  please  stand.  These  are  students  from  the 
Prairie  View  Family  Life  Center  Urban  Site.  We  also  want 
to  remind  all  of  our  conference  participants  to  please 
patronize  our  vendors,  particularly  Mr.  Johndrick  High. 
His  book  Hard  Lessons,  is  available  in  the  lobby  right 
outside  this  room. 

My  main  purpose  for  being  up  here  at  this  time  is  to 
introduce  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Health,  as 
you  all  know,  the  funder  of  this  conference,  the  funding 
agency.  I  look  at  the  opportunity  to  introduce  my  boss  as 
both  a  pleasure,  a  challenge,  and  most  hopefully  an 
opportunity  because  I  like  to  think  that  once  this 
conference  is  over  my  name  will  still  be  on  my  office  door 
when  I  get  back.  I  hope  I  do  a  good  job  here. 

Dr.  Nathan  Stinson,  Jr.,  has  served  in  a  variety  of 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  As  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Primary  Health 
Care,  Division  of  Special  Operations,  Dr.  Stinson  directed 
the  $120  million  health  care  delivery  system  for  people 
who  are  homeless,  residents  of  public  housing,  and  other 


special  populations.  He  has  served  as  the  Deputy  Director 
for  the  Division  of  Community  and  Migrant  Health,  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Clinical  and  Professional  Activities  Branch  in 
the  Division  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps.  He  was 
also  a  clinical  program  consultant  to  the  Associate  Director 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  has  served  as  a  primary 
care  physician  on  a  Navajo  reservation. 

Dr.  Stinson  served  as  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Minority  Health  beginning  February  1  of  this 
year  until  his  permanent  appointment  on  August  2.  As 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Minority  Health,  Dr. 

Stinson  works  closely  with  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  David  Satcher,  and  with  all 
agencies  within  the  department.  Under  Dr.  Stinson’s 
leadership  the  Office  of  Minority  Health  develops  and 
coordinates  federal  health  policy,  addresses  minority 
health  concerns,  and  ensures  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
health  programs  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  racial  and  ethnic  populations. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
pride,  and  hopefully  a  good  opportunity,  to  present  to  you 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Health,  Dr.  Nathan 
Stinson,  Jr. 


Stacey  Williams-Diggs 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Stacey.  See?  I  did  remember 
your  name,  so  I  think  you  can  be  secure  that  you  still  have 
an  office  there.  I  am  only  going  to  make  a  few  comments 
because  I  think  we  really  need  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  time 
for  our  keynote  speaker.  But  first  and  foremost,  I 
personally  want  to  recognize  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Clay 
Simpson.  In  my  view  it  is  upon  Dr.  Simpson’s  shoulders 
we  all  stand  in  regard  to  this  program.  If  someone  hasn’t 
said  it  to  me  once,  they’ve  said  it  to  me  100  times  how  big 
shoes  I  have  to  fill  in  the  Office  of  Minority  Health.  Quite 
frankly,  1  agree  with  them.  However,  I  am  not  concerned 
about  that  challenge.  1  am  not  concerned  about  that  goal 
being  as  broad  and  as  robust  as  it  is  because  I  think  that 
certainly  it  is  a  motivation  to  me  to  do  all  that  I  can 
possibly  do  to  make  the  programs  in  the  Office  of  Minority 
Health  as  effective  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If  I  can 
make  half  the  contribution  that  Dr.  Simpson  has  then  I 
certainly  will  feel  good  about  what  I  have  done  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Personally,  Dr.  Simpson,  1  want  to 
acknowledge  the  work  that  goes  on  even  though  you  have 
retired  and  are  fishing  in  Florida. 

I  often  come  to  meetings  and  feel  that  I  take  away 
more  than  I  actually  give  by  any  comments  that  1  make. 


But  I  want  to  make  just  a  couple  of  points  related  to  some 
of  the  comments  that  some  of  the  other  speakers  have 
made  in  the  past. 

We  need  a  movement  to  address  violence 

First  of  all.  Dr.  Carl  Bell,  in  his  comments  to  open  the 
Conference  on  Sunday,  made  a  very  significant  point  as  far 
as  what  is  needed  to  combat  the  epidemic  of  violence  that 
is  in  this  country.  He  says  we  need  a  movement.  A 
movement  is  very,  very  different  from  a  collection  of 
different  programs  and  organizations  that  are  doing  good 
work.  As  he  mentioned,  there  has  been  good  work  done 
and  will  continue  to  be  good  work  done,  but  a  movement 
is  a  collection  of  efforts  by  all  those  groups  towards  a 
common  goal  and  a  common  mission.  That  is  very 
significant  because  we  have  to  look  at  how  we  together 
can  move  forward  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  violence  in 
our  communities.  We  have  to  stop  looking  at  artificial 
barriers  or  lines  that  we  have  drawn  between  this 
community  and  that  community  and  this  racial  group  and 
that  ethnic  group.  Those  partnerships  and  collaborations 
among  all  those  groups  are  the  things  that  will  get  us  to 
where  we  want  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  day.  So,  we  need  a 
movement.  We  need  a  movement  to  address  this  problem. 


Nathan  Stinson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 
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I  was  struck  by  the  Town  Hall  Meeting  last  night. 
What  was  most  significant  to  me  is  that  once  again,  it  put  a 
personal  face  on  the  problem.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time 
talking  about  our  programs,  talking  about  the  things  we 
have  done,  and  talking  about  the  percentages  of  violent 
crime,  robberies,  rape,  murder  as  if  they  were  statistics,  as 
if  they  were  numbers.  But  those  individuals  who  were  on 
this  stage  last  night,  that  statistic  for  them  was  100  percent. 
They  shared  with  us  very  personal  recollections  of  what 
violence  does  and  continues  to  do  to  communities  around 
this  country.  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  always  impressed  with 
the  courage  that  those  individuals  have  to  continually 
relive  those  instances  that  no  one,  quite  frankly,  in  this 
country  should  ever  have  to  experience.  It’s  important  that 
we  remember  that  as  we  look  at  the  decrease  ...  It  was  on 
the  news  last  night.  The  murder  rate  has  dropped.  A  lot  of 
the  crime  statistics  have  decreased  over  the  past  couple  of 
years.  We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
numbers.  We  are  not  talking  about  statistics.  We  are 
talking  about  people.  We  are  talking  about  individuals.  I 
am  really  pleased  that  there  are  so  many  students  here 
today.  Too  often  the  media  portrays  bad  things  that  occur 
and  they  do  not  really  pick  up  on  the  positives  that  young 
people  are  involved  in.  If  there  was  not  a  reason  to 
understand  why  this  fight  is  so  important  we  only  need  to 
have  looked  and  have  listened  to  the  performance  by  these 
young  students  today  in  the  efforts  that  the  other  students 
from  the  other  schools  have  provided  for  us  to  understand 
how  it  is  important  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  make  this 
country  a  better  place  for  them. 

To  get  where  we  want  to  be, 

keep  doing  good  work,  one  person  at  a  time 

The  last  two  comments  that  I  want  to  make  .  .  .  One  is, 
in  this  work  I  know  that  it  can  be  stressful.  It  can  be  tiring. 
It  can  be  frustrating.  It  can  be  discouraging.  I  think 
sometimes  we  feel  as  though  if  we  do  not  save  everybody 
then  we  haven’t  done  all  that  we  can  do.  I’m  always 
reminded  by  my  college  experience.  When  I  was  a 
freshman,  I  was  a  person  with  no  direction.  I  was  in 
college.  I  did  not  have  any  idea  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  I 
did  not  take  studies  very  seriously.  I  had  some  classes  that 
I  had  not  even  shown  up  for  yet.  I  had  an  English  professor 
who  called  me  into  his  office.  I  was  curious  as  to  why  he 
was  calling  me  in  because  I  had  a  “B”  in  his  class.  I  wasn’t 
working  very  hard,  but  I  wasn’t  doing  bad.  He  called  me 
into  his  office  and  said  he  was  concerned  about  me 
because  he  didn’t  think  I  was  working  to  the  level  of  my 
abilities.  I  walked  away  from  that  conversation  and  it  felt 
very  odd.  He  was  more  concerned  about  me  than  I  was 
about  myself.  It  really  was  that  conversation  that  made  me 
step  back  and  look  at  what  I  needed  to  do,  what  I  wanted 
to  do,  what  was  really  important  for  me.  That  conversation 
is  something  that  changed  the  way  that  my  life  has  gone 
since  that  day.  I  would  hope  that  somewhere  along  the 
line,  I  can’t  give  any  specific  examples,  some  of  the  things 
that  I  have  done  can  have  as  a  positive  impact  that  Dr.  Roy 


Ludkey  had  with  me.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  also  be 
realistic  in  that  we  do  good  work  with  one  person  at  a  time. 
As  we  keep  doing  good  work,  one  person  at  a  time,  they 
will  do  good  work  and  the  next  person  will  do  good  work 
and  we’ll  get  to  where  we  want  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  last  comment  I  want  to  make  is  to  remind 
everybody  in  this  room  that  you  are  more  important  than 
anybody  who  will  stand  up  here  to  talk  to  you.  Every  one 
of  you  is  more  important  than  the  people  who  will  come  up 
here  to  talk  to  you.  That  is  because,  as  the  Congresswoman 
said  the  other  day,  in  a  democracy  the  elected  officials 
have  to  listen  to  their  constituency.  They  have  to  listen  to 
people  who  vote.  1  was  recently  at  a  meeting  in  San  Diego. 
In  the  backdrop  there  was  a  very  large  poster.  That  poster 
said,  “Your  vote  is  your  voice.”  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
as  the  Congresswoman  said,  if  we  care  deeply  about 
stopping  the  violence,  if  we  are  committed  to  changing  the 
pervasiveness  of  violence  across  this  country,  then  we 
need  to  be  loud  and  vocal  in  making  sure  that  our  elected 
officials  in  Congress  know  exactly  how  we  feel  and  what 
we  think  they  need  to  do  to  help  us  stop  this  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Let  me  just  share  with  you  that  I  often  get  very 
embarrassed  when  I  am  introduced.  As  a  child  that  was  not 
something  that  I  was  used  to.  1  remember,  very  often  not 
hearing  my  mom  or  my  dad  very  directly  saying  to  me, 
“We’re  proud  of  you,”  or  “You  did  this  well.”  I  often 
wondered  about  this  for  many  years.  I  specifically 
wondered  about  that  when  I  went  to  college.  I  was  in  a 
sociology  class.  In  fact  I  took  a  sociology  class  and  an 
abnormal  psychology  class.  When  I  went  to  the  abnormal 
psych  class,  you  know  what  happens.  You  think  you  have 
got  everything  in  that  book,  right?  I  looked  and  I  said, 
“Man,  that’s  my  uncle  right  there.  Dang,  that’s  my 
grandma.”  You  think  they  wrote  the  book  about  you,  your 
family,  right?  But  in  this  sociology  class  and  in  this 
counseling  class,  they  asked  us  to  do  a  reflection  of  our 
family.  They  talked  about  bonding  and  self-esteem  and 
connection.  Then  they  talked  about  how  you  gained  that 
self-esteem  and  they  had  us  do  a  reflection  of  our  family. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  often  you  hear  your  mom  or 
your  dad  praise  you,  directly  to  you.  You  know,  in  that 
class  I  started  to  think,  dang,  you  know  I  do  not  remember 
ever  them  doing  that. 

Why  my  parents  did  not  praise  me 

I  remember  sometimes  I’d  be  fortunate  when  I’d  hear 
my  mom  say  to  my  uncle  or  someone,  a  relative,  but  never 
directly  to  me.  I  was  very  inquisitive.  I  decided  to  go  to  my 
mother  one  day.  Driving  home  from  school,  I  stopped  at 
her  house.  She  gave  me  the  door  open  by  saying,  “How  are 
you  doing  in  school?”  1  said,  “I’m  doing  fine.”  She  said, 
“What  are  you  learning?”  I  said  that  is  the  opportunity.  I 
said,  “Mom,  you  know  we’re  learning  about  bonding  and 
about  self  esteem.”  Let  me  just  share  with  you,  my  mother 
comes  from  Mexico.  She  was  bom  in  Juarez,  in 
Chihuahua.  So  when  1  mentioned  to  her  we  were  learning 
about  this  self-esteem,  she  said,  “What’s  that?”  1  said, 
“Well,  when  a  child  feels  good  about  themself .  .  She 
said,  “Well,  do  not  you  feel  good  about  yourself?”  I  said, 
“Yeah,  but  they’re  talking  about  how  you  get  there.”  She 
said,  “Well  I  fed  you,  didn’t  I?”  I  said,  “Well,  yeah  mom, 
but  they’re  telling  me  there  are  some  other  things,  you 
know,  like  praising.  And  I  do  not  remember  very  often  you 
praising  me.  Why  is  that?”  My  mother  said  something  to 
me  real  interesting.  She  said,  “Well,  the  reason  I  didn’t  do 
that  is  that  I  didn’t  want  to  lose  you.”  I  said,  “Lose  me? 
What  are  you  talking  about?”  She  said,  “Yes,  I  didn’t  want 
to  lose  you  because  I  could  already  tell  in  your  eyes  at 
seven  years  of  age  that  you  thought  you  knew  more  than 
me.  I  could  already  tell  in  your  eyes  that  what  you  were 


getting  from  them  from  out  there  was  making  you  feel 
ashamed  of  me.  So  why  should  I  praise  you  any  more 
when  they  were  already  starting  to  fill  you  with  things  that 
would  make  you  think  that  you  didn’t  need  to  listen  to 
your  mother  any  more.” 

Who  are  role  models? 

I  reflected  back  on  those  days.  I  remember  that  when  I 
went  to  school  they  would  say  things  about  role  models 
and  they  looked  a  certain  way.  1  would  go  home  and  they 
did  not  look  like  my  mom,  my  dad,  or  my  grandma.  They 
would  say  things  about  successful  people.  They  spoke 
good  English.  I  went  home  and  my  parents  did  not  speak 
good  English.  In  fact,  many  times  they  did  not  speak 
English  at  all.  My  grandmother,  who  spoke  nothing  but 
Spanish,  said  it  when  she  got  mad.  She  would  get  mad  and 
say,  “Oh  shit!”  With  that  we  knew  grandma  was  mad.  The 
only  couple  of  words  she  knew  were  the  cuss  words.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  learn  that.  I  was  learning  in  school 
these  things  and  it  said  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  role 
models  need  to  be  someone  who  has  done  it  already,  gone 
to  school.  My  mother  went  to  4th  grade;  my  father  went  to 
6th  grade.  And  they  began  to  describe  those  people  that  are 
the  successful  people  and  they  did  not  look  like  my  mom 
or  my  dad  or  my  grandmother  at  all.  I  remember  one  day 
when  there  was  a  parent  meeting  I  brought  a  note  home  to 
my  father.  He  was  in  his  work  clothes.  My  father  worked  a 
lot.  I  said,  “Dad,  there’s  a  meeting  tonight.”  He  said, 
“Okay,  vamanos.  Let’s  go,”  and  he  was  in  his  work 
clothes.  I  said,  “Dad,  don’t  you  want  to  change?”  He  said, 
“For  what?”  I  said,  “Well,  you're  in  your  work  clothes.” 
“What’s  wrong  with  work  clothes?”  I  said,  “But  Dad, 
you’re  going  to  a  meeting.  Don’t  you  want  to  change?”  He 
said,  “Hey,  what's  wrong  with  people  knowing  I  work?” 

In  those  days,  not  everybody  worked.  My  father  was  so 
proud  that  he  worked.  I  lied  to  my  father.  I  said,  “No,  Dad. 

I  don't  think  the  meeting  is  tonight.  I  think  it’s  next  week.” 
But  I  realize  that  my  father  knew  what  was  going  on,  too. 
So  my  mother  said,  "I  didn’t  want  to  praise  you  some  more 
because  the  outside  world  was  making  you  believe  that 
what  I  had  to  give  you  was  not  what  you  needed  in  order 
to  make  it  in  this  world.” 

For  that,  I  wear  a  hat  today.  I  get  all  kinds  of  looks 
when  I  put  hats  on,  depending  on  what  kind  of  hat  I  have 
got  on.  Sometimes  when  I  put  my  “stingy  brim”  on,  the 
cops  look  at  me  a  certain  way.  I  have  got  to  watch  out 
what  neighborhoods  I  wear  my  hats  in.  But  people  check 
me  out.  There  are  all  types  of  perceptual  views  of  why  I 
wear  this  hat.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  why  1  wear  this  hat.  I 
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wear  this  hat  because  my  daddy  always  wore  hats.  My 
father  came  from  Mexico.  He  was  the  oldest  of  15.  My 
mother  came  from  a  smaller  family.  She  was  the  oldest  of 
14.  It  is  not  that  we  did  not  believe  in  family  planning,  it  is 
just  that  we  plan  large,  that’s  all.  You  could  be  mad  at  half 
your  brothers  and  sisters  and  still  have  a  good  party.  Time 
out  as  a  parenting  technique  did  not  work  with  us.  Time 
out  is  not  a  punishment;  it  is  a  reward.  Please  get  me  away 
from  all  those  people,  you  know?  So,  my  father  coming 
through  Texas  -  actually  if  you  do  not  know  the  history, 
this  country  recruited  people  from  Mexico  to  work.  By  the 
way,  they  are  still  doing  that  if  you  do  not  know  the 
history.  They  recruit  men  to  come  here  and  work,  and  then 
when  they’re  through  with  them  they  say  they  do  not 
belong  any  more.  That  is  what  happened  to  my  father. 

They  set  him  up  in  Texas.  I  am  a  Texan.  But  the  work 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  so  we  moved  to  L.A.  I  grew  up 
from  five  on  in  South  Central  L.A.,  Compton,  and  Watts. 

The  neighborhood  that  I  grew  up  in  had  a  large 
Mexican  population  living  right  next  to  a  large  African- 
American  population  on  this  side  of  the  tracks.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks  was  a  whole  different  world.  My 
mother  said,  “Do  not  go  over  there.”  We  would  say, 
“Why?”  She  said,  “Do  not  go  over  there.”  “Why  can’t 
we?”  “Do  not  go  in  that  part.”  “Why  can’t  we?”  My 
brother  who  was  the  oldest  used  to  creep  across  the  tracks 
to  the  other  side.  He  said,  “Man,  it’s  nicer  over  there.  The 
parks  are  good.  They’ve  got  grass.”  We  didn’t  have  no 
grass  in  our  park,  right?  “Stores  are  bigger  and  nicer. 
They’re  cleaner.  In  fact,”  my  brother  said,  “man,  even  the 
girls  are  finer.”  Like  everything  is  better  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks.  “But  don’t  tell  mom  or  I’ll  kick  your  butt.” 

So  in  my  house,  being  the  oldest  and  being  the  first  to 
move  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  very  common  on  a  Friday 
night  to  hear  knocking  on  the  door.  We  would  go  to  the 
door.  There  would  be  one  of  my  uncles  and  aunts  with 
their  six  kids.  We  have  to  look  happy  that  they  arre  there. 
“Come  on  in.  We’re  not  going  to  feed  you,  but  come  on 
in.”  Every  family  had  one  fat  kid.  They  always  put  him  in 
bed  with  me.  I  do  not  know  why.  Mess  up  the  springs  in 
my  bed;  eat  crackers  and  stuff  in  my  bed. 

The  significance  of  soups 

That  is  why  ethnically  rooted  people  all  across  the 
world  always  had  a  soup  cooking.  In  whatever  culture  you 
were,  whether  it  is  miso  soup  or  gumbo  soup  or  frijoles 
and  menudo,  or  chicken  noodle  soup,  there  is  always  a 
soup  cooking.  If  you  have  steak  and  potatoes  and 
somebody  drops  over,  you  know  you  are  not  welcome.  But 
if  you  have  got  a  soup  cooking  and  somebody  drops  over 
all  you  have  to  do  is  go  in  the  kitchen,  throw  some  water  in 
there,  look  in  the  refrigerator,  get  the  vegetables  and  throw 
them  in  there,  put  some  hot  sauce  and  feed  them  first.  That 
is  what  is  called  family,  right?  Everyone  has  a  parallel  to 
that  because  there  is  always  a  bread,  whether  it  is 
combread,  whether  it  is  biscuits,  whether  it  is  tortillas, 
whether  it  is  fried  bread;  there  is  a  bread.  That  will  tell  you 
that  across  cultures  there  are  parallel  things  that  go  on.  If 


we  can  understand,  if  we  can  be  open  enough  to  sit  at  the 
table  with  people  and  eat  and  understand  that  the  food  that 
my  mother  was  talking  about  was  not  that  food  on  the  table 
.  .  .  She  was  talking  about  a  spiritual  food  that  made  me 
whole,  that  made  me  grounded,  that  made  me  know  who  I 
was  and  that  is  what  she  was  talking  about  she  was  afraid  I 
was  losing.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  over 
my  house  all  the  time.  Relatives  would  be  there.  I  guess 
that  is  why  my  daddy  talked  loud  all  the  time. 

My  father’s  parenting  technique 

My  father  would  say,  “Hey,  c’mere.  Mijo,  c’mon. 
Come  over  here.  What’s  your  name?”  My  friend  said, 
“What?  Is  your  dad  mad?”  I’d  say,  “No,  man.  That’s  how 
he  talks  all  the  time.”  That’s  the  way  he  always  talked.  I 
would  often  wonder  what  would  happen  if  a  social  worker 
came  out.  “Must  have  post-traumatic  stress,  unreleased 
anger.”  No,  no,  no,  man.  That’s  how  my  daddy  talked  all 
the  time.  You  worried  when  my  father  got  quiet.  When  he 
got  quiet,  aw  dang.  Watch  out.  My  father  had  one  main 
parenting  technique.  He  did  not  need  ten  sessions  of 
parenting.  He  did  not  need  all  of  that.  He  had  one 
technique  of  parenting.  That  was  “the  look”.  My  father 
would  look  at  you  and  you’d  think,  “Oh,  my  God.”  How 
many  of  you  had  a  father  or  grandfather  who  had  that 
look?  See,  looks  are  cross-cultural,  you  know?  Now  let  me 
just  stop  for  a  second  because  I  am  talking  about  my 
father.  If  my  father’s  look  was  powerful,  my  mother’s  look 
was  twice  as  powerful.  My  mother’s  look  could  look 
through  walls.  She  could  tell  we  were  doing  something 
wrong  in  another  room.  The  worst  thing  about  my 
mother’s  look  is  that  it  was  connected  to  her  spirit.  She 
could  predict  stuff.  I  used  to  hate  it.  Friday  night  I  would 
want  to  go  out.  “No,  mijo.  I  have  a  feeling  like  something 
is  going  to  go  wrong.”  I  would  say,  “Aw,  mom.  I  got  a 
feeling  it’s  going  to  be  a  good  party.”  At  1 5,  my  mother’s 
look  was  spiritual.  At  15, 1  wasn’t  spiritual.  I  was  trying  to 
get  next  to  some  young  lady.  That  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  went  on  in  my  family.  Because  of  the  look  and 
because  my  father  must  have  gone  to  somebody’s 
parenting  class,  he  knew  about  consistency  and  follow 
through  ...  If  we  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  the  look  he 
would  consistently  follow  through.  He  did  not  need  “I” 
messages,  no  sharing  of  feelings. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  My  father  hit  me 
once  in  my  life.  He  hit  me  once.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  I  did  because  I  do  not  think  I  did  anything  wrong.  I 
need  some  support  here,  okay?  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
I  did  and  you  tell  me  if  I  did  anything  wrong.  1  do  not 
think  I  did  anything  wrong.  I  was  about  seven  years  of  age, 
and  remember  the  information  I  was  getting  from  the 
outside  society,  about  my  family,  about  my  culture,  about 
what  they  could  give  me.  So  I  already  had  a  little  attitude. 
My  mother  was  telling  me  something  to  do  one  day.  And 
all  I  did  was  breathe.  All  I  did  was  sigh.  That’s  all  I  did. 
Well,  not  only  did  I  do  that  breathing  thing,  I  turned 
around.  I  could  still  hear  her.  See,  it  doesn’t  say  that  in  the 
parenting  manual:  If  your  kid  breathes  and  turns  around. 
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you  should  ....  Oh,  no.  It  doesn’t  say  that.  But  my  father 
was  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  did  I  do  something  wrong, 
he  felt  I  had  done  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  My  father  got 
me  and  proceeded  to  whip  my  butt.  He  said  to  me,  “Don’t 
you  ever  be  turning  your  back  on  your  mother  again. 
What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Your  mother  gave  you  life. 
She  brought  you  into  this  world.  She  stands  up  for  you. 

You  turn  your  back  on  your  mother;  you’ll  turn  your  back 
on  your  family.  You  turn  your  back  on  your  family;  you’ll 
turn  your  back  on  your  wife  and  your  kids.  You’re  going 
to  turn  your  back  on  who  you  are.  Do  not  you  ever  turn 
your  back  on  your  mother  again!” 

Now,  obviously  maybe  the  technique  was  not  the  best 
for  my  father  but  he  felt  that  technique  was  necessary 
because  in  his  eyes  I  had  done  the  worst  thing  that  I  could 
possibly  do,  ever.  What  my  father  was  trying  to 
communicate  to  me  is  “Son,  your  mother  is  everything  to 
you.  She  gave  you  life.  She  prays  for  you  everyday.  She 
will  be  there  forever.  And  if  you  turn  your  back  on  your 
mother,  how  easy  it’s  going  to  be  to  turn  your  back  on 
your  family.  When  you  have  a  girlfriend,  how  easy  it’s 
going  to  be  to  turn  away  from  her.  When  you  get  married 
and  have  children  and  your  children  stand  up  and  throw 
things  against  you  it’s  going  to  be  real  bad  and  real  easy  to 
turn  your  back  and  walk  away  from  your  family.  Don’t 
you  ever  turn  your  back  on  your  mother  again.”  To  me  the 
aspects  of  what  my  father  was  trying  to  teach  me  are 
respect  for  women.  There  is  no  harmony  in  life  with  men 
unless  there  is  harmony  with  women.  In  working  in  the 
streets  and  working  in  the  fatherhood  programs,  the  teen 
fatherhood  programs,  the  Rites  of  Passage  programs  that 
we  do,  one  of  the  reasons  why  children  do  not  want  to  be 
home  is  because  there  is  violence  in  the  house.  It  is  hard 
for  them  to  see  what  goes  on  and  feel  what  goes  on  with 
their  own  relationships. 

My  father’s  hat 

Because  of  that,  I  remember  my  father’s  look  and  I 
remember  that  follow  through.  I  was  fascinated  with  my 
daddy’s  hat  because  he  was  not  a  very  tall  man,  but  he 
seemed  tall  to  me.  He  had  a  style  about  putting  these  hats 
on.  He  did  not  just  plop  it  on.  My  father  did  not  have  a 
good  hat  like  that.  My  father  had  nothing  but  working  hats, 
stains  on  them,  holes  in  them,  but  he  did  not  care.  He  never 
left  the  house  without  a  hat.  I  remember  that.  My  father, 
with  his  big  voice,  seemed  like  his  voice  got  even  bigger 
when  he  put  the  hat  on.  But  he  had  a  certain  style  about 
him.  What  my  father  would  do  ...  he  would  put  one  foot 
in  front  of  the  other,  get  the  hat  and  put  it  on.  When  my 
father  put  that  hat  on  like  that  it  seemed  like  his  shoulders 
got  bigger,  seemed  like  he  grew,  seemed  like  that  big  voice 
got  bigger.  I  wanted  to  wear  his  hat,  but  remembered  the 
look  and  the  follow  through,  so  I  did  not  mess  with  his 
hats.  Except  for  one  day.  There  is  always  that  one  day, 
right?  One  day,  my  father  was  in  the  shower  singing.  The 
funny  thing  about  my  house,  living  again  in  South  Central, 
we  did  have  this  traditional  Mexican  music,  but  remember 
we  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  As  this  music  was  going  on. 


on  the  other  side  of  the  house  my  brother  used  to  like  The 
Temptations,  so  you’d  hear  “Each  day  through  my 
window”  and  my  sister  used  to  like  oldies  so  you  would 
hear  “Ooo  Wee  Ooo”  all  in  the  same  house. 

Schizophrenic?  No,  it  is  called  “diversity.”  My  father  was 
singing.  My  mother  said,  “Go  get  your  dad.  Tell  him  his 
breakfast  is  ready.”  I  walked  in  the  bedroom.  He  was  in 
there  singing.  I  heard  him.  I  said,  “Daddy”  I  had  this 
squeaky  little  voice  as  a  little  boy.  “Daddy,  Mama  said 
your  breakfast  is  ready.”  I  turned  around  to  walk  away  and 
right  there  on  the  bed  was  his  hat.  I  figured  hey,  I  am  going 
to  try  this  on.  He  can’t  catch  me.  He  is  in  the  shower.  I  was 
a  slick  kid.  I  saw  right  where  it  was  on  the  bed.  We  had 
this  checkered  bedspread,  used  to  be  curtains  before.  Your 
mother  didn’t  do  that?  My  mother  used  everything  twice. 
You  just  hoped  that  curtain  did  not  become  your  pants.  I 
saw  where  it  was  on  the  checkers  there  and  I  got  it  and 
picked  it  up.  I  wanted  to  see  if  my  shoulders  got  bigger,  if  I 
got  taller,  if  my  squeaky  voice  finally  got  deeper.  You 
know  how  when  little  kids  put  on  big  people’s  things  ...  It 
went  way  down  on  me.  My  ears  went  out.  I  tried  to  get 
taller,  but  didn’t  get  taller.  I  tried  to  get  my  shoulders 
bigger,  didn’t  get  bigger.  My  voice  didn’t  get  any  deeper. 
And  then  the  shower  went  off.  I  put  it  right  back  there 
where  I  got  it  from.  I  started  walking.  I  started  praying, 
“Oh,  please  God.  Please,  please,  please,  please,  please.” 

We  mess  up  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  get  very  holy.  God  is 
very  merciful  because  my  father  never  said  anything  to  me 
about  the  hat.  I  figured  1  had  gotten  away  with  it. 

Todas  sepata,  everything  pays 

Let  me  share  something  with  you  that  we  share  with 
the  young  and  old  men  in  our  program.  We  share  with 
them  you  can  get  by  with  a  lot  of  things,  but  you  never  get 
away  with  anything.  It  is  something  my  mother  told  me. 
She  would  say  in  Spanish,  “ Mijo \  todas  sepata''  which 
means  “everything  pays”,  or  what  goes  around  comes 
around.  Now,  “what  goes  around,  comes  around”  is  what 
we  call  a  mother’s  saying.  There  are  about  40  mother’s 
sayings  that  cross  cultures,  cross  language,  all  across  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  where  and  when  .  .  .  hundreds  of 
years  ago  mothers  from  all  cultures  gathered  on  some  hill 
and  said,  “Let’s  tell  all  our  kids  the  same  thing.”  All  across 
the  world  there  are  about  40  mother’s  sayings  that  are 
very,  very  consistent,  right?  But  I  was  praying,  hoping  that 
my  father  wouldn  not  find  out  and  guess  what?  He  didn’t 
say  anything  to  me  about  it.  Never  said  nothing  to  me 
about  messing  with  his  hat.  So,  I  figured  1  had  gotten  away 
with  it.  Until  I  was  thirteen.  At  thirteen,  my  father  died.  He 
passed.  I  remember  as  a  young  boy,  because  we  raise 
young  boys  sometimes  to  eat  and  stuff  their  feelings  early 
on  -  boy,  do  not  be  a  sissy.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  - 
So  even  when  my  father  died,  my  friends  said,  “I’m  sorry, 
man.”  I’d  say,  “That’s  alright.  That’s  okay.  He  was  sick 
anyway.  Better  he  went.”  “Naaw,  but  I’m  sorry  man.”  I  put 
it  away.  But  see,  whenever  you  put  stuff  away,  it  has  got  to 
come  back.  It  has  got  to  come  out  somewhere.  Well,  that 
night  I  went  home  and  I  saw  my  daddy’s  hats.  I  thought, 
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“You  know  what,  man?  I  can  wear  all  the  hats  1  want.  He 
cann’t  look  at  me.  He  can’t  follow  through.  He  can’t  do 
nothing  to  me  no  more.”  I  picked  up  my  daddy’s  hats  and 
all  these  stories  came  back.  I  looked  at  the  hats  and  said, 
“Sure,  I  can  wear  them  all  now.”  But  then  a  question  came 
to  me:  Who  could  teach  me  how?  I  realize  why  my  daddy 
needed  to  wear  these  hats,  to  make  himself  seem  bigger. 

Stories  came  back  to  me,  a  story  about  when  I  was  six 
or  seven  years  of  age  and  we  went  to  the  market.  My 
mother  sent  us  to  get  some  milk  for  my  little  sister’s  bottle. 
We  went  there  and  my  dad  was  trying  to  pay.  These  three 
men  behind  the  counter  did  not  want  to  come.  He  says, 
“C’mon,  I  want  to  pay.  C’mon,  1  got  to  go.”  I  was  there 
standing  with  my  father.  These  men  just  laughed;  would 
not  come.  He  knocked  on  the  counter.  They  looked  around 
and  saw  my  father  and  said,  “Aw,  it’s  just  a  stupid 
Mexican.  Make  him  wait.”  He  knocked  on  the  counter 
again.  “Aw,  that’s  a  wet  back.  They’re  used  to  sitting  in 
the  cactus.  Make  him  wait.”  There  was  the  little  boy 
thinking,  “Why  are  they  saying  these  ugly  things  about  my 
daddy?  Why  are  they  talking  about  my  daddy  like  that?”  I 
remember  getting  this  ball  in  my  stomach,  that  I  wanted  to 
do  something  to  these  men,  this  angry  ball  that  1  see  these 
little  boys  now  have.  They  get  this  anxiety.  They  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  all  this  junk  that  somebody’s  saying 
something  ugly  about  somebody  they  care  about.  I 
remember  thinking,  “Yeah,  I  know  he’s  not  a  role  model.  I 
know  he  didn’t  finish  school,  but  that’s  my  daddy.”  Finally 
the  men  came  and  my  dad  paid.  They  threw  the  money 
down  and  my  dad  had  to  kneel  to  get  it.  When  he  went 
down  on  his  knees  I  could  see  in  his  eyes.  I  saw  in  his  eyes 
this  anger.  I  decided  to  speak  up  to  my  father  as  we  were 
walking  out.  I  said,  “Daddy,  why  didn’t  you  tell  them  to  .  . 

“Shut  up!  You  don’t  understand,”  he  said.  “Why  didn’t 
you  beat  them  up?  “Shut  up!  You  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about.”  I  really  didn’t  understand,  because  if  he 
would  have  done  that  they  would  have  arrested  him.  If 
they  arrested  him,  he  could  not  work  the  two  jobs  that  he 
worked  to  feed  us.  My  father  got  all  his  feelings,  stuck 
them  under  the  hat,  put  the  hat  on  to  make  himself  seem 
bigger,  and  he  gave  some  to  me.  That  is  why  my  daddy 
needed  to  wear  that  hat.  In  society  they  didn  not  treat  him 
with  respect.  They  did  not  treat  him  with  dignity. 
Sometimes  he  could  not  keep  it  under  the  hat,  so  he  would 
go  home  and  open  a  can  of  beer  and  drink.  Sometimes  it 
was  okay  if  my  father  drank,  but  sometimes  it  wasn’t.  He 
and  my  mom  would  get  in  an  argument.  1  love  my  daddy, 
but  I  hated  my  daddy  when  he  yelled  at  my  mom.  Because 
he  couldn’t  handle  it,  I  guess,  he  left  and  he  would  leave 
for  a  couple  of  days  sometimes.  I  would  get  mad  at  that, 
too.  But  now  I  understand,  working  with  men  who  are 
violent,  we  tell  them  if  you  cannot  control  your  anger  leave 
the  situation.  My  father  intuitively  was  leaving. 

My  Grandmother  and  Grandma  Moseley 

What  held  me  in  all  of  that  was  that  I  had  a 
grandmother  who  loved  me  regardless.  She  did  not  care  if  I 
had  a  squeaky  voice  or  was  skinny  or  anything.  In  fact,  she 


loved  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  She  called  all 
the  kids  mijo  or  mija,  that  means  my  son  or  my  daughter. 
My  best  friend  in  the  neighborhood,  his  name  was  Tyrone 
Moseley.  I  didn’t  think  he  was  bilingual,  but  maybe  he 
was.  My  grandmother  would  say,  “Que  quiero  comer?  ”  — 
who  wants  to  eat  and  Tyrone  would  raise  his  hand.  She 
welcomed  him  just  like  she  welcomed  me,  sit  him  down. 
She  would  say,  “ Tiene  que  rezar  you  have  to  pray.  I  do 

not  know  if  Tyrone  was  praying,  but  he  bowed  his  head 
and  he  ate.  She  treated  him  like  she  treated  me. 

She  did  not  need  curriculum 

We  would  go  to  his  house.  His  mom  and  dad  were 
always  working,  but  who  was  home  was  his  grandma, 
Grandma  Moseley.  She  was  a  big  lady.  She  had  a  cane. 

She  did  not  call  me  mijo,  she  called  me  “baby”.  “C’mere, 
baby.”  Being  a  boy,  I  do  not  want  anyone  calling  me  baby. 
She  was  a  big  lady  with  a  cane.  You  did  not  mess  with  her. 
The  thing  is  I  knew  she  loved  me,  too.  Not  only  did  she 
feed  me,  man  after  we  ate,  I  had  to  do  the  same  chores 
Tyrone  had  to  do.  One  day  she  told  me,  “You  know  what, 
baby?  Anybody  ever  mess  with  you,  you  come  tell  Miss 
Moseley.”  One  day  these  boys  were  chasing  me  from 
school,  calling  me  those  ugly  names.  I  ran  right  by  my 
house.  Went  over  to  old  Miss  Moseley’s  house.  I  knew 
where  the  power  was.  She  was  sitting  up  on  the  porch.  She 
got  up  when  she  saw  me.  See,  Miss  Moseley  did  not  need 
a  scope  of  work,  did  not  need  a  funding  source,  did  not 
need  any  treatment  plan.  She  had  a  larger  source  that  told 
her  that  her  job  was  to  take  care  of  children  and 
communities.  She  did  not  need  education.  She  had 
knowledge.  She  did  not  need  curriculum.  She  had  wisdom. 
She  got  up  off  her  porch  and  walked  over  to  the  sidewalk. 
She  saw  me  and  put  me  behind  her;  these  boys  coming  to 
get  me.  She  said,  “Don’t  be  messing  with  my  baby.”  And 
they  ran  away.  They  were  lucky.  She  would  have  whipped 
their  butts.  She  turned  around  and  said,  “Come  in  and  have 
some  cookies  and  milk.”  I  said,  “Okay,  Miss  Moseley.” 
See,  we  are  not  going  to  eliminate  all  the  ugliness  of 
communities,  but  we  can  infiltrate  communities  with 
people  who  care,  who  bring  traditional  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  who  you  are,  the  spirit  of  a  greater  source 
that  is  always  watching  over  us,  values  and  traditions  that 
are  old,  but  are  new. 

The  reality  is  that  living  in  a  neighborhood  people 
must  care  in  order  for  children  to  grow  up  in  a  caring  way. 
One  day  when  Tyrone  and  me  were  walking  home,  we  got 
to  his  house.  As  we  were  approaching  the  house,  there 
were  about  four  or  five  cop  cars.  They  had  his  father  on  the 
front  grass.  One  cop  had  his  foot  on  Tyrone’s  father. 
Tyrone  started  crying.  As  he  started  crying,  I  started 
crying.  After  about  half  an  hour  of  questioning  and 
keeping  their  foot  on  Tyrone’s  father’s  back,  they  let  him 
up  and  said  something  about  mistaken  identity  or 
something.  Tyrone  and  me  went  to  the  back  fence  where 
we  would  always  go.  Tyrone  got  so  much  crying  that  he 
got  mad  and  told  me  to  leave  him  alone.  “Get  out  of  here!” 
Tyrone  did  not  want  to  play  with  me  any  more  because  1 
saw  what  he  felt.  He  was  ashamed  of  that.  He  got  mad  at 
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me  and  he  did  not  want  to  play  with  me  for  a  long  time. 
What  happens  in  our  communities  sometimes  because  we 
do  not  dialogue  because  we  think  somebody  else’s  pain  is 
different  from  our  pain. 

The  aspect  of  racism  and  oppression  and  making 
someone  believe  that  their  knowledge,  their  gifts  and  what 
they  bring  to  the  world  is  not  enough,  in  fact,  is  a  deficit 
that  promotes  violence.  So,  our  job  and  what  we  need  to  do 
is  to  reach  back.  Reach  back  to  those  wisdomly  elders.  I 
am  so  glad  there  are  elders  here.  You  know,  I  do  not  care 
how  successful  you  get.  People  say  I  am  successful,  but  I 
still  get  scared.  I  sit  on  national  subcommittees  where  there 
is  only  me  that  looks  like  me  and  I  get  scared.  All  those 
things  that  they  told  me  when  1  was  growing  up  and  when 
I  went  to  college,  that  I  was  not  good  enough  and  did  not 
know  enough,  come  back.  I  sit  in  those  rooms  sometimes 
thinking  maybe  I  am  not.  Maybe  I  should  not  be  here. 
Maybe  I  do  not  know  enough.  But  when  1  get  scared,  I 
think  of  my  grandma  and  I  think  of  Miss  Moseley.  I  think 
of  all  those  people  out  there  who  need  a  voice  and  I  ask  for 
the  Creator’s  help.  And  I  say,  “C’mon,  let’s  go.  It’s  on 
now.”  I  am  representing  not  me;  I  am  representing  the 
people  who  do  not  have  a  voice.  We  must  always 
remember  to  include  everyone  so  that  everyone  can  have  a 
voice.  The  work  we  do  is  not  about  today.  It’s  about  the 
future. 

Because  I  said  so... 

I  will  end  this  with  a  little  story.  It  is  a  story  giving 
honor  to  the  elders,  to  the  grandparents,  those  who  have 
those  long  lines  of  wisdom  all  over  their  hands  and  face. 
Those  that  have  enlightenment  because  they  have  the 
wisdom  that  they  are  closer  to  the  Creator.  Those  that  if 
you  look  in  their  eyes,  you  will  see  millions  and  millions 
of  stories.  Those  elders  that  have  sacrificed  for  us  and  have 
the  true  wisdom.  It  is  about  a  couple  that  had  raised  their 
children  and  now,  like  a  lot  of  us  thought  after  you  raise 
your  children  you  are  through  with  children,  but  here  come 
the  grandchildren.  They  had  their  house  and  everybody 
had  moved  away.  But  on  the  weekends  grandchildren  like 
to  come  and  stay  with  them.  The  grandchildren  came  this 
particular  weekend,  but  grandma  and  grandpa  had  their 
way.  They  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  have  their 
coffee.  Grandma  would  go  to  her  garden  and  grandpa 
would  go  for  his  walk.  On  this  particular  morning,  the 
grandkids  got  up,  had  their  cereal  and  asked  grandpa,  “Can 
I  go  for  a  walk  with  you.  Grandpa?”  Grandpa  said,  “Okay, 
c’mon.  You  have  to  walk  with  me  and  do  what  I  say.” 
“Okay,  okay.  We’ll  behave.”  Grandpa  got  outside  the 
house,  looked  up  and  said,  “Say  hello  to  Mr.  Sun.”  The 
little  grandchildren  said,  “Hi,  Mr.  Sun!  Grandpa,  why  we 
got  to  do  that?”  “Because  I  said  so,”  he  replied.  They  kept 
walking.  Not  too  far  as  they  are  walking  down  the  road, 
there  is  this  big  mountain  of  rocks.  He  says,  “Pick  up  a 
rock.”  The  grandchild  says,  “Grandpa,  what  do  we  have  to 
pick  up  a  rock  for?”  “Because  I  said  so,”  he  replies.  They 
got  a  rock  and  put  it  in  their  pocket.  They  kept  walking. 


walked  around  the  mountain.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  there  was  a  river  flowing.  He  says,  “Now,  get 
down  here  and  wash  your  hands  and  wash  your  face.”  So 
they  got  down  in  the  river,  got  the  water  and  put  it  on  each 
other’s  face.  “You  touch  your  brother’s  face  and  you  touch 
your  sister’s  face  with  that  water.”  “Grandpa,  why  we  got 
to  do  that?”  “Because  I  said  so.”  The  little  kids  got  their 
hands  wet  and  touched  each  other.  “Now  come  over  here 
and  touch  Grandpa.  Let  me  touch  you.”  The  most 
significant  medicine  is  relationships.  They  touched  each 
other.  They  got  up.  “C’mon,  let’s  go  back.”  As  they  went 
back  he  says,  “Now,  see  those  rocks?  Pick  up  another 
rock.”  “But  Grandpa,  why  we  got  to  do  that?”  “Because  I 
said  so.”  They  kept  going  until  they  got  back  to  the  house. 
He  said,  “Now  come  over  here  in  back  of  the  house.”  They 
said,  “Grandpa,  why  we  got  to  do  that?”  What  did  Grandpa 
say?  “Because  I  said  so.”  What  people  do  not  know  is  the 
look  and  “because  I  said  so”  works  not  because  of  fear.  It 
works  because  of  love.  If  you’ve  had  a  father,  a 
grandfather,  or  a  grandmother  who  loved  you,  loved  you, 
loved  you  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  look  at  you.  Because 
you  do  not  want  to  shame  them  or  hurt  them,  you  pay 
attention.  It  helps  to  be  a  little  forceful  every  once  and  a 
while,  too,  to  ingrain  the  message,  but  in  this  story,  they 
walk  behind  the  house  and  Grandpa  said,  “Now,  get  those 
rocks  out  of  your  pocket.”  There  was  a  big  mound  of  rocks 
behind  the  house.  “Get  them  and  put  them  on  that  pile  of 
rocks.”  The  kids  said,  “Grandpa,  why  we  got  to  do  that?” 
He  said,  “I’m  going  to  tell  you  why.  Everyday  when  you 
sit  on  the  porch  and  you  look  out,  all  you  see  is  this  big 
mound  of  rocks.  One  day,  that  mound  of  rocks  will  be 
small  and  the  mound  in  the  back  yard  will  be  big.”  The 
kids  said,  “Oh!  By  the  time  all  those  rocks  get  behind  the 
house,  you’ll  be  dead.”  Grandpa,  in  all  his  wisdom  said, 
“Yes,  I  know,  son.  But  I’m  not  doing  it  for  me.  I’m  doing 
it  for  you.” 

Love  has  no  color 

The  problems  that  we  deal  with  in  communities  seem 
insurmountable.  But  we  have  to  pick  up  one  heart  and  one 
spirit  a  day,  touch  one  relationship  everyday  starting  with 
those  in  our  house,  those  in  our  community.  We  have  to  be 
inclusive.  Love  has  no  color.  We  are  all  the  same  children 
under  the  Creator.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  we  do  it  hard 
and  we  do  them  a  good  way  and  with  value  everyday. 

What  I  have  been  told  is  if  you  do  that,  blessings  come 
back  seven  fold.  So,  with  that  in  mind,  I  really  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  the  work  that  you  do.  We  are  not  just 
trying  to  prevent  violence;  we  are  trying  to  promote 
harmony.  We  must  look  at  that  positive  side.  If  we  know 
what  we  are  trying  to  stop,  we  have  to  know  what  we  are 
trying  to  promote  as  well. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  work  that  you  do.  I  also 
want  to  apologize  if  in  any  of  the  words  that  I  have  said  I 
have  offended  anyone.  I  take  full  responsibility  for  what  I 
say  and  I  would  like  to  ask,  especially  the  elders  here,  to 
counsel  me  if  there  is  something  I  should  have  said,  a  way 
I  should  have  said  it  differently.  I  am  just  on  the  road 
learning  myself.  I  am  a  father.  I  have  three  children  and  I 
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am  so  blessed  because  my  greatest  teacher  is  a  young  girl 
that  I  met  in  South  Central  L.A.  I  was  in  8th  grade;  she 
was  in  6th  grade.  We  went  around  together.  “Went 
around”  in  those  days  meant  I  would  ask  my  friend  to  ask 
her  friend  if  she  would  go  around  with  me.  That  is  a  male 
thing,  by  the  way.  If  she  had  said,  “no,”  I  did  not  ask  that 
fool  to  say  that.  We  hate  rejection,  you  know.  But  she  did 
say  “yes”.  I  could  walk  her  home  from  church  and  call  her 
except  when  her  dad  answered.  Her  dad  would  say, 

“ Bueno ,”  and  I  would  hang  up.  “Did  you  hang  up  on  my 
dad?”  she  would  ask.  “I  didn’t  hang  up  on  your  dad.  1  ain’t 
scared  of  him.”  We  went  around  about  six  months.  She 
broke  up  with  me.  In  high  school  we  got  back  together  and 
we  have  been  married  26  years.  This  woman  is  my  greatest 
teacher.  I  live  for  her.  She  has  given  me  three  beautiful 
children.  Now,  “beautiful  children”  do  not  mean  they  are 
easy.  A  20-year-old  who  thinks  he  is  a  man  and  is  learning 


how  to  live  with  a  father  in  the  same  house  as  a  man;  a  14- 
year-old  daughter  who  is  changing,  her  body  is  changing, 
her  mood  is  changing,  her  attitude  is  definitely  changing, 
and  it  scares  the  heck  out  of  me.  I  am  not  worried  so  much 
about  all  the  things  in  the  community.  I  am  afraid  of  losing 
my  relationship  with  my  daughter.  Daddies  get  scared  of 
that.  Sometimes,  if  we  do  not  keep  grounded  we  may  do 
things  we  do  not  like  to  do.  I  also  have  this  little  seven- 
year-old  boy.  He  has  got  so  much  energy.  He  wants  me  to 
ran  and  do  things  all  the  time.  I  coach  his  soccer  team.  On 
the  soccer  team  I  get  to  deal  with  14  little  boys,  half  of 
them  that  do  not  have  daddies.  That’s  violence  prevention. 
That  is  promotion  of  harmony.  That  is  promotion  of 
manhood  development.  That  is  Rites  of  Passage.  That  is 
love.  But  you  know  what?  That  is  what  the  creator  sent  me 
here  to  do.  So,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  work  and  I  wish 
you  a  good  conference. 


Jerry  Tello  with  students  from  the  Houston  Independent  School  District 
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Bob  Nicholas:  Thank  you  so  much  for  coming  out 
this  afternoon.  We  are  so  glad  to  see  you  here.  Can  you 
people  in  the  cheap  seats  hear  me  okay?  If  you  want  to 
come  on  down,  please  feel  free  to  do  so.  We  would  love  to 
get  your  great  picture  on  camera  anyway.  1  would  like  to 
introduce  you  now  to  our  panelists.  They  each  will  give 
you  about  a  ten-minute  opening  statement.  After  that,  we 
will  then  entertain  questions  and  answers. 

First  of  all,  starting  off  with  Useni  Perkins,  Director, 
Family  Life  Center,  Chicago  State  University,  Chi-Town, 
Illinois. 

Debra  Claymore,  a  member  of  the  Family  and 
Community  Violence  Prevention  Program  Advisory 
Board,  President  of  D.  Claymore  and  Associates  out  of 
Denver,  Colorado 

Rogene  Gee  Calvert,  an  organizational  consultant 
working  with  non-profit  board  and  management  issues  and 
starting  up  new  projects  and  organizations.  And  she  is 
from  Houston,  by  the  way. 

And  if  you  missed  the  session  a  couple  of  doors  down 
in  the  restaurant  over  there,  whatever  they  call  it,  where  we 
had  lunch  -  a  great  speaker,  a  great  communicator,  he  is 
the  one  and  only  Jerry  Tello,  Director  of  National  Latino 
Fatherhood  and  Family  Institute,  Hacienda  Heights, 
California  which  he  says  is  about  a  fifteen  minute  drive 
from  Los  Angeles. 

For  our  opening  comments,  we  will  begin  with  Useni 
Perkins. 

Useni  Perkins:  Thank  you  Mr.  Nicholas.  First,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Laxley  Rodney  for  putting  this 
topic  on  the  agenda  because  it  may  not  be  the  most  popular 
topic.  You  go  to  many  conferences  and  you  do  not  want  to 
talk  about  institutional  racism.  You  talk  about  things  that 
are  the  effect  from  institutional  racism,  but  not  that  in 
itself.  Also,  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  three  pieces  that 
you  should  have,  that  have  been  disseminated:  a 
bibliography,  because  we  cannot  talk  about  all  of  this  in 
the  time  that  1  have;  a  model,  and  then  there  is  another 
piece  in  terms  of  program.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  1 
speak  not  on  behalf  of  the  Family  Life  Centers,  though 
they  are  in  support  of  some  of  the  things  that  I  am  saying. 

I  do  not  speak  on  behalf  of  Chicago  State  University.  I 
just  speak  on  behalf  of  myself.  These  are  my  opinions  that 
I  will  be  sharing  with  you. 


I  will  attempt  to  give  a  brief  history  on  violence  in 
America  and  show  how  it  has  been  institutionalized  to 
create  a  system  of  racial  oppression  that  targets  young 
black  males  to  be  heirs  to  its  violent  legacy.  In  so  doing, 
young  black  males  become  both  the  victims  and 
victimizers  of  this  oppressive  system.  Violence  abounds  in 
America  as  though  the  country  is  on  the  brink  of 
committing  suicide,  despite  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
acts  of  violence  have  slightly  decreased.  Those  of  you 
who  have  looked  at  the  newspaper  today  may  know  that  it 
has  been  reported  that  violence  has  been  decreasing.  But 
America  still  remains  one  of  the  most  violent  countries  in 
the  free  world  on  planet  earth.  Indeed,  its  genesis  can  be 
traced,  in  part,  to  the  western  world’s  conquest  of  the 
Americas  when  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1492  (His  birthday  was  what?  This  past 
Monday?)  and  began  a  tradition  of  violence  that  resulted 
in  the  mass  colonization  of  millions  of  its  native 
inhabitants. 

The  Europeans  who  colonized  the  western  hemisphere 
sought  to  recreate  in  their  image  and  transform  North  and 
South  America  into  white  continents.  With  conquest 
comes  the  power  to  impose  your  ways  on  territories  you 
have  subdued.  European  colonists  came  to  the  Western 
hemisphere  in  search  of  gold,  raw  material,  land,  and  what 
some  revisionists  have  claimed  a  better  way  of  life. 
However,  in  their  pursuit  of  these  treasures,  the  European 
colonists  had  to  engage  in  futile  wars  with  the  indigenous 
populations  that  left  a  proliferation  of  violence  throughout 
the  world.  But  the  European  colonists  were  not  without 
casualties  of  their  own  and  in  their  lust  to  control  land 
began  fighting  among  themselves.  Thus,  the  British 
waged  war  against  the  French.  Even  the  Spanish  found 
themselves  fighting  against  their  European  adversaries. 
While  these  inter-cultural  wars  were  being  fought,  the 
European  slave  trade  was  transporting  millions  of  enslaved 
Africans  from  the  continent  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies, 
many  of  whom  were  sold  into  America’s  institution  of 
slavery.  For  your  information,  this  past  Sunday  was  the 
sixth  or  seventh  memorial  of  the  African  holocaust.  Many 
of  us  do  not  even  talk  about  the  African  holocaust.  It  is 
called  Maafa.  In  many  cities,  African  American  people 
gave  homage  and  memorialized  those  millions  and 
millions  of  enslaved  Africans  that  died  during  the  middle 
passage.  America’s  so  called  “peculiar  institution”  forged 
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a  system  of  structural  (and  that  is  institutional,  of  course) 
and  economic  oppression  that  maintained  millions  of 
enslaved  Africans  in  a  perpetual  state  of  physical  and 
mental  bondage,  thereby  establishing  two  distinct  groups: 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  division, 
one  must  take  into  account  that  it  was  condoned  by  the 
United  States  constitution  which  had  classified  enslaved 
Africans  as  chattel  or  three-fifths  of  a  person.  The  United 
States  government  upheld  slavery  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Even  after  the  emancipation  proclamation,  so  called  “free 
blacks”  continued  to  endure  some  form  of  servitude. 
Another  movement  that  has  taken  place  that  many  of  you 
may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  is  the  reparation  movement.  It 
is  alive.  It  is  well,  and  it  is  seeking  reparation  that  was 
denied  slaves  when  they  were  so  called  “free”  after 
reconstruction.  Now  the  oppression  of  black  people  was 
enforced  by  various  socio-economic  systems,  e.g.,  Jim 
Crow  institutional  racism.  Most  notably,  the  aftermath  of 
this  form  of  neo-slavery  resulted  in  the  lynching  of  over 
2,000  black  males  and  dozens  of  interracial  confrontations 
between  the  oppressors  and  oppressed  in  many  cities  like 
East  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

The  confluence  of  these  systems  established  a  system  of 
racial  oppression  that  has  endured  reconstruction  and  the 
various  constitutional  amendments  that  were  supposed  to 
atone  for  America’s  dehumanizing  treatment  of  blacks.  To 
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maintain  their  self-proclaimed  superiority  over  blacks,  the 
European  colonists  institutionalized  a  system  of  racial 
oppression  to  keep  blacks  in  a  state  of  unmitigated 
oppression  regardless  of  what  entitlements  they  were 
supposed  to  receive.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
system  of  racial  oppression,  institutional  racism,  with  its 
vast  reach  touches  and  influences  every  American 
institution  and  is  organically  maintained  to  keep  black 
people  in  a  state  of  chaos,  ambivalence  and  self-destructive 
behavior  that  places  them  in  jeopardy  as  victims  and 
victimizers.  But  the  system  of  racial  oppression  has  many 
veneers  to  conceal  its  true  function  as  noted  by  the 
following  statement:  Structural  violence  is  the  most  lethal 
form  of  violence  because  it  is  the  least  discemable.  It 
causes  premature  deaths  in  the  largest  number  of  people 
and  it  presents  itself  as  the  natural  order  of  things.  A 
situation  of  oppression  rests  primarily  on  structural 
violence  which  in  turn  fosters  interpersonal,  institutional, 
and  intra-personal  violence.  Implicit  in  this  statement  is 
that  oppression,  when  institutionalized,  normalizes 
behavior  to  accept  violence  as  being  a  natural  state  of  life. 
That  is  why  you  find  in  some  black  communities,  violence 
-  they  say,  “Well,  what’s  new?”  It  seems  like  this  is 
something  that  is  expected.  It  seems  like  this  is  something 
that  is  anticipated.  The  oppressed,  therefore,  have  little 
compunction  about  committing  acts  of  violence.  Although 
the  oppressors  are  the  progenitors  of  violence,  it  is  the 
oppressed  who  usually  commit  the  greatest  number  of 
violent  acts.  The  architects  of  America’s  diabolical  and 
dehumanizing  slave  system  fully  understood  that  to 
maintain  their  uprooted  captives  in  this  state  of  chaos, 
dependency,  and  despair  they  had  to  disengage  them  from 
their  traditional  culture  which  served  as  the  foundation  for 
their  socialization.  By  disengaging  the  enslaved  Africans 
from  their  traditional  culture,  it  was  easier  for  their 
European  captors  to  disrupt  the  orderly  process  of 
socialization  that  preserved  the  cultural  integrity  of  African 
people.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  institutional  and 
ceremonial  processes  that  prepared  young  males  for 
manhood  were  either  contaminated  or  destroyed. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  legalized  slavery  had  been 
abolished;  vestiges  of  its  legacy  had  continued  to 
demoralize  many  black  youth.  When  institutions 
responsible  for  contributing  to  the  socialization  of  youth 
are  being  damaged  or  made  inferior  the  chances  of  youth 
becoming  productive  members  of  society  are  as  slim  as  a 
blind  jockey  riding  a  one-legged  horse  to  victory  in  the 
Kentucky  Derby. 

Although  white  males  have  historically  set  the 
standards  for  manhood  in  America  -  that  is  the  double 
privilege  that  Dr.  Oliver  spoke  about  for  those  of  us  who 
attended  his  workshop  on  Saturday  -  many  young  black 
males  have  repudiated  these  standards  and  have 
established  their  own.  Subject  repudiation  has  serious 
repercussions  for  the  oppressed  because  their  standards  for 
manhood  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
oppressor.  That  is  why  a  lot  of  young  black  males  tend  to 
have  a  lifestyle  that  we  think  may  come  from  some  alien 
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planet.  It  differs  from  the  so-called  “mainstream”.  This 
conflict  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  represents  one  of  the 
fundamental  principals  of  the  system  of  social  oppression 
to  denigrate  and  control  the  male  numbers  of  the 
oppressed.  Consequently,  those  black  males  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  manhood  paradigm  established  by  “white 
males”  in  the  system  of  racial  social  oppression  are  labeled 
as  deviant  and/or  menaces  to  society.  The  late  Dr.  Amos 
Wilson,  an  ardent  scholar  of  black  male  violence,  provides 
a  more  cogent  analysis  of  the  oppressor’s  motive  for  this 
labeling:  “Consequently,  oppressors  typically  target  the 
male  component  of  the  oppressed  community  for  relatively 
more  intense  repression,  detainment,  imprisonment, 
humiliation,  emasculation,  social/  political/  economic 
discrimination,  personality  assassination  and  various  forms 
of  physical  eradication.  Unfortunately,  young  black  males 
who  do  oppose  the  Eurocentric  manhood  paradigm  are 
powerless  to  change  it.  They  develop  their  own  manhood 
paradigm  that  all  too  often  is  counter  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  black  community.  Again,  a  quotation  form  Dr. 
Wilson  captures  the  essence  of  this  dilemma: 

“Emasculated  males  under  such  circumstances  may 
become  unwitting  allies  to  and  vehicles  of  the  genocide 
and  suicide  of  their  own  community.”  The  uprooted  males 
may  inadvertently  become  instruments  of  oppression  by 
preying  on  their  own  community  folding  its  viable  interest 
instead  of  defending  them.  However,  it  should  be 
unequivocally  clear  that  institutional  racism  not  only  fuels 
excessive  violence  among  blacks  against  other  blacks,  but 
also  fuels  excessive  violence  among  whites  against  Blacks. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  some  Blacks  are  violent 
against  other  blacks  because  they  have  been  programmed 
to  be  violent  and  believe  that  the  dominant  white  society 
placed  little  value  on  black  life.  Likewise,  whites  commit 
violent  acts  against  blacks  because  they  too  hold  the  same 
belief.  The  late  Dr.  Bobby  Wright,  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
from  Chicago  who  was  a  clinical  psychologist .  .  .  put  it 
this  way,  when  he  talked  about  blacks  killing  other  blacks, 
as  we  are  always  concerned  about  as  Dr.  Bell  indicated  the 
other  day  and  I  think  has  been  shown  several  times  that 
most  violence  within  any  ethnic  group  .  .  .Well,  85  percent 
of  it  takes  place  among  its  own  people.  His  reason  for  this, 
and  I  will  try  to  paraphrase,  is  that  blacks  kill  other  blacks 
because  they  believe  that  they  are  part  of  the  white  man’s 
system.  They  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  society  that  has 
historically  placed  little  value  on  black  life.  Camille  Cosby 
responded  in  a  news  article  when  her  son  was  killed  the 
reason  why  was  that  the  killer,  Markhasev,  was  bom  in  the 
Ukraine,  was  not  taught  to  hate  blacks  in  that  country.  He 
learned  how  to  hate  blacks  when  he  came  to  live  in 
America.  Just  let  me  also  say  that  what  is  a  “hate  crime”? 

It  is  a  misnomer.  Weare  talking  about  interracial  .  .  .  We 
are  talking  about  racist  crimes  and  we  labeled  them  “hate 
crimes”.  Gang  members  sometimes  hate  each  other  and 
they  kill  each  other.  That  is  a  hate  crime.  I  think  we  need 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  that  when  one  ethnic  group 
passionately  out  of  this  type  of  hatred  takes  it  out  on  a 


member  of  another  ethnic  group  this  is  a  racially  motivated 
crime  and  we  should  say  that.  But  we  do  not  like  to  use 
these  words.  We  use  the  word  hate.  In  closing,  I  would  just 
like  to  share  with  you  a  recent  survey  that  was  sponsored 
by  Hamilton  College.  It  sampled  over  2,000  young 
Americans.  It  is  called  “Confronting  the  Color  Blind  in  the 
21st  Century:  Racial  Attitudes  of  Young  Americans.”  I  will 
read  one  of  its  statements. 

Of  the  young  Americans  surveyed,  most  thought  race 
relations  had  stayed  the  same  or  were  getting  worse.  Only 
22  percent  thought  relations  were  good  to  excellent;  57.9 
percent  said  relations  were  fair;  and  19.4  percent  said 
relations  were  poor. 

Make  it  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
material  that  1  passed  out  to  you.  At  the  Family  Life 
Center,  in  one  of  our  programs  -  personal  development  - 
we  tried  to  talk  about  racism  with  young  people.  1  do  not 
think  we  can  hide  it.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  most 
young  people  today  (have)  is  they  do  not  understand  it. 
Many  adults  ...  we  may  not  fully  understand  it.  We  think 
it  is  very  important  to  talk  about  something  programmatic, 
that  we  need  to  discuss  this  with  young  people,  those  that 
we  are  serving,  so  that  they  really  understand  it  and  not  to 
use  it  as  a  crutch.  I  am  not  being  an  apologist  for  young 
people’s  behavior.  I  do  not  think  we  should  just  lean  on 
and  blame  everything  on  institutional  racism,  but  we 
cannot  ignore  it.  It  seems  the  medical  model  is  surfacing 
again  and  that  may  be  the  solution.  We  medicate  people. 
That  is  probably  needed.  But  why  do  kids  need 
medication?  Look  at  the  institutions  that  are  serving  them. 
Maybe  the  institutions  need  medication.  I  will  end  with 
those  few  remarks.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Bob  Nicholas:  Useni  Perkins.  And  again,  if  you  are 
joining  us  late,  this  is  a  panel  discussion  on  “The  Impact  of 
Institutional  Racism  and  Violence  in  America:  Building 
Positive  Factors  for  Our  Youth.”  Next  is  Debra  Claymore 
of  Claymore  and  Associates  in  Denver. 

Debra  Claymore:  Good  afternoon.  My  Indian  name 
is  Takshaw  Eonqui  Weon,  which  means  Running  Deer 
Woman.  I  am  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cheyenne  Lakota 
Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota.  My  dad  is  Indian  and  my 
mom  is  Swedish-German.  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Native 
Americans  and  the  impact  of  racism.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  just  released  some  new  statistics  in  1999. 

Native  Americans  are  victims  of  violent  crimes  at  more 
than  twice  the  rate  of  all  U.S.  residents.  That  is  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  all  U.S.  residents.  Violent  victimizations 
among  Native  Americans  ages  12  and  older  are  124  per 
1,000  residents;  for  blacks,  it  is  61  per  1,000;  for  whites  it 
is  49  per  1,000;  and  for  Asians  it  is  29  per  1,000.  Among 
instances  of  violence  against  Native  Americans  60  percent 
of  the  offenders  were  white,  10  percent  were  black,  and  30 
percent  were  most  likely  other  Native  Americans.  What  we 
call  that,  the  ‘crimes  against  ourselves’  is  “cross-cultural 
violence”.  We  ask  a  lot  of  questions  about  how  come  our 
native  people,  our  native  youth,  have  a  lot  of  violence. 
Where  did  these  statistics  come  from?  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  some  possibilities. 
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One  issue  that  may  breed  violence  is  cultural  shame 
and  self-hate.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  my  own  life. 
As  I  was  growing  up,  and  I  do  not  know  where  I  heard 
these  things,  all  I  know  is  that  they  were  in  me.  These  are 
things  that  I  heard  about  myself,  about  my  family,  about 
being  Indian.  I  was  Indian  and  therefore,  I  was  dirty;  I  was 
a  thief;  I  was  stupid;  I  was  going  to  be  drunk;  I  smelled;  I 
was  poor;  I  was  lazy;  and  I  was  less  than  everybody  else. 
Again,  I  do  not  know  where  I  heard  these  (things).  I  cannot 
remember  anybody  voicing  these  things,  but  these  are 
things  that  I  grew  up  with,  believing.  At  1 9  years  old,  my 
mom  moved  my  sisters  and  me  from  South  Dakota  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  were  hanging  around  with  some  friends  of 
my  sister’s  and  one  of  them  said  to  me,  “Are  you  Indian?” 
Immediately  I  dropped  my  head  in  shame  like  I  had  for  all 
of  my  life.  I  grew  hot.  I  know  that  I  was  blushing  and 
under  me  breath  I  said,  “Yes.”  The  response  I  got  was  a 
response  I  had  never  gotten  before  in  my  whole  19  years 
of  life.  “Wow!  That’s  really  neat.  What  tribe  are  you  from? 
Can  you  speak  your  language?  Do  you  live  in  a  teepee?” 
And  I  slowly  raised  my  head.  I  said,  “What  did  you  say?” 
That  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  heard  anything 
positive  about  me  being  an  Indian.  After  that,  I  started 
raising  my  head  more.  I  started  believing  that  I  did  not 
have  to  believe  those  things  that  I  heard  as  I  grew  up  were 
truth  about  me  and  about  my  people.  I  began  to  identify 
that  these  were  negative  stereotypes.  I  began  telling  myself 
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the  things  that  I  heard  were  not  true.  When  I  moved  back 
to  South  Dakota  that  belief  in  myself  and  pride  in  myself 
coming  from  the  Native  people  grew. 

Another  thing  that  might  have  a  bearing  on  the 
violence  with  our  Indian  people  is  that  there  is  a  mind  set 
that  I  call  and  have  heard  called  “reservation  mind  set.” 
What  it  is,  is  that  a  person  believes  that  we,  as  Native 
Americans  - 1,  as  a  Native  American  -  do  not  have  any 
control  or  say  so  in  my  life.  If  I  make  a  choice,  it  is  not 
going  to  do  any  good  anyway.  That  mind  set  may  be  due 
because  of  our  ancestor’s  experience  of  having  our  way  of 
life  taken  away  from  us.  Our  lands  were  taken  away  from 
us  and  we  were  put  on  reserv  ations,  often  times  the  poorest 
land  in  the  country.  We  were  given  food,  commodities, 
and  a  different  type  of  food  that  we  were  not  used  to 
eating.  Our  lifestyle  changed  dramatically.  Women  still 
kind  of  had  their  roles.  They  could  still  prepare  the  food. 
They  could  still  care  for  the  children.  But  our  men  could 
not  hunt  any  longer  and  they  could  not  provide  for  the 
family  any  longer.  They  had  truly  lost  their  roles.  That 
mindset  of  having  no  choice,  no  power  may  be  due  to  the 
government  having  the  authority  to  tell  us  what  we  could 
and  could  not  do.  That  mind  set  may  be  due  to  the  welfare 
system  that  many  of  our  people  rely  on  and  the 
continuation  of  being  taken  care  of.  After  all,  our 
reservations  and  the  Dakotas  have  upwards  to  80  percent 
employment  and  no  job  opportunities  available.  We  need 
to  survive. 

An  example  of  this  “no  choice”  view:  I  was  teaching 
an  intro  to  Alcoholism  course  for  Oglala  Lakota  College 
on  Pine  Ridge  and  I  had  a  classroom,  oh  maybe  10-15 
students  ranging  from  age  1 8  to  40. 1  asked  them  a 
question:  Were  you  ever  made  to  drink?  Did  somebody 
ever  make  you  drink?  How  many  of  you  have  had  that 
experience?  Almost  everyone  except  a  couple  raised  their 
hands  that  other  people  had  made  them  to  drink.  I  said, 
“Well,  tell  me  why.”  Some  of  them  said,  “Well,  my 
cousins  come  to  me  and  I  said  I  didn’t  want  to  drink  and 
they  say  to  me,’  Oh,  you  think  you’re  too  good  for  us,’ 
‘You  think  you’re  wasecho  (which  means  white  man).”’  I 
said,  “Well,  what  did  they  do?  They  made  you  drink.  Did 
they  hold  you  down  on  the  floor  and  pour  that  booze  down 
your  throat?”  They  laughed.  I  tried  to  get  across  to  them 
that  they  did  have  the  choice.  They  could  say  no  to  that. 

Another  issue  that  may  breed  violence  among  our 
Native  people  is  the  lack  of  parenting  skills.  My 
generation,  my  parents’  generation,  and  my  grandparents’ 
generation  ...  a  lot  of  them  attended  boarding  schools. 

The  nuns  and  the  priests  were  their  parents.  The 
government  matrons  were  their  parents.  What  did  they 
leam  in  those  boarding  schools  about  parenting?  They 
learned  abuse,  both  physical  and  sexual.  They  learned  how 
to  give  orders,  much  like  the  military.  They  did  not  leam 
effective  parenting  skills  like  communication  skills.  They 
did  not  leam  how  to  bond.  They  didn’t  leam  how  to 
nurture.  Many  of  them  did  leam  how  to  yell,  how  to 
punish,  how  to  abuse.  That  is  all  they  learned.  That  is  all 
they  knew.  And  that  was  passed  on. 
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Another  issue  that  may  breed  violence  among  Native 
Americans  is  alcoholism.  Approximately  90  percent  of  all 
our  people  living  on  the  reservation  are  affected  by 
alcoholism,  either  by  their  own  use  or  by  the  use  of 
significant  family  members.  We  have  extended  family 
members-aunties  and  uncles  and  everybody  is  our  cousin. 
We  all  know  the  high  rates  of  alcoholism  among  the  Indian 
people.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  we  believe  that  the  problem  is  a 
result  of  socialization  or  genetics  or  acceptance  or  all  three. 
We  have  that  problem.  We  all  know  that  there’s  a 
relationship  between  substance  abuse  and  violence.  The 
majority  of  our  Indian  people  incarcerated  committed  their 
crimes  while  under  the  influence.  Alcohol  numbs  the  pain 
for  us  -  the  pain  of  childhood  abuse,  of  racism,  of 
unresolved  historical  grief  from  losing  our  way  of  life  that 
has  been  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

What  are  some  of  the  solutions?  For  cultural  shame 
and  self-hate  we  need  programs  that  re-teach  our  culture 
and  give  our  children  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  culture.  We 
need  programs  that  help  identify  racism  and  allow  us  to 
talk  about  it  and  the  effects  of  racism.  We  need  programs 
that  focus  on  our  ancestral  values.  We  are  a  tribe.  We  serve 
and  help  each  other.  We  value  and  respect  our  elders,  our 
children,  and  our  women.  We  provide  for  those  who 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  We  are  here  for  our  people. 
We  need  to  address  the  mind  set  of  no  control  and  have 
programs  that  teach  decision  making  and  problem  solving 
skills,  programs  that  develop  a  healthy  self-esteem  that  we 
feel  good  enough  about  ourselves  that  we  can  make  the 
wisest  choices  for  our  lifestyles.  We  need  programs  that 
teach  empowerment,  programs  that  allow  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  difference  in  our  communities. 

Solutions  for  addressing  poor  parenting  skills:  We 
need  culturally  relevant  parenting  skills  curriculum 
drawing  from  our  old  ways,  healthy  role  modeling,  anger 
management  and  conflict  resolution. 

Solutions  for  alcoholism:  We  need  native  specific 
treatment  facilities  that  have  adequate  funding.  Often,  our 
treatment  programs  have  the  most  dilapidated  buildings  on 
the  res(ervation).  There  is  not  a  high  priority  with  our 
tribal  government.  A  lot  of  out  tribal  council  members 
have  problems  themselves.  We  need  treatment  programs 
that  address  all  of  the  areas:  our  spiritual  self,  physical  self, 
emotional  self,  and  intellectual  self.  We  need  programs 
that  provide  comprehensive  services,  health,  including 
mental  health,  and  focusing  on  dual  diagnosis.  Research 
has  shown  that  most  people  that  go  into  substance  abuse 
programs  have  a  high  rate  of  depression.  The 
comprehensive  services  need  to  address  violence  issues, 
sexual  abuse  issues,  job  preparation,  education,  housing, 
and  courts. 

Another  solution,  something  that  is  recently  on  the 
scene  is  a  concept  called  “restorative  justice  and  family 
conferencing.”  Basically  what  it  does  is  that  it  makes  the 
offender  accountable  for  their  actions  to  the  victim.  What 
happens  is  that  the  offender  and  the  victim  get  together  and 
have  a  family  conference.  Both  sides  have  their  family 


members  around  them  with  their  elders.  Elders  are  very 
important  in  our  life.  I  remember  growing  up  all  my 
grandmother  had  to  do  is  give  me  a  look.  I  would  stop 
what  I  was  doing.  What  happens  in  a  family  conference  is 
that  the  victim  tells  about  the  feelings  of  the  offense 
against  them,  what  those  feelings  are.  Then  each  of  the 
family  members  talks  about  their  feelings  and  how  the 
offense  affected  them.  On  the  offender’s  side,  his  or  her 
family  members  talk  about  their  feelings  about  it.  Then  the 
offender  talks.  Hopefully,  in  the  end,  we  have  resolution, 
restitution.  What  happens  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
today  is  that  the  offender  has  an  offense  against  the  tribal 
government,  or  the  tribal  court  system,  or  the  state 
government,  or  the  federal  government.  It’s  never  against 
the  victim.  The  victim  is  not  allowed  to  get  help  or  come  to 
any  resolution  about  the  crime,  the  offense.  At  the  end  a 
contract  is  signed  by  everybody  in  that  family 
conferencing  system.  This  is  something  that  is  based  on 
our  traditional  values  in  a  traditional  way,  the  way  that  we 
used  to  do  things  long  ago. 

Lastly,  a  solution  is  spirituality.  Native  American 
people  are  a  spiritual  people.  It  is  not  just  going  to  church 
on  the  weekend.  It  used  to  be  a  daily  way  of  life.  What  we 
need  to  teach  and  what  we  need  to  bring  back  is  that  a 
belief  in  and  a  turning  over  of  our  life  to  God  can  provide 
more  healing  than  any  program  that  men  can  develop. 
Thank  you. 

Nicholas:  Debra  Claymore.  Next  is  Rogene  Gee 
Calvert,  Organizational  Consultant  from  the  Bayou  City. 

Rogene  Gee  Calvert:  Good  afternoon.  I  am  Rogene 
Gee  Calvert.  As  Bob  said,  I  am  from  Houston,  Texas,  and  I 
have  had  the  somewhat  unique  experience  of  seeing 
Houston’s  Asian/Pacific  American  community  grow  from 
just  a  small  enclave  of  mostly  Chinese  Americans  to  a  very 
multi-cultural,  multi-diverse  group  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans.  Texas  has  the  fourth  largest  Asian/Pacific 
American  community  in  the  country  and  in  the  next  20 
years  it  will  be  the  third  largest,  surpassing  Hawai'i.  As 
many  of  you  have  witnessed,  our  Asian/Pacific  American 
community  is  growing  very  much.  What  I  wanted  to  share 
with  you  today  is  not  too  different  from  what  my 
colleagues  have  shared  earlier.  And  that  is  the  historical 
institutional  racism  that  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans  have 
experienced  in  this  country.  Some  of  it  you  may  know. 
Some  of  it  may  be  new  to  you.  I  think  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  community  is  probably  one  of  the  newest  in 
terms  of  visibility  and  size.  As  you  may  know,  the  census 
will  be  out  in  the  next  few  years,  but  we  have  been  shown 
to  be  growing  at  the  fastest  rate  of  any  group  in  the 
country. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  about  the  history  of  our 
community.  I  think  this  country  has  had  some  of  the  most 
discriminating  racist  policy  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In 
the  early  1 860s  Chinese  were  brought  to  this  country  as 
cheap  labor  to  build  the  railroads.  Probably,  most  of  the 
western  part  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  was  built  by 
the  Chinese.  In  1870  there  were  immigration  policies 
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allowing  people  in  Africa  and  people  of  African  descent  to 
become  eligible  for  citizenship  through  what  was  called 
the  Naturalization  Act.  The  Chinese  were  not  allowed  to 
become  citizens  even  though  they  had  been  workers  and 
resided  in  this  country.  They  were  not  allowed  to  bring 
their  wives  to  this  country.  I  think  Mr.  Perkins  mentioned 
the  term  “disengaged”  from  culture.  I  believe  this  was  a 
policy  by  the  government,  by  this  country  to  disengage  the 
Chinese,  the  Asians  from  their  culture  by  not  permitting 
their  wives  to  come  to  this  country.  Likewise,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  marry.  The  single  men  that  were  brought 
here  to  work  on  the  railroad  and  help  develop  this  country 
were  not  allowed  to  socialize.  There  were  many  policies 
along  the  way.  I  just  wanted  to  mention  a  few  that  I  felt 
were  very  significant.  In  1882,  the  country  passed  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  This  act  suspended  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  for  the  next  10  years.  It  halted  Chinese 
immigration  for  basically  the  next  60  years.  In  1882,  there 
were  about  105,000  Chinese  in  the  U.S.  Then  about  60 
years  later,  as  I  mentioned,  in  1943,  the  Magnuson  Act  was 
passed.  It  virtually  appealed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act, 
but  it  did  instill  a  quota  of  about  105  Chinese  to  be  allowed 
to  immigrate  to  this  country  a  year,  105.  In  1942,  and  most 
of  you  know  about  this  policy,  the  executive  order  9066 
out  1 10,000  Japanese  who  were  primarily  citizens  of  this 
country  into  ten  concentration  camps  in  the  U.S.  This  was 
probably  the  worst  thing  that  this  country  has  done  in 
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terms  of  its  own  citizens.  These  people  were  imprisoned  in 
these  camps.  Their  personal  property  and  possessions  were 
taken  from  them.  They  stayed  in  these  camps  for  many 
years.  Many  third  generation,  second  generation  Japanese 
can  still  talk  about  these  things.  They  are  vivid  in  their 
minds.  Of  course,  this  country  did  make  amends  a  decade 
or  so  ago  to  give  reparations  to  these  people,  but 
nonetheless  nothing  can  bring  back  the  disgrace  and  insult 
in  all  the  monetary  possessions  that  they  had. 

Also  all  along  the  way,  I  have  to  say  that  there  were 
different  policies  locally,  nationwide  as  well,  where 
Chinese  and  Asian  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
schools  with  whites.  In  many  of  the  southern  cities  and 
town  they  were  not  allowed  to  socialize  and  participate  in 
any  of  the  activities.  Probably  in  the  last  three  decades  we 
have  seen  the  largest  influx  of  Asian  Americans  in  this 
country.  I  would  say  that  this  has  been  a  factor  that  has 
maybe  brought  about  most  of  the  discrimination  and  hate 
crimes  if  you  will  that  we  are  still  seeing  in  recent  times. 

In  1965,  the  National  Origin  Act  was  passed.  That  allowed 
more  than  20,000  immigrants  to  come  into  this  country.  In 
1965,  as  well,  the  public  law  89236  allowed  Chinese  to 
begin  to  immigrate  into  this  country  again  -  Chinese  from 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  some  of  the  other  countries  — 
where  they  came  to  this  country  primarily  for  educational 
opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  the  Filipino  immigration 
increased  to  over  20,000  a  year.  A  lot  of  that  had  to  do 
with  employment  opportunities.  A  lot  of  Filipino  nurses 
were  brought  into  this  country  to  take  part  in  some  of  the 
jobs  that  they  could  not  fill.  In  the  next  decade,  1975-85, 
we  saw  a  major  influx  of  Southeast  Asians,  off  course,  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Over  700,000  Southeast 
Asians  were  political  refugees  in  this  country  and  are 
settling  here  now  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Houston, 
unlike  the  national  statistics,  has  the  largest  number  of 
Asian  Americans  who  are  Vietnamese,  the  second  largest, 
Chinese.  Nationwide  the  Chinese  are  still  the  largest 
group.  You  can  see  the  historical  waves,  if  you  will,  and 
historical  policies  that  this  country  has  had  which  are  what 
I  would  call  institutionalized  racism. 

As  I  was  trying  to  think  of  what  to  say  today  regarding 
this  topic,  the  term  “institutional”  to  me  means  ingrained 
in,  inherent  in.  It  may  not  even  be  that  conscious,  that  it  is 
just  something  that  is  part  of  the  fabric.  I  think  the  first 
three  of  us  who  have  spoken  have  certainly  demonstrated 
that  this  country  has  had  institutionalized  racism.  We  still 
continue  to  see  some  of  that  even  today  in  our 
governmental  public  policies  -  our  recent  immigration 
policy  that  was  passed  by  our  Federal  government,  by 
some  of  the  states;  the  Welfare  Reform  Act.  Some  states 
are  looking  at  English  only  policies.  These  are  all  policies 
that  have  a  racial,  racist,  discriminatory  basis.  Again,  we 
are  seeing  this  inherent  in  our  policies.  We  also  begin 
seeing  it  in  our  workplace  where  there  still  is 
discrimination  in  the  workplace  even  with  affirmative 
action  in  place,  EEOC  operating  well  and  alive.  But  we 
still  see  discrimination. 
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In  Houston  recently,  I  guess  in  1995  after  Steven 
Kleinberg  of  Rice  University  did  the  first  systematic  study 
of  Asian  Americans  in  this  country.  It  was  a  random 
sample  across  Harris  County.  What  he  found  was  that 
most  of  the  Asian  Americans  that  have  come  to  this 
county,  and  actually  9  out  of  1 0  Asian  Americans  that 
were  surveyed  in  his  study  were  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  that  most  of  them  came  here  with  a  lot  of  resources 
and  actually  had  better  education  than  even  some  of  the 
Caucasians  or  Anglos  that  are  here.  To  dispel  the  myth, 
sort  of,  of  working  hard  and  you  get  what  you  want,  the 
data  did  show  that  many  Asian  Americans  do  come  here 
sort  of  with  a  leg  up,  an  advantage.  Even  with  that 
advantage,  if  you  look  at  statistics  -  economic  statistics, 
census  data  -  it  shows  that  Asian  Americans  do  not  reach 
the  same  levels  of  per  capita  income  or  career  levels  - 
executive  and  managerial  levels  -  even  with  as  much  or 
more  education  and  experience  and  credentials  as  their 
Anglo  counterparts.  They’re  still  lower  in  income  and  in 
career  level  achievement.  Again,  there  is  some  kind  of 
institutionalization  going  on  in  the  workplace.  The  EEOC, 
the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  has 
come  out  in  the  last  few  months  to  reclarify,  if  you  will, 
the  policy  of  national  origin.  They  wanted  to  emphasize  to 
employers  and  employees  that  you  cannot  discriminate 
based  on  accent  or  speak  English  only  rules  or  harassment 
because  of  your  national  origin.  We  do  have  some 
safeguards  in  place,  but  it  is  getting  them  enforced  and 
getting  people  to  report  because  of  the  fear,  reporting  these 
problems  in  the  workplace.  In  the  schools,  we  also  see 
problems.  The  schools,  as  most  of  you  know  because  most 
of  you  work  in  the  community  .  .  .  our  young  people  are 
probably  facing  most  of  the  racial  threats  and  harassment 
from  each  other,  unfortunately.  I  know  Asian  American 
children,  especially  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
refugee  children,  have  reported  that  they  do  get  bullied, 
that  they  do  get  threatened  in  school  and  on  the  way  to 
school.  A  recent  report  that  was  put  out  by  the  National 
Asian/Pacific  American  Legal  Consortium  in  1997  —  they 
did  an  audit  of  violence  against  Asian/Pacific  Americans  - 
stated  that  Asian  Pacific  Americans  continue  to  suffer  hate 
crimes  in  their  homes,  places  of  employment,  and  schools. 
The  data  demonstrate  that  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
continue  to  suffer  the  most  racial  violence  at  their  own 
residence  where  you  would  hopefully  be  the  safest. 

Schools  appear  to  be  the  next  most  dangerous  location. 
They  go  on  to  report  that  although  in  1997  the  number  of 
hate  crimes  decreased  over  1996  -  that  is,  491  were 
reported  in  ‘97,  about  a  10  percent  decrease  from  the  year 
before  -  it’s  still  on  an  upward  trend.  They  state  that  while 
this  one-year  decline  in  reporting  is  encouraging,  the  1997 
level  is  still  higher  than  the  number  in  1995  and  each  of 
the  prior  years.  There  are  states  that  did  not  report.  That 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  big  states  with  large 
APA  numbers.  This  continuing  trend  is  contrary  to  the 
decrease  in  crime  rates  reported  to  the  FBI  over  the  same 
period.  I  think  we  just  recently  got  reports  that  major 


crimes  are  on  the  decrease  again.  Furthermore  in  1997,  the 
FBI  reported  a  six  percent  drop  in  violence  in  the  northeast 
and  a  three  percent  drop  in  the  west,  the  two  areas  with  the 
largest  increase  in  anti-Asian  violence  in  1997. 

In  other  words,  even  though  major  crimes  are 
dropping,  we  see  hate  crimes  on  the  increase  and  into  the 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  major  crimes  seem  to  be 
dropping  the  most,  those  crimes  (hate  crimes)  are  going 
up.  I  wanted  to  also  mention  that  recently  there  have  been 
some  very  visible  cases  of  hate  crimes.  The  three  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  today  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Elito,  a  Filipino  mailman  who  you  probably  remember 
reading  about,  who  was  shot  and  killed  by  Buford  Farrell, 
a  White  Supremacist.  He  chose  him,  randomly,  but  he 
chose  him  because  he  was  different,  because  he  was  a 
foreigner,  or  so  he  said.  This  past  April  a  Japanese 
American  shop  owner,  Naoki  Kamejima,  was  shot  to  death 
in  Crystal  Lake,  which  is  a  suburb  outside  of  Chicago. 

The  gunman  allegedly  searched  several  stores  for  a 
foreigner  to  kill  before  shooting  Kamejima.  Reportedly, 
the  gunman  said  to  the  employees  he  left  behind  after 
questioning  them  on  their  ethnic  background,  “This  is  your 
lucky  day.”  Hours  later,  Kamejima  was  shot  dead,  leaving 
a  wife  and  two  teenaged  children.  The  third  case  was  this 
past  July  4th  weekend.  A  White  Supremacist  went  on  a 
shooting  rampage  against  Asian  Americans,  Jews,  and 
African  Americans,  which  left  two  dead,  and  nine  injured 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  gunman  killed  (unintelligible 
name),  a  Korean  graduate  student,  in  Indiana  and  shot  at 
another  Asian  American  couple  in  their  car,  a  group  of 
Asian  American  students  in  Illinois.  We’re  seeing  all  of 
this  lived  out  by  these  dreadful  hate  crimes,  or  again,  as 
my  colleagues  said,  we  probably  should  rename  it  to 
racially  motivated  crimes  which  they  are.  What  can  we  do 
about  this?  I  wish  it  were  a  simple  answer. 

That’s  why  you  are  all  here,  to  try  to  come  together 
and  look  at  the  solutions.  My  take  on  this  is  that  this  is  just 
a  vicious  cycle,  starting  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  our  country.  Somehow  we’ve 
got  to  break  the  cycle.  How  do  you  do  this?  I  used  to 
work  in  child  abuse  prevention;  1  knew  Jerry’s  work  from 
that  time  of  my  life.  When  we  talk  about  child  abuse,  we 
talk  about  vicious  cycles  repeating  themselves,  too.  You 
try  to  do  that.  You  try  to  break  that  cycle  by  modeling 
good  behavior,  good  parenting,  whatever  it  is  that  children 
need  to  learn  to  break  that  cycle.  Well,  we  need  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  model  that  behavior  starting  with  us. 
Otherwise,  it  is  going  to  continue  on  and  on.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  we  are  all  human  beings.  I  think  once  we  get  to 
know  each  other  .  .  .  That  is  the  problem,  getting  all  of  us 
the  opportunity  to  know  each  other  as  people.  I  think  I’ve 
heard  said  that  one  of  the  most  segregated  days  in  the  week 
is  Sunday,  which  is  at  our  churches.  Most  of  us  worship  in 
churches  that  we  do  not  get  to  know  each  other  or  know 
each  other.  In  the  workplace  and  in  schools  are  probably 
the  two  opportunities  where  we  can  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  We  have  got  to  look  at  ways  that  we  can  do  that.  I 
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think  we  also  need  to  re-stress,  redirect,  whatever  the  word 
is,  the  contributions  that  our  communities  have  made  to 
this  country,  to  the  development  and  the  progress  of  this 
country.  We  have  heard  the  wonderful  contributions  that 
all  of  the  people  that  have  come  to  this  country  -  and  by 
the  way,  we  are  all  visitors  to  this  country,  except  the 
Native  American  Indians  and  the  Native  Hawai‘ians,  so  we 
all  are  visitors.  We  must  respect  and  appreciate  all  of  our 
contributions. 

We  need  to  teach  tolerance.  We  need  to  teach  ways  of 
non-violent  conflict  resolution.  I  think  one  of  the  speakers 
said  that  before.  Lastly,  I  would  just  like  to  close  with 
probably  the  most  simple  lesson  of  all.  If  we  could  all 
learn  this  and  exercise  it  and  teach  it  to  our  future 
generations  and  that’s  something  I  think  we  all  learned  I 
think  back  before  kindergarten  -  as  they  say,  I  learned 
everything  I  needed  to  know  in  kindergarten  -  was  the 
Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  It  doesn’t  say  if  you  are  Black,  white, 
handicapped,  gay,  whatever,  it  is  just  you.  Do  unto  others, 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  I  think  if  we  can 
remember  that  Golden  Rule,  we  will  be  starting  off  on  the 
right  foot.  Thank  you. 

Nicholas:  Rogene  Gee  Calvert.  And  finally,  we  have 
Jerry  Tello,  Director  of  the  National  Latino  Fatherhood 
and  Family  Institute  out  of  California. 

Jerry  Tello:  I  have  been  sitting  a  long  time.  We  need 
to  do  some  culture  exercise  here  or  something.  My  father 
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said  to  me,  “If  you  do  not  know  who  I  am,  how  are  you 
ever  going  to  know  who  you  are?”  I  think  institutionally 
racism  has  been  integrated  and  built  as  a  type  of  control. 
We  think  in  boxes.  If  we  were  to  hand  out  a  sheet  right 
now  and  you  are  going  to  fill  it  out  pretty  soon,  what  box 
do  you  check?  It’s  a  western  European  point  of  view, 
looking  at  the  world  in  boxes.  The  reality  of  it  is,  if  we 
were  honest,  many  of  us  would  have  to  check  several 
boxes.  When  we  start  off  the  equation  without  looking  at 
each  other  in  boxes,  then  the  formula  is  wrong.  We  begin 
responding  to  a  formula  that  was  set  up  not  to  make  us 
equal,  not  to  allow  us  to  share,  not  to  be  able  to  live 
together,  but  a  system  that  was  formed  in  a  hierarchical 
sense  to  promote  power  and  control  from  one  population  at 
the  expense  of  others.  It  is  the  wrong  formula.  That 
formula  is  integrated  into  every  system  that  we  interact  in. 
But  it  begins  with  that  saying  that  my  father  shared  with 
me.  If  you  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of  who  you  are  and 
who  other  people  are,  then  you  begin  putting  them  in  a 
hierarchical  box.  In  terms  of  the  population  that  I  guess 
I’m  here  to  represent  and  speak  about,  there  are  a  lot  of 
misnomers  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  us.  We  are 
native  people.  We  are  indigenous  people.  My  ancestors  are 
native:  the  Yaqui,  the  Terramata  are  indigenous  languages, 
not  Spanish  it  is  Nawat.  It  is  an  indigenous  language. 

Many  of  the  words  you  use  today  are  not  English  words. 

Tomato  is  not  an  English  word.  It  is  not  even  a 
Spanish  word.  It’s  a  Nawat  word.  Many  of  the  words  used 
today  come  from  my  indigenous  roots.  But  if  that 
knowledge  is  not  shared  to  youth,  then  you  do  not 
understand  me.  Much  more  than  that,  if  that  knowledge  is 
not  shared  with  me,  then  I  do  not  know  myself  either. 
Without  knowledge  of  who  I  am,  this  world  can  make  me 
anything  it  wants  to  make  me.  It  can  make  me  less  than.  It 
can  make  me  expect  less.  It  can  make  me  believe  that  all 
I’m  supposed  to  be  is  a  gang  member  or  drug  dealer.  It  can 
make  me  believe  that  he  and  I  are  not  supposed  to  get 
along.  It  can  make  me  believe  that  she  and  I  are  not 
connected.  Once  they  put  us  in  different  boxes,  the  rest  is 
part  of  the  cycle. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  called  to  Washington 
High  School  in  South  Central  L.A.  The  teachers  and  the 
principal  called  me  because  they  were  having  conflicts 
between  African  American  and  Latino  students.  They  want 
me  to  come  in  one  period  and  help  resolve  a  conflict  that 
all  those  teachers  and  all  the  people  there  did  not  want  to 
touch.  First  of  all,  I  walked  on  that  campus  and  said, 
“Whoa!”  You  can  tell  whether  there’s  pride.  Not  by  the 
students.  Whether  someone  values  young  people  based  on 
the  surroundings  they  put  them  in.  I  walked  into  the 
classroom.  On  one  side  was  sitting  the  African  Americans 
and  one  side  was  sitting  the  Latinos.  I  said,  “Oooo,  here  it 
is.”  I  began  by  telling  them  a  story.  I  shared  with  them  a 
story.  I  said,  “You  know,  this  is  family.  The  family 
originated  in  Africa,  but  they  were  taken  from  their 
continent  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  the  process  -  and  if 
you  know  the  history  you  will  understand  that  part  of  the 
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journey  was  through  Mexico  and  even  that  journey  that 
came  through  the  United  States,  one  of  the  places  that 
Africans  could  go  and  settle  was  in  a  certain  region  in 
Mexico-  a  lot  of  Africans  settled  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  If 
you  go  to  Vera  Cruz  today,  there  are  very  dark  skinned, 
very  African  looking  people.  They  came  there  and  settled 
there  for  five  generations.  Yesterday,  they  decided  to  come 
to  South  Central  L.A.  Their  parents,  being  responsible 
parents  that  believed  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
enrolled  them  at  Washington  High  School.  But  they  had  to 
fill  out  the  forms  and  you  are  supposed  to  help  them.  What 
box  do  they  check?”  Because  youth  are  very  creative,  they 
started  to  create.  I  said,  “What  do  they  call  themselves 
when  they  must  be  a  mix?”  They  started  mixing  up  words 
-  Afrimexian,  Mexiafrian.  I  said,  “But  the  census  says  that 
is  not  a  word.  They  have  to  check  a  box.  What  box  do  they 
check?”  They  disagreed.  All  of  them  disagreed.  I  said, 
“Now  they  come  from  the  class  and  come  to  the  yard.  Who 
do  they  hang  with?”  There  is  disagreement.  “They  hang 
with  the  Blacks.”  I  said,  “But  they  speak  Spanish.”  “They 
are  used  to  those  customs  so  they  must  hang  with  the 
Mexicans.”  I  say,  “But  when  they  walk  down  the  street, 
how  do  the  cops  see  them?”  These  are  all  systems  that  are 
trained  to  look  at  us  a  certain  way,  through  a  certain  lens.  It 
is  not  coincidental  that  the  largest  numbers  of  people  in 
institutions  are  black  and  brown,  whether  it  be  criminal 
justice,  whether  it  be  child  welfare  systems.  The  surveys 
that  have  been  done  on  high  risk  depending  on  your  skin 
coloration  will  determine  what  is  considered  high  risk. 
Studies  that  have  been  done  for  teachers  in  looking  at  who 
do  you  think  will  achieve  more;  it’s  very  much  down  racial 
lines  who  they  think  will  achieve  more.  And  it  doesn’t 
look  like  us.  The  estimates  are  between  20-40  million  of 
my  ancestors  were  killed  in  the  process  of  the  Europeans 
coming  over  here.  Many  of  you  do  not  know  that.  As  long 
as  they  retain  the  knowledge  .  .  .Give  us  the  knowledge  of 
who  we  are  and  the  power  and  control  becomes  very 
evident.  Why  do  not  you  all  know  that?  If  you  knew  that 
your  story  was  similar  to  mine,  then  we  could  form 
linkages.  But  as  soon  as  they  make  you  believe  that  your 
story  is  different  from  mine,  the  divide  and  conquer  rule 
begins.  They  confuse  us,  which  is  the  first  systematic  step 
of  oppression.  When  we  complain  about  it,  what  this  world 
has  done  is  just ...  act  right  and  study  and  do  good. 

My  son  is  a  good  student,  but  he  still  asks  me,  “Dad, 
why  when  I  walk  in  the  store  the  people  follow  me  like 
I’m  going  to  rip  off  something?”  It’s  the  systematic 
training  of  employees,  of  security  guards  to  say  who  you 
watch  and  who  you  do  not  watch,  who  you  trust  and  who 
you  do  not  trust.  Regardless  of  if  my  son  is  a  good  student 
or  not,  he  still  must  deal.  You  can  go  through  all  the 
parenting  you  want.  I  think  we’re  wonderful  parents.  But  if 
I  do  not  teach  my  son  what  to  do  when  a  cop  pulls  up  -  I 
do  not  care  if  you’ve  done  nothing  wrong  or  not,  you’re 
going  to  put  your  hands  on  the  wheel  and  sit  there  and  do 
not  move  .  .  .  We  understand  that  the  system  is  set  up. 

Even  my  son  that  does  right  and  even  me  that  is  so-called 


“successful”  gets  on  a  plane,  sits  in  the  emergency  section 
because  I  like  more  leg  room  ...  .1  know  a  little  about 
traveling  now,  right?  I  am  sitting  there  and  there’s  seven 
other  people  sitting  there.  The  flight  attendant  comes  up  in 
a  big  loud  voice,  as  if  raising  your  voice  and  making  your 
mouth  like  this  translates  something,  and  says,  “Excuse 
me,  sir,  but  do  you  speak  English?”  Now,  why  did  she  ask 
me  and  not  ask  the  other  seven  people  that  were  sitting 
there?  Please  do  not  tell  me  I  have  to  shave  my  mustache 
off  in  order  to  travel  because  I  won’t  do  it.  But  why  did 
she  ask  me?  Because  this  world  and  this  country  are  given 
a  perception  of  what  I  am  and  what  I  can  be  and  what  I  can 
do.  So  they  check  me,  regardless  of  what  my 
accomplishments  (are)  and  how  I  act.  They’ve  made  us 
believe  that  people  who  speak  another  language  other  than 
English,  or  even  though  they  do  not  speak  “proper” 
English,  have  less  knowledge.  They  check  you  more  or 
assume  you’re  dysfunctional.  Now,  we  get  into  the  mental 
health  system,  the  system  of  healing  and  care,  and  the  issue 
of  violence.  Violence  against  women  of  any  color,  the 
violence  against  anybody  of  any  color,  is  not  appropriate. 
But  it  was  designed  to  heal  certain  people.  It’s  based  on 
power  and  control  and  was  devised  by  a  certain  sector  of 
the  population.  When  I  in  my  culturally  relevant  way  want 
to  do  healing  of  my  people  they  say  unless  you  meet  these 
guidelines  and  do  things  this  way,  which  is  a  certain 
cultural  norm,  you  will  not  get  certified.  1  thought  it  was 
about  power  and  control  and  not  doing  that.  The  people  in 
charge  are  about  power  and  control.  I  say  all  this  to 
emphasize  that  it  cuts  across  every  system.  It  cuts  across 
everything  we  do.  We  may  have  to  be  aware  because  after 
the  confusion  ...  If  no  one  helps  you  with  the  confusion  .  . 

.  You  see,  I  talk  about  culture.  We  must  understand 
Europeans  when  they  came  over  here.  Nothing  negative  at 
all,  but  their  purpose  was  to  escape.  They  wanted  to  leave 
it  behind.  That  is  understandable.  Please  do  not  tell  me 
that’s  my  strength,  from  leaving  behind.  My  strength  is  not 
only  from  retaining,  it  is  from  integrating.  Your  way  of 
healing  and  strength  is  not  my  way  of  healing  and  strength. 
No  disrespect  to  anyone  else.  So  I  must  know  who  I  am, 
know  what  trauma  has  been  done  to  my  people,  know 
what  I  carry  good  and  baggage  in  order  that  when  I  go  to 
interact  with  the  world  and  raise  my  children  I  prepare 
them  correctly.  The  confusion  will  get  you  to  believe  that 
you  must  look  to  someone  else  and  not  within  in  order  to 
be  strong.  When  you  get  upset  with  it ...  If  no  one  helps 
you  with  the  confusion  it  turns  into  anger.  Anger  is  not 
bad.  It  can  motivate  us.  It  motivated  a  lot  of  movements, 
but  if  no  one  helps  you  in  terms  of  your  anger,  it  turns  to 
hate.  Hate  is  selective  collective  anger.  If  all  of  us  are 
angry  and  they  do  not  allow  us  to  share  and  allow  us  to  see 
some  movement  then  this  anger  among  all  of  us  begins  to 
build.  That’s  where  you  get  these  cliques  of  young  people. 
We  do  not  talk  to  them.  We  do  not  prepare  them  for  the 
reality  they  have  to  deal  with,  so  they  get  in  their  little 
cliques.  Now,  I  see  second  grade  boys  angry.  At  seven 
years  of  age,  there’s  no  way  in  seven  years  you  can  have 
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all  that  anger.  It  is  not  only  his  anger;  it  is  his  daddy’s 
anger,  his  grandmother’s  anger,  and  his  grandfather’s 
anger.  And  they  call  them  delinquent  and  high  risk.  No  one 
has  taken  the  time  to  spend  with  this  young  boy,  this 
young  girl.  This  young  boy  goes  in  the  classroom  where  1 
go  and  do  training.  The  teachers  say,  I  am  afraid  of  those 
little  boys.  How  can  you  be  afraid  of  little  boys?  How  can 
you  teach  somebody  you  are  afraid  of?  We  know  people 
are  afraid  of  udon’ts  so  we  begin  to  clique  up.  When  no 
one  helps  us  with  that,  when  we  clique  up  among  ourselves 
because  that  is  what  the  oppression  does,  wants  us  to 
separate  black  from  brown  from  red  .  .  .  That  is  what  it 
wants.  Then  you  do  not  have  collective  power.  It  goes 
from  hate  to  self-hate.  We  are  all  the  same  color,  spewing 
hate.  After  a  while,  we  are  going  to  get  angry  at  each  other. 
That  is  why  in  some  classrooms  that  I  go  to  a  group  of 
young  people  will  be  sitting  there  and  somebody  who 
looks  like  them  will  walk  in  and  they  talk  tough.  They  do 
not  even  know  him.  You  understand  the  reason  why  you 
do  that  is  they  made  you  believe  that  you  see  somebody 
that  looks  like  you,  you  must  put  them  down.  If  no  one 
helps  you  with  the  self-hate  which  breeds  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  systemic  violence,  sexual  abuse,  domestic  violence 
there  is  no  other  reason  why  you  would  hurt  somebody 
you  say  you  love.  When  you  get  to  the  self-hate,  you 
believe  it  is  part  of  your  culture.  That  is  just  the  way  we 
are.  In  fact,  that  is  what  is  promoted  because  in  my  culture 
they  want  us  to  believe  that  we  men  are  macho.  They 
converted  that  word.  What  it  originally  means  is 
honorable,  dignified,  loyal,  respectful  of  women,  protector, 
provider,  and  accountable.  But  in  this  whole  re-evaluation 
and  traumatization,  they  put  it  upside  down.  Now  it  means 
to  be  a  sexist  dog.  1  cannot  even  use  it  in  the  Rites  of 
Passage  in  young  men  that  I  work  with.  They  have  turned 
something  that  is  sacred  into  something  that  is  hateful.  But 
that  is  not  the  end  because  that  self-hate  turns  into  rage  and 
rage  into  drive-by  shootings.  When  1  grew  up,  I  grew  up  in 
Compton.  (I  know  my  time  is  up.  I  will  finish  right  now.  1 
am  sorry.  The  spirit  gets  going  when  I  just ...  You  know?) 
Growing  up  in  Compton,  we  had  adolescent  bravado,  too. 
If  I  had  a  problem  with  this  brother  here,  we  would  go  toe 
to  toe.  But  if  there  was  an  elderly  lady  around,  we  would 
take  it  to  the  park  because  there  were  rules.  Even  with  the 
adolescent  bravado,  if  you  know  your  identity,  you  know 
your  tradition;  you  do  not  hurt  anyone  else.  Him  and  I  got 
something  that  has  got  to  go  down,  let  us  go  down  and 
let’s  forget  it  after  that.  But  when  we  lose  our  culture  - 
which  is  what  the  dominant  society  wants  us  to  do,  we 
begin  hurting  ourselves  without  rules.  In  the  end  we  end 
up  hurting  ourselves. 

So,  we  as  people  need  to  collectivize.  Latinos  now  are 
the  second  largest  number  of  children  in  this  country.  You 
see  us  where  you  have  not  seen  us  before  -  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky;  we  are  all  over  the 
place.  Are  they  still  trying  to  population  control  it?  Heck 
no!  It  is  part  of  the  movement.  You  are  not  going  to  pay 
attention  to  us  and  they  do  not  want  to.  You  see  the 


figures?  Black  and  white,  they  give  black  and  white 
figures.  They  do  not  include  us.  We  are  just  popular.  We 
make  sure  you  pay  attention  to  us.  The  problem  is,  if  we 
do  not  come  together  as  a  larger  people  ...  You  do  not  see 
us  at  the  table?  You  should  ask  for  us.  I  will  guarantee  if  I 
do  not  see  you,  I  am  asking  for  you,  too.  Our  collective 
word  together  in  terms  of  integrity  for  this  next  generation 
is  what  is  going  to  make  sure  we  continue  another  cycle, 
but  we  continue  with  circles  of  integrity.  Thank  you. 

Nicholas:  Jerry  Tello.  We  are  now  at  that  point  in  the 
program  for  questions  and  their  answers.  Do  we  have  any 
volunteers  first?  Just  a  minute.  We  want  the  audience  to 
hear  you.  Could  you  step  up  to  the  mike? 

Audience  member:  He  had  mentioned  about  the 
checking  of  the  papers  or  whatever.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a 
man  from  India  that  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  went 
to  the  immigration  spot.  He  saw  the  paper  and  it  read 
“proof  of  birth.”  He  said,  “I  am  here.”  That’s  what  he 
needed.  But  (Mr.)  Perkins  you  had  mentioned  too  about  - 
and  I  agree  with  you  and  the  other  panelists  that  we  need 
to  say  what  it  is  -  racism.  When  it  is  used  to  me  as  hatred, 
that  is  a  statement  of  truth,  but  a  statement  that  is  truly 
stated  would  be  racism.  Dealing  with  natives,  the  panelists 
here,  would  you  tell  me  do  you  know  what  tonto  is?  In  the 
series,  it  was  the  Lone  Ranger  and  Tonto.  I  was  told  what 
Tonto  meant.  I  think  (Mr.)  Perkins  knows. 

Claymore:  It  is  a  different  tribe  from  what  I  am. 

Nicholas:  But  still  would  anyone  know? 

Perkins:  I  think  this  is  this  fictional  European 
cowboy,  the  Lone  Ranger,  and  he  has  this  assistant  Tonto, 
the  Indian.  It  is  something  like  Don  Quixote  and  Pancho 
Sanchez.  Don  Quixote  wanted  to  save  the  world,  but  yet  he 
had  a  slave.  In  a  way,  Tonto  was  a  slave  to  the  Lone 
Ranger,  at  least  from  my  perspective. 

Nicholas:  What  about  your  question? 

Audience  member:  My  question  is  what  part  does  the 
church  play  in  institutional  racism,  today  and  in  the  past? 
Dr.  Fred  Price  did  address  that  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Perkins:  Well,  I  am  a  born-again  Christian.  I  am 
blessed.  And  someone  said  that  Sunday  is  the  most 
segregated  hour  among  institutions.  But  that  is  because  if 
you  look  at  the  history,  and  I  will  just  articulate  it  very 
briefly,  I  think  that  African  Americans  and  others  have 
taken  religion  and  really  put  it  in  the  right  perspective. 
When  I  was  young  in  Chicago,  you  could  not  go  to 
Catholic  churches.  We  always  sought  to  adhere  to  the  so- 
called  white  ideology  or  theology.  But  now  we  are 
beginning  to  find  that  Jesus  was  Black.  At  least  many  of  us 
feel  that  way.  I  mean,  if  the  prophets  were  .  .  .  We  are 
beginning  to  look  at  the  whole  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  with  different  lenses.  They  tell  us  different 
stories  that  were  told  from  people  that  look  like  us.  I  think 
the  Black  church  should  be  commended  for  after  years  and 
years  of  emulating  white  theology  beginning  to  look  at  - 
and  I’m  not  a  theologist  -  but  from  a  perspective  that 
includes  the  Black  presence  during  the  early  Biblical 
period. 
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Audience  member:  The  reason  1  ask  that  is  because  I 
have  a  Bible  that  I  sent  a  copy  of  to  Dr.  Fred  Price  in 
California.  It  is  rainbow  colored  and  in  the  colors  was 
green  =  God,  purple  =  all  these  salvation  colors.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  devil,  the  color  was  black.  Where  it  had  evil, 
it  was  brown. 

Tello:  Let  me  comment  a  little  bit.  I  want  to  make  a 
differentiation  between  spirituality  and  religiosity,  okay? 

In  many  people’s  history,  including  mine,  the  church  has 
oppressed  many  populations,  mine  included.  I  think,  not 
that  some  of  the  institutions  and  some  aspects  of 
institutions  and  not  assisted,  but  I  think  in  general  it  has 
been  part  of  a  systematic  process  that  has  oppressed 
people.  I  will  give  you  an  example  in  terms  of  domestic 
violence.  Counseling  a  couple.  After  the  young  woman 
that  has  had  some  instances  of  abuse  by  her  husband  could 
not  find  any  counseling  anywhere,  she  went  to  the  priest. 
The  priest  told  her,  “It  is  part  of  your  cross  to  carry.”  I 
think  what  I  am  trying  to  say  there  is  that  in  some  instances 
the  church  has  been  very  supportive.  But  in  others  they 
have  not  come  out  strongly  enough  in  order  to  advocate  for 
the  true  pain  that  needs  to  be  healed.  I  think  the  African- 
American  churches  have  been  more  bold  to  step  out.  I  go 
to  church  and  I  have,  again,  this  whole  integrated  sense.  I 
go  to  Catholic  church  but  I’m  very  indigenous.  1  pray  in  a 
very  indigenous  way.  That  is  the  way  my  people  were  and 
still  are.  My  grandmother  was  a  Native  American  and  she 
would  pray  in  her  language.  I  have  like  a  combination.  Is 
that  conflictual?  No,  not  to  me.  It  is  conflictual  to  a  lot  of 
other  people,  but  not  to  me.  I  think  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  picture. 

Nicholas:  Do  we  have  another  question  from  the 
audience? 

Audience  member:  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  when  I 
grew  up  a  fellow  had  asked  me,  “What  do  you  think  of 
racism?”  I  look  at  it  this  way.  There  is  no  racism  in  my 
way  of  thinking.  We  are  all  one  kind.  We  all  bleed  the 
same  way.  We  all  have  our  own  feelings.  You  all,  no 
matter  what  color  you  are,  you  are  a  human  being,  you  are 
a  brother  in  Christ.  Yes,  the  Hispanic  fellow  says,  we  as 
churches  are  at  fault.  But  we  could  leam  something  from 
everybody.  Aren’t  we  all  human  beings  in  Jesus’  way? 

This  is  the  way  1  see  it.  We  are  no  different  than  anybody 
else.  If  we  cannot  solve  our  differences  in  an  ethnic  group, 
which  makes  a  nation  of  all  people,  then  there’s  something 
wrong  in  our  hearts.  We  have  to  look  in  our  own  selves  to 
find  out  who  we  are  and  what  we  are.  That’s  all  I  wanted 
to  say. 

Nicholas:  All  right.  That  brings  up  the  question,  and  I 
think  the  lady  in  the  gray  suit  is  next,  the  question  of  are 
we  close  to  a  level  playing  field  or  do  we  still  have  along 
way  to  go? 

Tello:  I  want  to  make  a  comment  if  1  may. 

Nicholas:  Sure.  Go  ahead. 

Tello:  You  know,  Jesus  is  a  wonderful  example.  And 
Jesus  is  a  wonderful  example  because  he  stood  for  those 
that  were  getting  mistreated.  I  think  if  we  were  using  that 


as  an  example,  Jesus  stood  up,  stood  for  anyone  that  was 
being  mistreated,  regardless  of  color.  I  think  we  need  to  be 
very,  very  real  about  mistreatment  sometimes  and 
unfairness.  If  we  are  advocating  as  strong  for  that,  then  I 
think  we  are  following  Jesus’  example. 

Audience  member:  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  comment 
in  reference  to  violence.  Basically,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  the 
American  population  as  a  whole  has  kind  of  moved  away 
from  the  church.  Not  to  say  that  in  some  institutes 
religiosity  has  held  some  people  back  in  some  instances. 
But  as  for  me  in  my  home,  nothing  was  ever  taught  to  me 
about  hating  or  racism  or  anything.  What  I  learned  in  the 
church,  just  about  people  in  general  is  what  has  carried  me 
throughout  life.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  times  violence  has 
precipitated  to  this  outstanding  level  because  those  grass 
root  things  that  are  taught  in  the  church  about  how  to  treat 
people  have  been  eliminated  in  a  lot  of  homes.  With 
younger  people  having  kids,  that  link  is  missing.  If 
somehow  or  another  that  link  could  be  established  once 
again,  I  think  that  as  a  whole  we  could  do  better  as  a 
people. 

Nicholas:  Any  response  from  our  panelists?  Do  we 
have  another  question? 

Audience  member:  My  question  is  that  Mr.  Tello 
made  a  comment  about  the  problems  between  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics  fighting.  As  a  social  worker  who 
works  with  children  of  different  ethnic  groups,  there  seems 
to  be  a  problem  getting  children  of  color  to  realize  they  are 
all  facing  issues  of  racism.  I  would  like  to  hear  some 
comments  from  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  panel 
concerning  this  problem. 

Perkins:  Let  me  comment  briefly.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  Harold  Washington  who  is  our  first  Black 
mayor.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  chairperson  for 
the  ardist  for  Harold  Washington.  He  had  a  coalition  that 
really  put  him  in  office.  I  think  the  count  was  like  88 
percent  African  American  and  about  12  percent  “liberal 
whites,  “  and  about  28  percent  Hispanic.  That  was  very 
significant.  That  came  about  because  he  understood  that 
developing  ethnic  coalitions  was  the  way  to  get  a 
“minority”  into  office.  In  chairing  that  ardist  for 
Washington,  we  found  that  there  was  some  friction  not 
only  between  African  Americans  but  also  between  the 
Hispanic  population  in  terms  of  Mexicans  against  Puerto 
Ricans  and  the  Cubans  and  so  forth.  We  had  to  deal  with 
that.  I  will  be  very  candid.  We  also  found  ...  I  guess  the 
census,  the  boxes  you  were  talking  about  Jerry  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  Mexicans  saw  themselves  as  Europeans,  at  least  in 
the  box  they  would  put  themselves  down  as  “white.” 
Maybe  because  of  complexion,  maybe  because  of 
privileges  they  felt  they  could  obtain.  Some  Blacks  had 
probably  done  the  same.  This  racial  divide,  we  did  not 
bring  it  to  this  country.  Institutional  racism  is  really  a 
phenomenon  of  the  United  States  of  America.  You  look 
historically.  There  is  a  problem  between  Hispanics  and 
African  Americans  at  certain  points.  We  do  not  always  see 
the  common  oppression  that  we  both  share,  that  Jerry 
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talked  about  and  I  think  the  Native  Americans  and  even 
the  Asians.  We  look  at  color.  And  color  does  not .  .  .  and 
you  look.  We  all  are  children  of  God.  There  is  not  only  one 
human  race.  We  know  that.  That  is  obvious.  Who  brought 
about  the  divide?  We  get  into  this  skin  color  among 
Hispanics  and  others  and  we  see  a  common  oppression. 
Maybe  class  would  help  to  facilitate  that.  I  do  not  know. 
But  we  have  to  go  beyond  class.  I  think  that  developing 
coalitions  and  alliances  with  Hispanics  and  Asians  .  .  . 
mandatory  as  we  move  into  the  so-called  millennium. 
We’ve  been  in  a  millennium,  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
that.  That's  another  story.  If  we  are  going  to  take  this 
stigma  of  being  called  a  minority  ...  You  see,  1  refuse  to 
be  called  a  minority.  I  got  rid  of  that  nomenclature  a  long 
time  ago.  We  are  not  a  minority.  We  have  never  been  a 
minority  when  you  look  at  the  population  as  it  relates  to 
the  world.  We  so-called  minorities  sitting  up  here,  we  need 
to  do  away  with  that.  Asians,  you  are  not  a  minority.  That 
is  the  fastest  growing  population  on  the  face  of  the  planet 
earth.  Somehow  we  need  to  bring  that  to  the  table.  I  think 
some  of  you  understand  what  I  am  saying.  It  is  important. 
We  need  to  do  that.  Not  to  gang  up  on  white  America,  we 
do  not  need  to  do  that.  The  numbers  will  help  us  to  gain 
the  power  that  we  are  entitled  to  as  it  relates  to  population. 

Nicholas:  All  right.  We  have  a  question  right  here. 

Audience  member:  Thank  you.  I  am  from  South 
Carolina.  I  really  appreciate  what  the  panel  is  doing  and  I 
really  hope  that  the  audience  understands  that  racism  is 
alive  and  well.  It  is  not  going  away  just  because  we  know 
we  are  children  of  God.  We  are  going  to  have  to  work  at  it. 
We  have  to  have  a  committed  effort,  especially  with  our 
youth.  If  we  can  get  the  young  people  to  understand  that 
they  have  strength  in  their  culture,  no  matter  what  culture 
you  are  from.  Y ou  must  understand  and  teach  the  children 
what  their  strengths  are.  It  is  past  time  for  us  to  dwell  and 
wallow  in  the  fact  about  what  whites  have  done.  We  do  not 
have  time  to  really  dwell  on  that.  In  order  to  move  forward 
into  the  new  millennium,  we  have  to  focus  on  our  cultures 
and  our  strength  and  diversity.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work 
on  diversity  with  youth  and  with  adults  and  institutions. 
Institutions  are  beginning  again  to  deny  the  racism.  They 
are  saying  it  does  not  really  exist.  There  is  no  need  for 
programs  of  diversity.  It  is  happening  in  institutions  all 
around  the  country.  Everything  seems  to  go  in  a  cycle. 
Unless  we,  all  who  are  involved  with  the  issues  on  youth 
and  violence,  unless  we  really  begin  to  try  and  understand 
that  you  have  to  keep  the  issue  alive.  I  came  to  this 
workshop  especially  because  I  know  that  the  problems  are 
ingrained  in  the  system  and  they  are  not  going  away  just 
because  we  are  good  people.  Y ou  have  to  be  aggressive 
about  it  and  you  have  to  have  a  sincere  understanding  in 
your  heart  that  we  are  all  one.  You  have  to  do  something 
everyday  to  work  towards  unity.  Thank  you. 

Nicholas:  Thank  you.  I  think  I  saw  a  hand  in  the 
middle  section  here.  Yes,  sir. 

Audience  member:  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Tello  for  pointing  out  something  that  I  hope  we  all  got. 


That  was,  if  we  do  not  see  him  at  the  table,  ask  for  him. 
And  he  does  not  see  us,  he  is  going  to  ask  for  us.  1  think 
that  is  how  institutional  racism  comes  about.  I  want  to  ask 
the  panelists  if  they  see  it  as  a  two  pronged  approach. 
Number  one,  we  need  to  educate  our  young  so  that  they 
are  aw  are  of  the  knowledge  and  education  of  w  ho  they  are. 
Number  two,  we  need  to  make  awareness  and 
identification  to  the  adults  that  missed  the  education  on  the 
childhood  level.  I  think  if  we  try  that  approach,  and  the 
only  w  ay  that  is  going  to  happen  in  institutionalism,  and 
this  is  my  opinion,  is  that  if  we  are  at  the  table  when 
discussions  are  being  made  and  policies  are  being 
determined  that  each  one  of  our  groups  have  been  at  the 
table.  Historically  we  have  been  there,  but  we  have  not 
spoken  up  for  our  group.  We  have  sat  quietly  and  allowed 
the  pow  er  to  take  over  because  w  e  were  sharing  in  the 
power,  checking  that  box  and  getting  by.  I  want  to  know 
from  the  panelists,  especially  from  Ms.  Claymore,  the 
Native  American,  if  you  think  that  educating  on  the 
reservation  and  then  coming  out  of  the  reservation  and 
integrating  into  the  society  would  make  a  difference  in 
terms  of  cutting  out  the  institutional  racism.  Same  with  Ms. 
Calvert,  if  that  would  make  a  difference  in  institutional 
racism  by  educating  those  of  us  that  are  adults  that  do  not 
know  your  history  and  create  an  educational  pattern  in 
your  children  so  that  you  become  systematically  educated 
about  who  you  are  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  feel  the 
shame.  Thank  you. 

Claymore:  One  of  the  things  that,  at  least  on  the 
reservations  where  I  come  from  in  the  Dakotas,  is  that  we 
have  racism  among  our  people  -  light  skinned,  dark 
skinned,  breeds,  full  bloods.  I  was  principal  of  a 
reservation  school  there  for  a  while  and  we  had  a  family 
w  ho  were  Indian  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe  and  were 
light  skinned  and  blonde  haired.  They  grew  up  on  the 
reservation.  I  saw  the  Indian  kids  very  racist  towards  them. 
My  oldest  son  is  light  skinned.  When  he  was  five  years 
old,  I  told  my  husband  we  were  moving  off  the  reservation 
because  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen  to  him.  As  far  as 
educating  non-Indians,  awareness  is  the  beginning  of 
healing.  I  believe  that  in  anything  -  alcoholism,  dmg 
addiction,  racism,  and  different  ethnic  groups  -  awareness 
is  the  beginning  of  healing.  People  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
reservation  for  the  most  part.  Our  reservations  are  our 
countries.  We  are  sovereign  nations.  We  lost  the  Americas. 
The  reservation  is  our  land,  it  is  our  home  base.  I  get  asked 
this  question  a  lot:  “Why  don’t  people  just  leave  the 
reservation  and  get  jobs.’’  The  reservations  are  so  bad,  but 
they  are  where  are  families  are.  I  still  call  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation  my  home.  That  is  where  my  family  is;  where 
my  ancestors  are.  I  go  back  and  they  say,  if  someone 
doesn’t  know  me,  they  say,  “Well,  who’s  your  dad?”  I  tell 
them  my  dad’s  name  and  they  say,  “Oh!  I  know' .  . .”  and 
“Then  you’re  related  to  .  .  .”  and  so  on.  It  is  almost 
ev  ery  body  on  the  reservation  I  am  related  to.  They  are  all 
my  cousins.  My  aunties  are  my  mothers.  Our  families  are 
extended  families.  My  aunt  has  the  same  authority  over  me 
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that  my  own  mom  does.  My  uncles  are  my  fathers.  Our 
kids  need  diversity  training,  also.  I  really  believe  that  our 
Indian  kids  .  .  .  What  they  know  is  when  they  go  to  Rapid 
City  and  walk  around  the  stores,  the  same  thing  and  having 
people  follow  them  around.  That  is  what  they  know.  They 
learn  to  hate  the  whites.  They  learn  to  hate.  We  hardly 
have  any  Blacks  in  South  Dakota  and  hardly  any 
Hispanics.  So  you  guys  are  an  oddity  to  us.  We  do  not 
have  that  conflict  with  Hispanic  and  Black  or  Black  and 
Indian,  that  kind  of  thing.  Our  conflict  is  with  the  white.  I 
do  not  know  the  answer.  Teaching  culture,  teaching  our 
kids  to  be  proud  of  who  they  are  and  our  ancestors  and  our 
past  way  of  life,  but  not  using  that  as  an  excuse.  I  get 
afraid  of  that.  When  I  was  teaching  one  of  the  college 
courses,  1  asked  them  to  write  about,  I  do  not  even  know, 
their  family  life  or  something  like  that.  All  he  wrote  about 
was  how  he  hated  whites  and  what  whites  did  to  him  and 
our  Indian  people.  I  talked  to  him  afterward.  I  knew  he 
drank.  I  said,  “You  know  what?  I  think  you  are  using  that 
as  an  excuse  -  as  an  excuse  to  not  better  yourself,  as  an 
excuse  to  continue  drinking,  as  an  excuse  to  stay  down. 

We  can’t  use  it  as  an  excuse.  We  have  to  teach  our  kids 
that  we  are  in  a  new  age.  We  can  not  go  back  to  the  horse 
and  warrior  days,  the  Buffalo  days.  We  can  not  do  that. 

We  are  in  a  new  age  and  we  have  to  teach  them  how  to 
live  in  this  age  and  how  to  respect  other  people  even 
though  their  skin  color  is  different,  even  though  they  live 
on  the  reservation  and  their  skin  color  is  different.  Respect 
and  love.  We  are  all  related.  The  Hispanics  are  native 
people.  Every  Black  person  I  talk  to  says  they  have  Indian 
blood. 

Nicholas:  I  am  part  Cherokee  myself. 

Claymore:  That’s  it.  And  your  mom  was  a  Cherokee 
princess.  They  tell  us  we  came  over  the  Bering  Straight 
from  Asia.  That  is  what  they  tell  us.  I  believe  we  are  one 
people.  1  myself  am  a  Christian  also.  I  believe  in  creation. 
One  God,  one  Jesus. 

Nicholas:  Yes  ma’am? 

Calvert:  Just  real  quickly.  Your  approach  is  very 
important  -  the  two  pronged  where  we  have  to  teach  our 
young  and  we  have  to  keep  ourselves  in  check  as  well. 
There  is  a  lot  we  have  to  learn.  Not  only  do  we  have  to 
learn  about  ourselves.  We  have  to  learn  about  each  other 
and,  as  Ms.  Claymore  said,  we  have  to  really  accept  and 
respect  each  other.  But  I  also  want  to  caution  us  because  I 
think  we  have  a  tendency  to  do  this  -  the  “crab  mentality.” 
You  know  how  crabs  fight  each  other,  climbing  out  of  the 
bucket  because  they  are  trying  to  escape.  As  we  progress 
and  as  we  improve  our  lot,  as  we  reach  those  levels  that  we 
want,  let  us  not  forget  about  our  brothers  and  our  sisters. 
We  are  in  it  together,  a  coalition  if  you  will.  We  all  share 
the  same  thing.  We  tend  to  do  that  once  we  have  gotten  to 
a  point  where  we  are  satisfied,  wea  re  contented;  we  are 
where  we  need  to  be.  We  seem  to  forget  from  where  we 
came.  So,  I  do  want  to  caution  us.  We  do  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  Once  we  get  there,  which  we  will,  all  of  us,  let 
us  continue  to  work  and  share  and  respect  each  other. 


Nicholas:  I  know  we  are  running  a  little  late.  We  have 
time  for  two  more  questions. 

Audience  member:  My  name  is  Herbert  Grisbon. 

One  of  the  things  that  kind  of  caught  my  attention  .  .  .  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  is  that  we  as  a  society  must  realize 
that  a  child  only  leams  what  it  is  taught.  We  as  a  society 
set  the  standards  by  which  a  child  is  to  be  taught.  So  many 
times  we  focus  on  the  differences,  not  on  the 
commonalities  that  lead  to  the  child’s  understanding.  How 
can  we  as  a  society  teach  children  so  that  they  have  an 
understanding  that  there  is  strength  in  the  commonality, 
not  the  diversity?  Diversity  is  division.  A  lot  of  times  we 
focus  more  on  diversity  than  we  do  on  the  commonalities. 
Diversity  brings  about  jealousy,  envy,  and  strife  in 
everything  else  that  comes  about  a  lot  of  times.  It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  even  in  the  history  books  it 
talks  about  a  melting  pot,  which  we  know  does  not  even 
exist.  Then  they  say  the  great  salad  bowl.  But  even  in  a 
salad  bowl  you  are  able  to  take  out  what  you  want  and 
what  you  do  not  and  then  put  them  together.  If  you  think 
about  today’s  society  as  a  stew,  no  matter  how  much  you 
cook  it,  whatever  is  in  that  stew  is  going  to  have  its 
consistency.  You  know  what  is  in  that  stew.  That  brings 
about  the  unique  flavor  of  everyone  coming  together  and 
allowing  his  or  her  commonalities  to  bring  about  a  unity 
within.  How  can  we  as  a  society  bring  about  a  unifying 
focus  within  children  of  today?  A  lot  of  times  from  the 
‘60s  they  were  not  able  to  relate  to  things  that  our 
forefathers  went  through  because  they  were  not  being 
taught.  How  can  we  implement  these  things  so  that  they 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  of  one 
common  good  for  our  society? 

Nicholas:  Response? 

Tello:  First  of  all,  1  want  to  be  part  of  the  bowl.  I  do 
not  always  want  to  be  part  of  the  stew.  I  want  to  be  part  of 
the  bowl,  the  structure.  I  think  that  is  real  important. 
Sometimes  we  become  part  of  the  stew  itself,  but  the 
structure  of  something,  being  part  of  the  structure,  the 
framework  is  really  the  goal.  We  all  have  roots  and  our 
roots  can  intermingle  together.  The  second  thing  is  that  the 
approach  needs  to  be  out  of  love  and  not  out  of  hate.  The 
reason  why  I  share  what  I  share  is  not  out  of  hate  for 
anybody,  but  for  the  love  of  my  people.  It  is  out  of  love.  If 
1  love  myself,  I  can  love  you,  too.  The  third  thing  is,  there 
was  something  ...  I  was  doing  a  program  about  two 
months  ago.  Again,  the  community  is  Black  and  brown. 
This  African-American  psychologist  and  I  were  doing  it. 
We  started  out .  .  .  This  is  real  interesting.  It  shows  the 
impact  and  the  power  of  the  spirit.  We  brought  together  a 
drummer,  African  drummer,  and  a  poet  that  did  libations. 
From  my  culture  we  brought  together  another  drummer 
and  a  dancer.  The  drummers  had  never  met  before.  We 
said  we  want  to  start  this  ceremony  off  right.  It  was 
training,  but  we  called  it  a  ceremony.  We  want  to  start  this 
ceremony  off  right.  We  put  the  drummers  there  and  the 
African  drummer  said,  “I’m  going  to  do  a  mojo  bringing 
people  together.  You  just  go  for  it.  1  feel  your  spirit.”  He 
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started  to  drum  and  it  was  like  the  two  had  been  drumming 
together  forever.  They  drummed  together  and  set  the  base. 
The  spirits  came  together.  The  poet  gave  libations  and  the 
indigenous  dancer  pointed  to  the  four  directions  and  gave 
offerings.  It  changed  the  whole  room.  The  whole  room  was 
different.  We  were  not  talking.  We  were  praying.  If  you 
start  with  the  spirit  and  commit  to  walk  together  then  the 
lessons  come.  There  are  always  going  to  be  some  tough 
lessons.  But  if  the  four  of  us  up  here  said  we  are  gonna 
walk  together  whatever  happens;  we  are  not  going  forward 
until  all  four  of  us  go  forward,  then  even  if  we  stayed  back 
at  least  we  could  have  a  party.  We  are  staying  together.  It 
is  not  about  moving  any  place.  It  is  about  staying  together. 

I  think  that  is  the  critical  thing.  It  has  taken  thousands  of 
years  of  oppression  to  get  us  where  we  are.  It  is  going  to 
take  thousands  of  years.  But  if  we  do  not  start  today,  we 
are  never  going  to  get  there. 

Perkins:  I  would  like  to  add  something.  I  think  the 
young  man  made  an  important  observation.  There  is  a 
common  denominator.  The  problem  in  America  is 
hypocrisy.  You  look  at  the  Constitution:  All  men  are 
created  equal.  That’s  the  common  denominator,  right 
there.  We  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  entitlements. 

You  have  all  kinds  of  amendments  that  say  that  we  are 
entitled  to  the  same  thing.  That  is  the  common 
denominator.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  us  wants  to 
lose  our  ethnicity.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  you  are 
saying.  But  it  is  the  hypocrisy  that  divides.  Unfortunately  it 
comes  from  the  Constitution,  but  the  society  itself  sort  of 
exacerbates  this  division.  At  one  end  it  says  all  men  are 
created  equal;  you  are  entitled  to  this  especially  if  you  are 
a  citizen  of  this  country.  That  is  the  commonality.  As  a 
citizen,  you  should  be  entitled  to  everything  that  this 
country  ...  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve.  But  it 
does  not  happen.  You  understand  what  I  am  saying  young 
man?  What  you  said  is  very  critical.  You  are  right,  but  who 
creates  this?  I  do  not  think  it  is  those  of  us  who  are  so- 
called  minorities.  Basically,  the  society,  the  government, 
the  constitution  in  itself  is  a  hypocritical  doctrine. 

Nicholas:  One  final  question. 

Audience  member:  Good  afternoon.  I  have  two 
questions.  One  is  somewhat  rhetorical,  the  other  one  I  said 
I  would  help  this  young  lady  ask.  She  said  that  if  you  are 
not  aware  of  your  cultural  background,  if  you  do  not  know 
who  your  parents  were,  the  father  was  not  present,  they 
teach  you  that  with  the  African  American  population 
where  some  of  say  we  are  black  or  African  American,  or 
Africans  in  America,  how  do  you  deal  with  that  issue? 
That’s  the  first  question.  But  my  rhetorical  question  deals 
with  an  issue  that  kind  of  surfaced  when  this  third  panelist 
from  the  podium  talked  about  Asian  Pacific  oppression.  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  oppressions  that  many  races  have 
suffered  since  the  beginning  of  time.  I  am  a  person  who 
deals  with  equality  and  fairness.  If  you  look  at  the  races 
and  the  oppression  that  each  of  us  has  suffered,  our 
ancestors  have  suffered,  can  you  measure  the  oppression? 

If  you  measure,  it  is  like  having  a  first-degree  bum  versus 


a  second-degree  bum,  or  third-degree  bum.  If  you  look  at 
the  oppression,  I  feel,  of  the  African  American  people 
compared  to  the  other  oppressions  of  other  ethnic  people 
have  suffered.  My  question,  or  comment,  is  do  you 
measure  the  oppression  and  if  you  measure  it  what  would 
be  the  next  step? 

Calvert:  To  answer  your  rhetorical  question,  I  would 
not  want  to  engage  in  that  conversation  together.  We 
should  not  be  comparing  our  wounds  or  those  things  that 
have  happened  to  us.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  all 
suffered  to  some  extent  under  the  Constitution,  the 
government,  whatever  it  is  that  has  caused  this.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  rectify  and  look  towards  the  future  to 
bring  our  younger  generations  in  rectifying  what  happened 
to  us  in  the  past,  if  possible. 

Perkins:  I  would  just  like  to  add  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  compare,  but  we  do  need  to  measure  our  own 
oppression.  What  disturbs  me  within  the  African  American 
community  is  we  do  not  do  that.  We  forget.  We  get 
amnesia.  When  I  mention  amafa,  which  is  a  memorializing 
the  Africans  that  died  en  route  through  the  middle  passage 
.  .  .  There  have  been  stories  that  have  indicated  80-90 
million  of  your  brothers  and  your  sisters  from  the  continent 
of  Africa  never  did  make  it.  We’re  only  talking  about  the 
strongest  surviving.  We  do  not  know.  The  strongest  may 
have  jumped  over.  We  need  to  measure,  but  no,  we  do  not 
need  to  compare  our  oppression  with  any  others.  We  need 
to  understand  our  own  and  we  really  do  not.  I  get 
emotional  about  this.  I  will  be  very  honest.  1  have  more 
trouble  with  African  Americans,  dealing  with  African 
American  culture,  sort  of  understanding  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  things  that  I  am  saying,  than  some  other 
people.  Some  other  people  do  not  care.  They  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  do  anything  anyway.  We  always  refer  to  the 
Jewish  holocaust.  We  all  know  about  the  Jewish  holocaust, 
right?  You  know  about  it.  I  know  about  it  and  everything 
like  that.  The  Native  Americans,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
have  sort  of  been  able  to  (deal  with)  what  happened  to 
them.  I  am  sure  that  they  still  understand  and  hold  that 
within  their  memory.  But  African  Americans,  we  have 
amnesia.  We  have  almost  forgotten.  We  do  not  want  to 
talk  about  it.  We  want  to  wipe  it  away.  We  think  that 
doesn’t  matter;  that  happened  over  100  years  ago.  Those 
are  our  ancestors.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  need  to 
measure  the  depth  of  our  own  oppression. 

Nicholas:  I  think  we  owe  our  panelists  a  deep  amount 
of  gratitude:  Useni  Perkins,  Jerry  Tello,  Debra  Claymore, 
and  Rogene  Gee  Calvert.  Thank  you  all  so  much  for 
joining  us.  We  hope  you  all  leave  here  with  a  sense  of  new 
beginning,  no  matter  where  we  stand  in  society.  Thank  you 
for  joining  us. 
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It  is  really  an  honor  to  be  with  you.  My  sense  is  that 
we’re  all  sort  of  on  the  same  page  here.  We  are  dedicated 
to  reducing  violence  in  our  communities.  It  is  kind  of  a 
common  vision  that  brings  us  here  this  morning.  The 
prophet  Habba  Cooke  writes  “the  vision  still  has  it’s  time, 
presses  on  to  fulfillment,  and  it  will  not  disappoint.  If  it 
delays,  you  wait  for  it.”  But  none  of  us  sits  around  with 
our  arms  crossed,  con  sus  brazos  crusados,  just  waiting  for 
things  to  happen.  We  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  we  do  the 
hard  work.  The  truth  is  part  of  what  we  are  about  here  is 
that  we  are  in  this  together.  This  is  a  common  venture 
across  the  country  that  we  think  is  valuable  enough 
because  we  declare  that  we  want  to  leave  no  child  behind. 
So,  we  do  this  together. 

Normally,  I  run  a  program  called  Homeboy  Industries, 
part  of  our  Jobs  for  A  Future  program.  We  have  six 
businesses:  a  bakery,  a  silk  screen,  a  landscaping  service,  a 
cleaning  service,  a  thing  called  Homeboy  Artisania  where 
we  sell  artwork  fashioned  by  and  produced  for  sale  by 
homeboys  and  homegirls,  and  then  Homeboy  Merchandis¬ 
ing  where  we  sell  shirts  and  caps  and  mugs  and  things  that 
say  “Jobs  not  Jails.”  That’s  part  of  how  we  raise  funds. 

We  have  70  employees,  all  from  different  gangs,  half  of 
them  enemies  with  each  other,  working  side  by  side. 
Normally  when  I  give  a  talk,  I  tend  to  bring  homeys  with 
me.  1  was  not  able  to  do  it  this  time  around.  We  usually 
set  up  a  table  displaying  Homeboy  merchandise.  Once  I 
was  taking  two  brothers,  Mikey  and  Alex.  I  asked  them, 
"Do  you  want  to  come  with  me  on  this  trip  where  you  can 
come  and  sell  stuff?”  They  said,  “Sure.”  I  invited  them 
because  both  of  them  are  big  bad  gang  members  from  this 
one  neighborhood,  from  this  one  gang.  A  year  before, 
their  13-year-old  brother  had  been  killed.  A  bullet  most 
certainly  meant  for  one  of  the  two  of  them  flew  right  past 
them  and  hit  their  brother.  They  had  been  working  for  me 
for  a  little  while.  I  said,  “Do  you  want  to  come  with  me  on 
a  little  trip?”  They  said,  “Sure.”  I  said,  “Well,  our  plane 
will  leave  on  Wednesday.”  They  looked  at  me  and  said, 
“Plane?”  I  said,  “Well,  yeah.  We  have  to  fly.  We  are 
going  to  go  up  to  San  Jose.”  They  said,  “Couldn’t  we 
drive?”  I  said,  “No,  we  have  to  fly.”  They  were  just 
petrified.  I  was  telling  them  it  is  far  safer  for  them  to  get  in 
an  airplane  than  for  me  to  get  in  a  car  with  one  of  them. 

But  I  convinced  them.  We  went  to  Burbank  airport.  At 
Burbank  airport,  you  do  not  enter  a  plane  through  some 
hermetically  sealed  ramp.  You  walk  under  the  plane.  I 
wish  I  were  more  compassionate  on  these  things,  but  when 
I  see  a  little  speck  of  blood  1  go  for  it.  I  see  that  these 
guys  are  just  white;  they  are  ashen.  They  are  completely 
petrified  of  getting  on  this  plane.  As  I  am  walking  under 


the  wing,  I  stop  under  the  wing.  “Uh-oh!”  They  say, 
“What?”  “I  don’t  know.  That  wing  looks  awfully  weak  to 
me.”  “Aw,  shut  up!  Don’t  be  saying  that!”  We  get  on  the 
plane  and  I  buckle  myself  in.  The  two  of  them,  Alex  and 
Mikey,  buckle  themselves  in.  Alex  is  18;  Mikey  is  19.  In 
short  order  they  discover  these  laminated  cards  that  are  in 
the  pouch  in  front  of  you  to  tell  you  what  to  do  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  They  think  it  is  like  a  menu  at  Denny’s. 
Right  away  they  are  ordering  oxygen.  “Two  oxygens 
when  you  get  a  chance,  please.”  The  pilot  gets  on  and  he 
starts  to  drone  on.  “We  will  by  flying  at  an  altitude  of .  . 

..”  the  whole  nine  yards.  When  he  finishes  I  go,  “Gosh,  I 
hate  that.”  “What?”  They  are  all  breathless,  wanting  to 
know.  “Well,  it’s  10:00  in  the  morning  and  I  think  our 
pilot’s  had  a  few  pops  already.”  “Don’t  be  saying  that!” 
Finally  Alex  says  to  me,  “You  know,  the  only  thing  I  want 
to  know  is  where’s  the  parachute  at?”  I  said,  “ Mijo ,  there 
is  no  parachute.”  He  goes,  “What  do  you  mean,  ‘there’s 
no  parachute.’  What  are  we  supposed  to  do  if  the  plane 
crashes?”  I  said,  “Oh,  that’s  simple,”  trying  to  be  as  calm 
as  I  could  be.  “Do  you  have  your  seatbelts  on?  Can  you 
lean  forward  there?”  They  leaned  a  little  bit.  “Can  you 
lean  even  father?  Is  that  as  far  as  you  can  lean?”  I  could 
see  them  nodding.  “Now  kiss  your  asses  goodbye  because 
that’s  all  you’re  going  to  be  able  to  do  if  this  plane  goes 
down.”  After  a  couple  of  minutes  we  take  off.  It’s  like 
two  viajitas  on  a  roller  coaster,  two  little  old  ladies.  They 
are  just  holding  each  other  and  they  are  making  a  big,  huge 
escandalo ,  as  we  say  in  Spanish.  Everybody’s  turning 
around.  They  are  about  to  say  something  to  them,  until 
they  see  they  are  two  big  huge  gang  members.  They 
decide  not  to  say  anything.  We  take  off  and  we  hit  a  little 
turbulence.  They  are  all  holding  each  other.  Then  we  get 
smooth.  The  sodas  arrive  and  the  peanuts.  They  are  just 
staring  out  this  window.  They  are  seeing  this  sight  for  the 
first  time.  They  have  never  in  their  life  been  up  in  the  air 
and  to  see  something  like  this.  They  can't  take  their  eyes 
off  this  vista.  Finally,  I  watch  Alex,  the  younger  brother, 
lean  his  head  on  his  older  brother’s  shoulder.  He  says,  “I 
love  doing  this  with  you.”  That  is  part  of  what  brings  us 
together,  a  love,  doing  this  with  each  other.  Declaring  to 
kids  what  it  is  that  we  need  to  tell  them  so  that  our  streets 
are  safer  and  their  lives  have  a  future. 

That’s  Not  My  Lady 

A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  helping  each  other.  I  am  an 
expert  on  nothing,  but  nobody  knows  my  experience  better 
than  me.  Everybody  can  say  the  same  thing.  We  all  know 
our  own  experience.  That  is  our  task  to  share  that  with 
each  other.  In  the  barrio,  I  work  with  only  Latinos 
because  that  is  all  there  are  where  I  am ,  por  los  cholos,  as 
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we  say  in  Spanish.  They  have  their  own  kind  of  language. 
One  of  the  things  they  always  talk  about  is  decha  which 
means  school.  Give  somebody  clecha.  Run  it  down  to 
them.  Tell  them  “what’s  up.”  They  will  do  it  with  each 
other  all  the  time.  Give  him  clecha.  For  example,  one 
night  I  was  in  the  housing  projects  about  10:00  at  night.  I 
am  talking  to  two  older  homeys,  Raffa  and  Flaco.  This  kid 
Snoopy  walks  over.  Snoopy  is  18  years  old.  I  am  an¬ 
noyed  that  he  is  out  at  10:00  at  night  because  I  know  that 
his  lady  is  big  as  a  Buick.  She  is  about  to  give  birth  any 
minute.  He  should  be  there  with  her.  I  know  that  the  night 
before  she  has  had  a  false  alarm.  She  had  gone  to  the 
hospital  and  it  wasn’t  time.  I  want  to  run  it  down  to  him.  I 
said,  “Hey,  Snoops,  what  are  you  doing  out  here?  You 
should  be  up  there  with  your  lady.”  He  goes,  “Oh,  my 
mother-in-law  can  handle  it  for  me.”  I  said,  “What  are  you 
talking  about,  your  mother-in-law?  This  is  your  responsi¬ 
bility.  You  are  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  your 
lady  is  pregnant.  You  need  to  be  there.  Don’t  tell  me  you 
are  not  going  to  be  there  when  the  baby  is  bom.”  He  says, 
“Oh,  you  know.  1  don’t  think  I  can  hang.”  I  said,  “ Mijo , 
what  do  you  mean,  ‘you  don’t  think  you  can  hang?’  You 
have  to  be  there.”  I  turned  to  Raffa  who’s  an  older  guy. 

He  has  two  kids  of  his  own.  I  know  he  was  there  when  his 
babies  were  bom.  I  said,  “Give  him  clecha.  Run  it  down 
to  him.  Tell  him  what’s  up.  Tell  him  about  your  experi¬ 
ence.”  He  says,  “You  know,  I  don’t  think  he  wants  hear 
what  happened  to  me.”  Of  course  he  wants  to  hear.  That 
is  what  we  are  in  here  for.  Everybody  needs  to  share  their 
own  wealth  of  experience.  He  goes,  “Okay.  There  I  was 
waiting  in  the  waiting  room.  I’m  just  waiting  for  my  first 
baby  to  be  bom.  Then  this  nurse  comes  running  down  the 
hall.  She  says, ‘Come  quick!  It’s  time!’  She  runs  me 
down  the  hall  putting  these  gloves  on  me  and  this  gown  on 
me.  She  put  this  little  hat  on  me  and  this  mascara  across 
my  face.  She  opens  up  this  door  and  throws  me  into  this 
room.  These  legs  are  spread  open  and  this  little  head  is 
starting  to  come  out.  I  have  to  get  out  of  this  room,”  he 
says.  “I  cannot  stay  in  this  room.  I  go  to  the  door  and  start 
to  leave.  The  nurse  pulls  me  back.  I  cannot  stay  in  this 
room.”  I  said,  “Why  couldn’t  you  stay  in  the  room?  He 
said,  “Because  that  was  not  my  lady.” 

We  need  to  help  each  other.  We  need  to  take  our  best 
practices  and  share  with  each  other.  That  is  the  whole 
point. 

Gang  Violence  As  A  Symptom 

A  number  of  months  ago,  I  was  invited  to  San  Jose  to 
give  a  talk  on  empowerment.  I  have  worked  for  many, 
many  years  in  a  very  poor  community  that  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  gang  activity  in  the  whole  city,  a  place 
where  we  have  really  tried  to  deal  with  our  problems 
through  a  variety  of  measures,  where  we  do  not  see  gang 
violence  as  a  problem  so  much  as  a  symptom.  It  is  a  great 
indicator.  It  tells  you  you  have  got  problems.  It  isn’t  a 
problem;  it  tells  you  you  have  got  problems.  Gang 
violence  is  the  cough  that  tells  you  you  are  allergic  to  your 
cat.  The  cat  is  the  problem,  not  the  cough.  Gang  violence 
is  the  urban  poor’s  version  of  teenage  suicide.  It  is  how 
kids  act  out  a  certain  urge  towards  us,  self-destruction. 
Gang  violence  is  an  indicator  and  a  symptom  of  the  fact 


that  poverty  is  as  intense  as  it  has  ever  been.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  permanent  underclass.  I  don’t  care  how  good  the 
economy  is.  It  is  not  reaching  a  community  like  mine. 
Gang  violence  tells  you  that  families  do  not  function  when 
the  economic  stressors  are  high  and  the  burdens  are  high. 
Gang  violence  tells  you  that  kids  are  stuck  in  despair  and 
they  cannot  imagine  a  future  for  themselves.  Gang 
violence  tells  you  things  about  racism  and  about  unem¬ 
ployment  and  about  the  great  disparity  that  still  exists 
between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots  in  terms  of  access  to 
those  things  that  enhance  the  quality  of  our  lives  -  access 
to  education,  access  to  medical  care,  access  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  general.  Gang  violence  is  a  symptom  that  tells  you 
that  we  have  neglected  to  deal  with  those  root  problems 
very  well. 

You  Are  Exactly  What  God  Had  In  Mind 

But  they  invited  me  to  give  this  talk  about  empower¬ 
ment.  It  made  me  ask  myself  what  do  I  think  empower¬ 
ment  is.  I  think  we  have  this  image  that  we  hand  power 
over.  That  we  empower  like  a  father  hands  the  car  keys 
over  to  his  kid  for  the  first  time.  With  the  power  vested  in 
me,  here  is  the  power.  Use  it  very  responsibly.  It  is  very 
condescending,  patronizing.  I  do  not  think  we  hand  power 
over.  I  think  the  best  that  we  can  hope  for,  especially  with 
kids,  is  to  hold  a  mirror  up.  We  say  here  is  who  you  are. 
Here  is  the  truth  of  who  you  are.  It  is  a  mirror.  It  is  not 
my  impression;  it  is  not  my  image.  It  is  a  mirror.  Look  in 
it.  The  truth  about  any  kid  who  we  are  privileged  to 
accompany  and  work  with  is  this:  that  kid  is  exactly  what 
God  had  in  mind  when  God  made  him.  Once  any  human 
being  knows  that  tmth,  you  become  that  truth.  You  inhabit 
that  truth.  Your  life  is  altered  forever  because  of  that. 
Exactly  what  God  had  in  mind  when  God  made  you. 
Disappointment  is  not  even  part  of  God’s  vocabulary  for 
you.  But  you  have  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  kind  of  screwed  up 
images  that  often  enough  kids  will  have  of  themselves. 

My  office  is  a  storefront  where  homeys  and  homegirls  and 
kids  who  are  involved  in  gangs  and  want  to  redirect  their 
lives  come  to  look  for  a  job,  get  their  tattoos  removed  for 
free,  get  counseling,  get  a  myriad  of  services.  It’s  like  a 
“gang  rehab.”  It  is  kind  of  Mecca  in  L.A.  Every  gang 
member  from  L.A.  County  eventually  finds  their  way 
there.  It  is  like  a  one-stop  for  kids  who  want  to  move  on 
with  their  lives.  But  it  is  also  a  place  where  little  kids 
walking  home  from  school  on  their  way  to  the  housing 
projects  duck  in.  They  want  the  attention  of  adults,  which 
is  what  every  kid  wants.  1  remember  one  day  I  was  sitting 
at  my  desk  and  I  was  looking,  trying  to  find  something. 
You  know  how  you  can  tell  two  eyeballs  are  staring  at 
you.  Somehow,  I  could  feel  this.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
know  this,  but  I  look  up  and  sure  enough,  sitting  in  a  little 
swivel  chair  right  at  the  entrance  to  my  office  is  this  little 
chubby  kid,  a  ten-year-old  named  Danny.  He’s  kind  of  a 
special  ed.,  slow  kid.  Good  kid.  He  has  this  huge  notepad 
kind  of  resting  on  his  knee.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  it 
from.  It  is  almost  as  big  as  he  is.  He  has  a  pencil  and  he  is 
drawing  on  the  notepad.  Every  once  and  a  while  he  would 
look  at  me  with  his  thumb.  Then  he  would  go  back  and 
draw.  Something  I  am  sure  he  has  learned  on  cartoons  or 
something.  He  is  drawing  my  portrait  and  this  makes  me 
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laugh.  He  gets  sort  of  annoyed.  He  says,  “Please,  do  not 
move.”  This  makes  me  laugh  even  more,  that  this  would 
be  of  a  concern  to  him.  He  gets  kind  of  steely  and  grits  his 
teeth  and  says,  “I  said,  DO  NOT  MOVE.”  I  said,  “Okay. 
All  right.  Relax!”  1  freeze  and  in  short  order  he  finishes 
this  portrait.  He  rips  this  page  off  and  he  comes  to  the 
front  of  my  desk.  He  shows  me  this  portrait.  There  on  this 
huge  piece  of  paper,  about  the  size  of  a  quarter,  is  me  —  I 
think.  But  it  looks  like  I  have  been  severely  beat  down 
with  the  ugly  stick.  My  eye  is  over  here  and  my  nose  is 
dangling  over  here.  My  beard  is  on  the  side  of  my  face.  It 
is  like  Picasso.  It  is  this  weird.  .  .  thing.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  He  is  standing  there  waiting  for  my  verdict.  I 
say,  “Um,  Danny.  This  is  me?”  He  goes,  “Yup!”  I  said, 
“Well  mijo,  it’s  really  .  .  .um  .  .  .interesting..”  He  goes. 
“What  you  ‘spect?  You  moved!”  I  think  that  is  sort  of  a 
parable  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  You  hold  a  mirror  up 
to  a  kid  and  the  kid  wants  to  avert  his  eyes.  The  kid  is 
fidgeting.  The  kid  is  wanting  to  be  something  that  he  is 
not.  It  is  our  collective  task  to  look  at  the  kid  and  tell  the 
kid  the  truth.  Do  not  move.  You  are  exactly  what  God 
had  in  mind  when  God  made  you.  Why  would  you  move? 
Everything  is  sort  of  contrary  when  it  comes  to  kids, 
especially  kids  at  risk,  kids  whose  burdens  and  needs  are 
more  than  they  can  bear. 

Another  parable  from  the  barrio 

Another  parable  coming  from  the  barrio'.  I  was  in  my 
car  once  with  three  homeys.  We  are  driving  and  I  am 
noticing  my  gas  gage  is  beyond  empty.  It  is  like  we  are 
running  on  fumes,  and  I  did  not  even  notice  it.  I  turned  to 
Anthony,  this  gang  member  who  is  sitting  in  the  front  seat, 
and  I  said,  “Hey,  do  me  a  favor.  Be  on  the  look  out  for  a 
gas  station.”  For  some  reason  he  does  not  trust  my 
judgment  here.  He  leans  over,  checks  the  gage  himself. 
“You’re  fine.”  “What  are  you  talking  about?  I'm  on 
echele.  I’m  on  empty.  Hello!  Anybody  home?  ‘E’ 
means  empty.”  He  looked  at  me  with  something  that 
resembled  shock.  He  said,  “‘E’  means  empty?”  I  said, 

“Of  course!  What  did  you  think  it  meant?”  He  said, 
“Enough.”  1  said,  “Well,  what  did  you  think  ‘F’  stood 
for?”  “Finished.”  After  I  thanked  him  for  visiting  our 
planet,  I  thought  that  this  is  not  a  bad  little  parable  of  how 
our  kids  are.  They  get  up  in  the  morning.  They  look  in  the 
mirror  and  they  say,  “empty”.  It  is  our  collective  task  to 
tell  them  “enough”.  In  fact,  more  than  enough.  They  look 
in  the  mirror  and  they  see  “finished.”  It  is  our  task  to  tell 
them  “fullness,”  of  gift,  and  goodness,  and  talent.  That  is 
not  some  Pollyanna  invention.  That  is  the  truth  about  that 
kid.  And  it  is  the  task  of  every  adult  to  tell  kids  the  truth. 
You  are  exactly  what  God  had  in  mind  when  God  made 
you.  You  do  not  hand  power  over.  You  hold  a  mirror  up. 

This  morning  as  I  was  getting  ready,  I  was  watching 
CNN.  They  had  this  thing,  I  do  not  know  if  anybody 
watched  it,  with  two  educators  who  are  on  this  campaign 
to  travel  across  the  country  and  ask  kids  why  kids  are 
killing  kids.  Fascinating.  All  the  kids  said  the  same  thing 
in  different  ways.  It  was  all  the  same  thing:  Adults  have 
abandoned  us,  either  parents  or  adults  in  general.  They 
have  left  us  alone.  They  are  telling  us  something.  They 
said  it  over  and  over  gain.  No,  it  is  not  movies.  No,  it  is 


not  people  in  trench  coats.  Adults  have  abandoned  us. 

They  said  it  with  eloquent  clarity.  Adults  have  not  shown 
up  enough,  have  not  held  the  mirror  up  enough,  and  have 
not  told  kids  the  truth  enough. 

Straight  A’s 

I  walk  into  my  office  one  day  around  noon,  the 
storefront  packed  with  gang  members.  Contrary  to  popular 
prevailing  cultural  belief,  gang  members  want  something 
to  happen  in  their  lives.  They  want  a  job.  I  walk  in  and 
the  place  is  packed.  I  am  saying,  “How  are  you  doing? 

It’s  good  to  see  you,”  saying  “hi”  to  a  lot  of  kids  I  have  not 
seen.  I  get  my  messages  from  my  receptionist,  Michelle. 

A  kid  taps  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  turn  around.  It  is  this 
little  short  kid  named  Moreno.  He  is  from  a  gang.  He  is 
about  16  years  old.  I  have  known  Moreno  since  he  was  a 
little  kid.  I  have  not  seen  him  in  six  months  because  he  has 
been  locked  up  in  a  probation  camp  -  Los  Angeles  County 
has  about  17  of  them.  “Hey!  When  did  you  get  out?”  I 
asked.  “Yesterday.”  He  gives  me  a  big  abrasote,  a  big 
hug.  The  women  who  work  in  my  office  are  great  women. 
They  are  old  home  girls,  you  know?  They  have  been 
there,  done  that;  grew  up  in  the  projects.  They  zero  in  on 
this  kid.  They  know  how  to  hold  the  mirror  up  and  tell  the 
truth  to  this  kid  and  make  it  so  the  soul  will  feel  its  worth. 
They  look  at  him.  “Moreno,  you  are  so  tall.  You  are  so 
big.  You’re  a  man  already.”  He  is  just  feeling  great  about 
himself.  The  all  of  sudden,  these  really  big  pizzas  arrive. 
The  women  have  decided  to  feed  everybody  in  my  office. 
Kill  the  fatted  pepperoni  and  welcome  home  the  prodigal 
Moreno  and  hand  me  the  bill,  which  I  do  not  remember  in 
the  gospel.  So  we  sit  there  and  eat.  Moreno  was  just 
loving  this  attention.  Finally  he  leans  into  me  and  says, 
“Hey,  can  I  talk  to  you  alone  in  your  office?”  I  said, 

“Sure,  mijo"  I  take  my  pizza;  sit  behind  my  desk.  He 
puts  his  chair  very  close  up  to  the  front  of  my  desk.  He 
reaches  into  his  pocket  and  he  pulls  out  this  long  envelope 
and  slaps  it  down  in  front  of  me  on  the  desk.  He  an¬ 
nounces  with  great  pride,  “My  grades  from  probation 
camp.”  “Really?  Wow!”  I  am  trying  to  match  my 
enthusiasm  with  his.  I  start  to  take  the  transcript  out  and 
he  sits  up  with  even  greater  pride.  “Straight  A’s!”  he  says. 
“Wow!  Straight  A’s!  That  is  impressive.”  I  take  out  the 
transcript  and  sure  enough,  two  B’s,  two  C’s,  one  A.  I 
think  to  myself,  “Close  enough.”  I  decide  not  to  tell  him 
he  is  an  unreliable  reporter  here.  “Wow,  mijo\  Nice  going. 
This  is  impressive.”  I  fold  the  transcript  and  put  it  back  in 
the  envelope.  I  looked  at  him  and  said,  “You  know  what, 
mijo' ?  If  you  were  my  son.  .  .  .  Wow,  I  would  have  thought 
1  won  the  lottery.  I  would  be  the  proudest  man  alive.” 
Little  Moreno  immediately  puts  his  little  fingers  in  his 
eyeballs  to  stem  the  flow  of  tears  which  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  He  just  freezes  there.  He  does  not  want  to  go 
there.  I  look  at  him  and  realize  that  this  kid  has  now  been 
released  from  probation  camp  to  a  situation  that  is  largely 
unchanged.  His  mother  is  still  a  heroin  addict  and  nobody 
knows  whether  she  is  dead  or  alive.  His  father  is  in  a 
California  State  Prison  and  won’t  ever  leave  there  alive. 

His  grandmother,  whose  task  it  is  to  raise  him,  though  a 
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good  woman  is  not  very  effective  at  this.  I  know  that  a 
month  before,  I  had  buried  his  very  best  friend,  killed  in 
our  streets  for  no  reason  at  all.  I  lead  with  my  gut.  1  look 
at  Moreno  and  say,  “I  bet  you’re  afraid  to  be  out,  aren’t 
you?”  Somehow  this  pushed  the  “play”  button  on  his  tear 
ducts.  This  kid  dissolves  in  tears.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  He  just  is  .  .  .  full  body  sobbing  begins. 

He  clears  a  path  at  the  front  of  the  desk  and  folds  his  arms. 
He  lays  his  head  on  his  folded  arms.  He  will  not  stop 
crying.  I  am  kind  of  stunned  by  this.  1  do  not  know  what 
to  say.  Finally,  I  reach  over,  touch  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  say,  “You’re  going  to  be  okay.”  He  sat  up  and  with 
something  that  resembled  almost  defiance  he  wiped  away 
his  tears.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  “I  just  want  to  have  a 
life.”  I  said,  “ Mijo ,  who  told  you  that  you  wouldn’t  have 
one?  Remember  all  those  letters  you  used  to  write  to  me 
from  camp  about  all  the  things  I  think  you  discovered 
about  yourself  for  the  first  time  -  gifts  and  goodness  and 
talents.  At  the  moment,  I  suspect  you  think  you  are  in  a 
deep  dark  hole.  But  the  truth  is  you  are  in  a  tunnel.  It  is 
the  nature  of  tunnels  that  if  you  keep  walking  the  light  is 
going  to  show  up.  I  can  see  it.  I  am  taller  than  you  are.  I 
will  walk  with  you.  You’re  going  to  be  fine.  After  all, 
straight  A’s.” 

Analysis  of  the  gang  problem 

Our  analysis  of  what  this  problem  of  gang  violence  is 
about  is  essential.  Any  program  or  policy  or  strategy  is 
only  as  good  as  the  analysis  which  undergirds  it.  If  the 
analysis  is  bad,  how  could  the  strategy  be  worked?  I  think 
it  is  impossible.  One  day  I  am  opening  up  the  windows  at 
our  church.  I  am  looking  out  and  I  am  seeing  two  police 
officers  who  have  three  kids  hemmed  up.  They  are  patting 
them  down,  checking  for  guns,  drugs,  or  contraband  of 
some  kind.  They  do  not  find  anything.  They  come  up 
short.  I  guess  there  is  some  noise  from  one  of  the  police 
officers.  Before  he  sends  them  on  their  way,  he  chooses 
the  tiniest  kid,  a  kid  named  Ernie.  The  officer  takes  this 
huge  wad  of  gum  out  of  his  mouth  and  puts  it  in  the  hair  of 
this  kid,  Ernie.  He  picks  up  the  cap  which  he  had  thrown 
on  the  ground  and  smooshes  the  cap  in  the  gum  in  his  hair 
and  works  it  in  real  good  before  he  sends  them  on  their 
way.  I  remember  the  next  day  going  to  the  captain  at 
Holenbeck  police  precinct.  I  remember  asking  this 
question:  “What  do  you  think  that  officer’s  hope  was  in 
doing  this  to  this  kid  that  day?”  The  captain  said  some¬ 
thing  to  me  which  I  have  heard  several  times  before,  many 
times  since.  He  said,  “Father,  our  strategy  is  a  simple  one. 
Make  life  as  miserable  as  we  possibly  can  for  the  gang 
member.”  I  had  to  be  the  one  to  tell  him  that  that  is 
redundant  in  our  community.  Life  is  miserable.  In  fact, 
gangs  are  the  place  kids  go  when  they  have  encountered 
their  life  as  a  misery.  Who  does  not  know  by  now  that 
misery  loves  company?  We  would  do  well  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  was  the  analysis  which  undergirded  that 
approach.  Simple.  This  police  officer  said  to  himself, 
“You  know  what’s  wrong  with  this  damned  kid?  He’s  just 
not  scared  enough.”  Everybody  in  this  room  knows  the 
truth.  This  kid  is  just  not  hopeful  enough.  We  could  not 
articulate  two  more  disparate  analyses  than  that.  If  you 
embrace  one,  guaranteed  the  program’s  strategy  approach 


will  fail.  If  you  embrace  the  other,  we  have  a  shot  at  this. 

In  the  end,  gang  violence,  I  think,  is  more  about  despair 
than  just  about  anything  else.  It  is  about  kids  being  unable 
to  imagine  a  future  for  themselves.  If  you  cannot  imagine 
a  future  for  yourself,  then  your  present  is  not  compelling 
for  you.  If  your  present  is  not  compelling  for  you,  then 
you  will  not  care  whether  you  inflict  harm  or  you  will  not 
care  whether  you  duck  to  get  out  of  harm's  way. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  young  woman,  15  years  old, 
who  comes  bounding  into  my  office  one  day,  happier  than 
a  clam  to  announce  that  she  is  pregnant.  I  am  an  adult. 

My  heart  noticeably  takes  a  dive  to  the  basement.  She  sees 
this.  She  does  not  want  me  to  say  anything.  She  puts  her 
hand  out  with  her  smile  still  on  her  face.  She  says,  “G,  I 
just  want  to  have  a  kid  before  I  die.”  I  ask  myself  where 
does  a  15-year-old  get  off  thinking  that  she  will  not  see  16. 
But  it  is  part  of  the  air  you  breathe  in  a  community  like 
mine,  where  far  too  many  kids  plan  their  funerals  and  not 
their  futures.  If  despair  is  the  problem,  then  hope  is  the 
antidote.  We  need  to  choose,  each  one  of  us,  to  be 
messengers  of  hope  for  kids  for  whom  that  is  foreign.  The 
poet  writes,  “Hope  is  the  thing  with  feathers  that  perches  in 
the  soul/  and  sings  the  song  without  the  words/  and  never 
stops  at  all.”  Showing  up,  appearing  in  the  lives  of  kids  so 
the  soul  will  feel  its  worth.  Singing  the  song  without  the 
words  so  the  kid  will  know  hope  in  a  way  that  he  or  she 
has  never  known  it  before.  The  vision  still  has  its  time, 
presses  on  to  fulfillment  and  it  will  not  disappoint.  If  it 
delays,  you  wait  for  it. 

Once  in  a  while  I  will  get  invited  to  go  to  these  kind  of 
fancy-schmancy  dinner  kinds  of  things.  They  will  ask  me 
to  speak,  but  sometimes  it  will  occur  to  them  to  give  me  a 
plaque  or  trophy,  some  kind  of  recognition  -  you  know, 
like  a  bronze  lion,  (I  got  one  of  those  once)  or  crystal 
something  or  other.  I  never  keep  these  things  because  my 
real  heroes  are  the  kids  who  manage  to  navigate  the 
treacherous  waters  of  their  own  adolescence  and  eke  out 
some  kind  of  future  for  themselves.  They’re  my  heroes. 

So  when  1  go  to  these  things  and  they're  fancy  dinners  and 
they’ve  got  89  forks,  I  invite  all  these  kids.  I  take  a  van 
and  women  from  the  projects.  They’re  trying  to  figure  out 
what  fork  to  use.  I  get  up  there  and  give  my  talk.  They 
give  me  this  thing.  The  last  kid  I  drop  off  is  always  the  kid 
I  am  going  to  give  this  thing  to.  I  will  drop  the  kid  off  and 
he  will  be  the  last  one.  I  will  say,  “Hey,  you’re  my  hero. 
I’m  so  proud  of  you.  Here,  have  this  bronze  lion.”  They 
usually  get  misty  eyed  and  say  the  same  thing:  “What  the 
hell  am  I  supposed  to  do  with  this?”  That  is  what  you  do. 

I  say,  “You  keep  it  and  I’ll  always  know  where  it  is.” 
Recently,  I  got  invited  to  Loyola  Marymount  University  in 
L.A.  to  get  some  award  -  educators,  education,  school  or 
something.  I  could  not  go.  I  had  another  commitment.  I 
said,  “Can  I  send  this  kid,  Pasqual  Pena?”  They  said. 

Sure.”  He  is  a  kid  who  works  in  our  Homeboys  Silk 
Screening.  Just  a  terrific  kid;  one  of  my  heroes.  I  said, 
“You  accept  this  award  for  me,  say  a  few  words,”  knowing 
full  well  that  I  am  going  to  give  him  this  award  at  the  end 
of  the  thing.  He  said,  “Oh,  I  can’t  talk  in  front  of  people.” 
“Of  course  you  can.  It’s  a  simple  thing.”  I  asked  Cara, 
who  works  in  my  office  to  take  Pasqual.  “He’ll  be  great.” 
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She  told  me  all  about  this  when  1  got  back.  They  were 
driving  there  from  East  L.A.  He  is  just  panicking.  He  has 
this  little  lined  paper,  a  one-page  speech  and  he  is  trem¬ 
bling,  a  7.0  on  the  Richter  Scale.  He  is  so  nervous.  He 
says,  “I  can’t  do  this.  Please  take  me  home  to  East  L.A.” 
“You’re  going  to  be  fine,”  she  says.  “Look,  here’s  a  trick. 
Whenever  you’re  nervous  speaking  in  front  of  people,”  (I 
had  never  heard  this  before  in  my  life.)  she  said,  “if  your 
nervous  speaking  in  front  of  people,  imagine  your  entire 
audience  is  naked.”  (Trust  me.  I'm  not  using  this  tech¬ 
nique  at  the  moment.)  He  says,  “I  can’t  do  that!  I  would 
be  staring  the  whole  time!”  When  they  get  there,  it  goes 
from  bad  to  worse.  They  walk  into  this  auditorium  and  the 
place  is  packed,  standing  room  only.  He  really  wants  to 
dig  a  hole  and  get  in  it.  They  sit  there  and  the  moment 
comes.  They  warmly  clap.  He  gets  up  there  and  he  is  so 
nervous.  He  says  all  these  things.  The  last  line,  because 
he  gave  me  the  speech,  was  “Because  Father  Greg  be¬ 
lieved  in  me,  I  decided  to  believe  in  myself.  The  best  way 
I  can  think  of  paying  him  back  is  by  changing  my  life. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  I’m  going  to  do.  Thank  you.” 

The  crowd  goes  nuts.  They  stand,  clapping  and  sobbing. 
Whatever  the  verb  is  for  “standing  ovation”  ....  ovulating. 

.  ..  They  are  really  going  crazy.  They  will  not  stop.  He 
gets  back  to  his  seat.  Cara  is  crying;  the  man  next  to  her  is 
crying.  The  entire  row  behind  them  is  sobbing  and  he  is 
completely  oblivious  to  what  this  moment  is  about. 

Finally  he  turns  to  Cara  and  says,  “Damn,  they  sure  are 
clapping  a  lot  for  G.”  She  says,  “ Menso ,  they’re  not 
clapping  for  G.  They  are  clapping  for  you.”  “Nu-uh!”  he 
says.  “Ya-hu,”  she  says,  “they’re  clapping  for  you.”  It 
was  like  this  audience  had  collectively  held  this  mirror  up 
and  said,  “Here  is  who  you  are.  You  are  exactly  what  God 
had  in  mind  when  God  made  you.  Disappointment  is  not 
even  part  of  God’s  vocabulary  for  you.”  These  people 
suddenly  appeared  and  the  soul  felt  its  worth.  You  ask 
anybody  who  works  with  gang  members  and  at-risk  youth, 
kids  who  have  managed  to  become  success  stories, 
whatever  that  means.  You  go  back  and  draw  a  line  that 
connects  all  these  kids  and  you  say  what  is  the  one  thing 
that  each  kid  had  in  common  that  contributed  without 
question  to  their  success.  They  will  tell  you  this:  Each  kid 
had  at  least  one  loving,  caring  adult  who  paid  attention. 

Ten  of  those  would  be  great.  You  have  to  have  one.  Jobs 
really  work.  That  is  what  I  do.  No,  you  have  to  have  one 
of  those  in  your  life,  a  loving,  caring  adult  who  pays 
attention.  Everybody  can  do  that.  Because  everybody  can, 
everybody  must.  Nobody  can  disqualify  themselves  and 
say,  “I  didn’t  grow  up  in  the  projects.  What  do  I  know?” 

If  you  have  a  pulse  you  qualify. 

Kick  me  down  with  a  jale 

If  there  is  an  occupational  hazard  in  my  business  it  is 
that  if  you  hire  one  kid  from  one  gang,  you  are  going  to  get 
eight  phone  calls  the  next  day  from  kids  from  the  same 
gang.  It  always  happens.  Sure  enough  it  happened  one 
day.  I  got  a  phone  call  from  this  kid  I  had  never  met 
before.  He  goes,  “This  is  Chico  from  White  Fence,” 

(which  is  a  gang  on  the  East  Side.)  “Kick  me  down  with  a 
jale ,”  which  roughly  translates  to  “Do  you  think  you  could 
locate  gainful  employment  for  me?”  I  said,  “Well,  sure.  I 


do  not  even  know  your  ass.  Let  me  meet  you  first.”  I  go 
to  his  house  and  sit  on  the  front  porch  with  Chico.  He  is  a 
seventeen-year-old,  skinny,  goofy  looking  kid,  big  ears, 
and  tattoos.  I  meet  his  mother,  Rosa,  a  really  good 
woman.  We  sit  there  and  I  say,  “ Mijo ,  if  I  got  you  a  job, 
what  would  you  like  to  do  with  it?”  He  was  real  quick. 
“Computers.” 

A  job  for  Chico 

I  put  my  staff  on  it  the  next  day  and  said,  “Let’s  find 
something  for  him.”  We  find  this  homeless  resource 
center  with  a  huge  bank  of  brand  new  computers.  I  call  the 
director,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  said,  “Here’s  the  deal.  I  have 
this  kid.  He  goes  to  school  until  noon.  I  would  like  him  to 
work  in  your  office  from  1:00-5:00,  Monday-Friday.  I 
will  pay  his  salary  somehow.  I  will  hold  up  an  ATM  or 
something.  I  will  pay  his  salary  every  Friday.  You  teach 
him  everything  you  know  about  computers  and  we’ll  call  it 
a  job.”  They  said,  “Sure.”  I  called  Chico  and  said,  “Your 
lucky  day  starts  on  Monday,  1:00.”  I  give  him  the  address. 
“You  have  two  bosses.  One  of  them  you  will  meet  on 
Monday.  The  other  one  you  are  talking  to  right  now.  If  I 
find  out  you’re  hanging,  banging,  or  slanging  (kicking  it 
with  the  homeys  is  “hanging”;  “slanging”  -  selling  crack; 
or  “banging”  which  is  gang  banging  -  writing  on  walls  at 
the  low  end  to  shooting  people  at  the  high  end  and 
anything  in  between),  I  am  gonna  fire  you.  Are  we  clear?” 
“I'm  not  gonna  let  you  down,”  he  says.  Monday  comes 
and  then  Tuesday  comes.  Tuesday  turns  into  Wednesday, 
Wednesday  to  Thursday.  I  start  to  scratch  my  head  and  I 
think,  “That’s  odd.  Four  days  have  passed  and  I  haven’t 
gotten  a  call  from  Chico.”  I  think  the  worst,  which  is 
another  occupational  hazard,  I  think.  You  figure  he  flaked 
out.  He  got  arrested.  He  changed  his  mind.  Bad  direc¬ 
tions.  You  think  the  worst.  Just  as  this  thought  is  occur¬ 
ring  to  me,  I  have  a  fax  machine  next  to  my  desk  and  out 
comes  chugging  this  faxed  message  from  this  homeless 
resource  center  where  our  man  Chico  is  working.  Big, 
huge  block  letters  this  fat.  “A  letter  from  Chico.” 

Dear  G, 

lam  learning  how  to  use  a  fax  machine.  Iam 
learning  a  gang  of  shit  here! 

Love, 

Chico 

P.  S.,  I  really  love  this job.  Thanks for  getting  it 
for  me 

Three  months  pass.  I  walk  into  my  office  at  7:30  in 
the  morning.  The  first  phone  call  I  get  as  I  am  unlocking 
the  door  is  from  Chico’s  mother,  Rosa,  telling  me  that  the 
night  before  Chico  had  been  standing  not  far  from  the  front 
porch  talking  to  some  neighbors.  A  car  slowly  pulled 
down  the  street.  Mad-dogging  glances  were  exchanged. 
Finally,  windows  were  slowly  rolled  down.  A  bullet  flew 
from  the  back  seat  of  the  car  and  lodged  very  high  up  on 
the  back  of  Chico’s  neck.  I  rushed  to  General  Hospital  and 
walked  into  the  intensive  care  unit.  I  see  this  kid  lying  on 
his  back,  all  tubed  up,  naked  but  for  a  diaper,  notable  but 
for  the  fact  his  eyes  are  wide  open  just  staring  at  the  ceiling 
like  he  had  toothpicks  stuck  in  them,  unblinking,  unbudg¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  doctor  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  scribbling 
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notes  on  a  clipboard.  I  go  to  the  doctor  first  to  assess  his 
condition.  The  doctor  shakes  his  head  and  says,  “You 
know,  Father,  in  all  my  years  I  have  never  seen  a  paralysis 
so  high.  It’s  just  so  high.  In  fact,  we  suspect  there’s  brain 
damage,  though  we’re  not  certain.”  The  doctor  leaves.  I 
walk  closer  to  Chico,  his  eyes  still  wide  open,  just  staring, 
unblinking  at  that  ceiling.  I  lean  into  his  ear,  “Chico.” 

His  eyes  do  not  move.  He  does  not  register  in  any  way 
that  I  am  even  standing  there.  As  a  priest,  I  anoint  him 
with  oil.  I  say  a  prayer  over  him  and  I  think  to  myself  it  is 
just  as  well  that  he  not  know  what’s  going  on.  Truth  be 
told  this  was  an  extremely  hard  child  to  visit  the  next  day. 
Is  God  pissed  off  about  this 

I  can  still  see  him  in  my  minds  eye  sitting  on  his  front 
porch  on  a  Friday  afternoon  waiting  for  me  to  show  up 
with  his  little  reseria  of  a  paycheck.  He  had  always  be 
there.  I  was  always  late,  but  he  had  always  be  there.  And 
when  I  would  pull  up  he  would  run  to  my  car.  That  is 
decidedly  “uncool.”  Gang  members  do  not  run  unless  law 
enforcement  is  chasing  them.  But  he  did  not  care.  That 
was  the  thing.  He  did  not  care.  He  ran  to  my  car,  got  in 
the  passenger  side  and  he  would  not  leave.  He  would  sit 
there  and  he  would  talk  and  talk  and  talk.  He  had  a  million 
preguntas  -  a  lot  of  questions.  He  would  always  ask  me 
about  God,  like  1  would  know.  Is  God  pissed  off  about 
this  or  that?  Does  God  listen  to  us?  Far  more  valuable 
than  this  paycheck  I  would  hand  him  on  a  Friday  was  the 
time  I  sometimes  had  to  spend  with  him.  I  regret  even  to 
this  very  moment  that  it  wasn’t  more  time.  I  went  back  to 
the  hospital  the  next  day.  I  walked  into  his  unit  and  found 
him  much  the  same  as  I  had  the  day  before,  lying  on  his 
back  tubed  up;  eyes  wide  open  staring  at  the  ceiling.  I 
walked  up  to  him,  fully  expecting  the  response  from  the 
day  before  when  I  leaned  into  his  ear.  “Chico.”  But  this 
time  his  eyes  dart  to  my  eyes.  They  lock  onto  my  eyes. 
They  will  not  let  go  of  me.  I  am  kind  of  startled  by  this.  1 
look  at  him  and  I  say,  “ Mijo ,  do  you  know  who  this  is?” 

To  the  extent  that  his  eyes  could  nod  affirmatively,  they  do 
so.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 


“Do  you  know,  mijo”  I  tell  him.  “Do  you  know  that  we 
all  love  you  very,  very  much?”  This  last  thing  makes  him 
cry  a  great  deal.  He  just  cries  and  cries.  His  face  says  to 
me  in  a  most  unmistakable  way,  please  get  me  out  of  this 
body.  I  bless  him  as  I  had  the  day  before.  I  think  to 
myself,  the  good  news  is  that  he  is  alive.  The  bad  news 
now  is  that  he  knows  enough  to  wish  that  he  were  not.  A 
week  passed.  His  heart  stopped.  And  I  buried  him.  As  I 
blessed  the  cross  on  the  coffin  and  handed  it  to  his  mother, 
Rosa,  then  and  only  then  did  these  two  thoughts  occur  to 
me.  One,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  let  this  grief  in.  I  had  not 
done  it  yet  and  I  needed  to.  Two,  this  was  the  eighth  kid  1 
had  buried  in  a  three-week  period  and  it  had  not  even 
occurred  to  me.  All  the  kids  you  bury  recall  all  the 
previous  ones.  A  couple  of  months  ago  I  buried  my  78th 
kid  killed  in  this  madness.  I  went  over  to  a  tree  not  far 
from  the  coffin  and  stood  there  by  myself  and  cried.  1  let  it 
in.  Before  the  mortician  came.  He  stood  next  to  me  and  I 
was  annoyed  that  he  had  broken  this  little  space  that  1  had 
wanted.  There  I  was,  annoyed  that  I  was  annoyed.  You 
know  how  that  works.  I  knew  it  was  upon  me  to  break  the 
silence.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  except  to  wipe  away 
my  tears,  point  at  the  coffin  and  in  a  whisper  say  to  him, 
“Now  that  was  a  terrific  kid.”  The  mortician  looked  at  me 
like  I  had  three  cabezas.  He  looked  at  me  like  I  was  out  of 
my  mind.  In  a  voice  so  loud  that,  I  swear  to  you,  it  turned 
the  head  of  every  gathered  mourner  standing  around  the 
coffin,  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  “He  was?”  I  knew 
exactly  what  he  meant.  How  could  it  be  possible  that  a  17- 
year-old  gang  member  gunned  down  not  far  from  his 
home,  how  could  it  be  possible  that  this  kid  was  a  terrific 
kid?  On  most  days  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  feel  his 
worth.  The  day  will  never  come  when  I  have  more 
courage  or  dignity  and  will  be  closer  to  God  than  this  kid, 
Chico.  It  was  the  privilege  of  my  life  to  know  him. 

Our  task  is  a  simple  one.  To  choose  to  be  messengers 
of  hope  to  kids  for  whom  that  is  foreign.  To  sing  the  song 
without  the  words  that  can  never  stop  at  all.  For  the  vision 
still  has  its  time,  presses  on  to  fulfillment,  and  it  will  not 
disappoint.  If  it  delays,  you  wait  for  it. 


Father  Gregory  J.  Boyle,  S.J.  (Right)  discusses  his  book  with  Conference  participants. 
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Dr.  Laxley  W.  Rodney 

Principal  Investigator 
PC  VP  Program,  and 
Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs 
Central  State  University 
Wilberforce,  Ohio 


We  are  very  delighted  to  have  you  to  participate  in 
this  very  historic  conference.  We  think  this  has  been  a 
great  experience.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
making  it  such  an  experience.  Let  me  express  my  thanks 
to  the  Family  Life  Center  Directors  and  to  your  staffs  for 
making  this  conference  a  possibility.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank,  in  particular,  the  directors  of  Texas  Southern 
University,  Dr.  Bobbie  Henderson,  and  Prairie  View  A&M 
University,  Dr.  Ruth  Caggins,  for  helping  to  host  this 
conference.  My  thanks,  of  course,  go  out  to  the  youth  of 
the  Houston  Independent  School  District,  Waller  County 
School  District,  and  all  those  youth  who  joined  us 
yesterday.  1  can  never  thank  enough  the  staff  members 
from  the  Office  of  Minority  Health.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  over  these  past  few  days,  Dr.  Nathan  Stinson, 
Jr.,  Ms.  Cynthia  Amis,  and  Mrs.  Stacey  Williams-Diggs. 
We  do  have  here  Dr.  Clay  E.  Simpson,  Jr.,  who  really  built 
this  program.  My  salute  again  goes  to  Dr.  Simpson  for  the 
great  work  and  the  foundation  that  he  laid. 

In  your  information  packet  for  the  conference,  we  did 
put  in  there  the  proceedings  from  the  last  conference  which 
was  held  in  1997  in  New  Orleans.  You  will  notice  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover  of  that  proceeding  that  we  dedicate  the 
whole  entire  document  to  Dr.  Clay  E.  Simpson,  Jr.  and 
Congressman  Louis  Stokes  for  the  effort  they  had  put  in. 
Somebody  said  you  can  tell  how  good  a  leader  is  not  while 
he  or  she  is  in  office,  but  after  he  or  she  has  left  that  office. 
This  conference  is  evidence  of  the  great  work  that  you  did 
for  us,  Dr.  Simpson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  met  members  of  the  project  management 
team.  We  are  like  the  “A  Team”.  We  work  together  very 
well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do,  we  do  not  get  along.  I  have  been  told  to  keep  them 
busy.  I  know  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  all  of  them  up  for 
me  to  present  to  you,  but  let  me  just  read  their  names  to 
you  very  quickly:  Mr.  John  Anene,  Dr.  William  Kennedy, 
Dr.  Keith  Schlesinger,  Ms.  Francoise  Agonvinon,  Ms. 
Marlene  Walker,  Ms.  Lisa  Thomas,  Ms.  Lisa  Scott,  Ms. 
Jeanette  O’Neal,  and  the  one  and  only  Mr.  Jimmy 
Cunningham.  1  would  like  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
give  them  a  round  of  applause  for  the  work  they  did  here. 

I  must  thank  Foston  International,  our  public  relations  firm 
here  in  Houston,  who  joined  the  team  later  in  the  game, 
just  five  weeks  ago.  Those  of  you  who  found  time  from 


the  conference  to  look  at  the  news  will  have  seen  that 
we’ve  gotten  excellent  coverage  on  all  of  the  major 
television  stations  and  in  the  newspaper. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  are  here  today  and 
we  feel  very  good,  very  high.  If  we  leave  here  and  do  not 
do  anything,  it  would  be  in  vain.  You  have  heard  great 
speakers,  motivational  speakers.  You  heard  Jerry  Tello 
yesterday,  Father  Boyle  this  morning.  You  heard  the 
panelists  on  Sunday  talking  about  their  experiences  with 
those  violent  shootings.  You  have  heard  technical 
presentations,  in-depth  presentations  from  Dr.  Carl  Bell, 

Dr.  Vereen,  and  numerous  presenters  in  the  workshops  and 
symposia.  We  ask  that  you  take  back  something  and  do  at 
least  one  thing.  If  you  go  back  home  and  do  not  do 
anything,  as  I  said,  it  would  be  in  vain.  We  would  hope 
you  follow  through.  To  the  Family  Life  Center  directors, 
we  do  have  a  program  to  run.  We  will  start  the  new 
program  year  running  after  you  take  a  few  hours  break. 
Please  call  the  management  team  if  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  Family  and  Community  Violence  Prevention 
Program. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  based  on  the  meeting 
we  had  Sunday  with  the  Advisory  Board  and  discussion  1 
have  had  with  the  Office  of  Minority  Health,  there  will  be 
another  conference  in  the  next  program  year.  We  will  be 
having  a  Fifth  National  Conference.  We  may  have  a  slight 
change  in  the  date,  but  we  will  have  a  conference.  You 
will  be  told  very  shortly.  As  1  leave  you  for  this 
conference,  I  wish  you  the  best  and  I  hope  you  have  a  safe 
trip.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Keynote  Address: 

Dr, ;  Lonise  Bias 

Lecturer 

Mother  of the  Late  Len  and  Jay  Bias 


It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  share  my 
perspective  on  how  I  feel  change  can  come  in  our  society. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  at  the  Family  and  Community 
Violence  Prevention  Conference.  I  thank  Dr.  Fox  for  that 
beautiful  introduction,  for  Jimmy  Cunningham  for  inviting 
me,  for  Dr.  Rodney  and  his  wife  and  so  many  others.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Jimmy  Cunningham  in 
Tempe,  Arizona.  It  is  good  to  see  him  again  as  well  as  the 
Rodneys  to  have  an  opportunity  to  share  my  perspective. 
Many  of  you  may  or  may  not  know  I  am  the  mother  of  Len 
Bias  who  died  of  a  drug-related  death  in  June  of  1986. 
December  4,  1990, 1  lost  a  second  son.  My  20-year-old 
son,  Jay  was  found  violently  murdered.  I  use  the  deaths  of 
these  two  young  men  as  an  opportunity  to  travel 
throughout  the  nation  encouraging  both  young  people  and 
adults  alike.  There  are  four  things  that  I  put  out  before  I 
start  my  presentations,  regardless  to  what  group  I  am 
addressing.  I  said  it  to  the  NBA  Rookies,  to  the  National 
Football  League.  I  have  had  opportunities  to  address  the 
Major  League  Baseball  rookies  and  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  use  sports  because  we  are  such  a 
sports-oriented  society,  but  I  am  privileged  to  address 
every  level  of  our  society.  These  four  things  are  not 
unique  to  this  particular  setting.  These  are  four  things  that 
I  put  out  regardless  of  what  group  I  am  addressing. 

People  know  if  you  are  real 

The  first  thing  is  that  I  love  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  not  with  the  love  of  my  heart,  but  with  the  agape 
unconditional  love  of  my  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  I 
love  you  all.  I  say  this  because  so  many  times  people  say 
to  me,  “Dr.  Bias,  how  are  you  able  to  make  it?  How  are 
you  able  to  stand?”  1  know  that  it  is  because  of  the 
strength  that  I  have  been  given  spiritually.  The  second, 
and  in  order  for  us  to  bring  about  change  within  our 
society  today,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  commitment 
and  passion.  As  we  enter  a  new  millennium,  the  day  of 
doing  duties  more  or  less  out  of  constraint  are  over.  We 
are  in  a  time  within  our  community  where  people  have 
endured  much  hardship.  You  cannot  fool  senior  citizens, 
dogs,  or  children.  They  can  read  a  phony  a  mile  off. 

People  will  know  whether  you  are  real  or  not.  Today,  we 
need  that  agape  unconditional  love.  We  need  this  love  for 
the  least  of  these  to  help  those  who  are  in  deep  need  of 
help  and  finding  their  way  down  the  road  to  life  and 
prosperity  and  health. 

The  second  thing  is  that  I  see  neither  white  faces, 
black  faces,  Orientals,  Indians,  Hispanics,  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  In  this  case,  beautiful  community  coming  together  in 


the  form  of  these  universities  to  bring  about  change.  What 
has  happened  here  today  is  “come  unity”.  That  is  the  word 
community.  Unity  has  come  today.  1  thank  Dr.  Simpson 
for  the  foundation  that  he  set.  Now  1  see  something 
beautiful  being  set  upon  that  foundation.  We  must 
understand  today  that  many  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
confronted  with  are  not  necessarily  unique  to  certain 
cultures,  no  matter  where  you  travel  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  wealthiest  community,  in  the  poorest 
community  and  everything  in  between,  mamas  and  daddies 
are  crying  and  concerned  about  their  babies.  The  hour  of 
us  saying  that  “If  they  get  it  together  over  there,”  or  “If 
they  get  it  together  over  here,  this  nation  will  be  better  and 
the  communities  will  be  better”  are  over.  Every  young 
person,  every  family  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  at 
risk  today. 

I  come  to  offend  no  man 

The  third  thing  is  that  I  come  to  offend  no  man.  Any 
reference  I  make  spiritually,  I’m  talking  about  my  own 
walk.  I  have  been  to  hell  and  back  and  would  not  take 
anything  for  my  journey.  So  many  times,  people  sit  back 
and  say,  “Oh,  poor  Dr.  Bias.  She  lost  her  tw  o  sons.”  What 
you  and  I  know  and  believe  today  is  that  because  of  the 
deaths  of  my  babies,  I  was  kicked  out  of  my  comfortable 
position  and  learned  to  maximize  my  potential.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  strength  of  my  God  that  has  enabled  me  to  be 
able  to  walk.  Now,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  people  who  have  gone  through  the  same 
hardship  that  I  have  gone  through.  And  I  know  that  I  am 
no  better  than  those  people.  Many  of  them  are  still 
grieving.  Many  of  them  are  still  hurting.  I  know  the  only 
reason  why  I  am  standing  14  years  later  is  because  of  my 
strength  coming  from  God  above  and  being  commissioned 
to  go  out  and  help  raise  up  a  generation  of  young  people, 
to  encourage  and  inspire  others.  You  say,  “Dr.  Bias,  that  is 
great!  You  love  everybody.  You  come  to  offend  no  man.” 

But  the  fourth  and  final  thing  is  this  I  care  absolutely 
nothing  about  what  any  of  you  think  of  me.  Been  there, 
done  that.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  cannot  get  people  up  off  their  apathy  because 
they  are  so  concerned  about  what  other  people  think  about 
them.  Now,  the  hardest  thing  that  I  have  had  to  do  was  to 
stand  on  one  son’s  grave  and  bury  another.  Anything  else 
is  a  cakewalk.  What  people  think  about  me  today,  being 
kicked  out  of  my  comfortable  position  made  me  maximize 
my  potential.  Where  so  many  people  look  and  say,  “How 
are  you  making  it,”  it’s  like  picking  up  a  glass  of  water. 

The  circumstance  that  I  had  to  deal  with,  that  I  dared  to 
look  at  the  glass  half  full  or  half  empty.  I  chose  to  look  at 
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the  glass  half  full,  not  because  of  my  strength,  but  because 
of  the  strength  God  has  given  me  for  this  mission. 

The  average  life  of  a  public  speaker  is  about  three 
years.  I  have  been  speaking  going  on  14  years  because  of 
the  message  that  I  bring.  I  have  not  come  to  eulogize  Len 
Bias.  1  have  not  come  to  tell  a  sad  story  about  Jay  Bias. 
Len  has  been  dead  14  years  and  let  me  tell  you  something; 
you  are  still  stuck  in  something  that  happened  a  long  time 
ago.  It  is  time  to  rise  and  shine  and  get  up  and  move  on  to 
a  better  place.  Jay  has  been  dead  nine  years.  I  am  not 
stuck  there.  I  have  not  come  to  tell  a  sad  story.  As  we  see 
what  is  happening,  we  are  in  a  crisis  situation  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  time  for  us  to  rise  and 
shine,  get  up  and  be  the  best  that  we  can  be  and  help 
preserve  a  nation.  You  say,  “Dr.  Bias,  that  is  great,  but  if 
you  know  so  much  why  are  your  two  boys  dead?  Noting 
more  than  a  loser.  How  dare  you  of  all  people  come  here 
and  attempt  to  address  someone  else?  What  qualifies  you? 
Who  died  and  left  you  in  charge?”  As  I  said  before,  it  is 
my  faith  and  belief  that  my  God  used  the  deaths  of  my  two 
babies’  two  seeds  to  go  down  into  the  ground  to  bring 
forth  life.  Let  me  tell  you  something,  the  hardship  that  I 
have  had  to  endure,  the  hardship  that  we  are  dealing  with 
in  preventing  violence  within  our  community.  All  of  this 
is  nothing  but  a  hardship  to  shake  us  up  out  of  our 
comfortable  positions,  to  wake  up  America  and  stand  up. 
Turn  around  and  do  what  is  best  for  everyone.  When  you 
look  at  the  Titanic ,  it  cost  $10  million  to  build  the  ship, 
$200  million  to  make  the  movie  and  the  end  was  the  same. 
It  sank.  But  let  me  tell  you  something  here.  On  top  of 
the  Titanic  is  where  all  of  the  rich  dwelled.  They  had  no 
idea.  They  thought  they  were  so  secure.  Little  did  they 
know  that  the  thing  that  would  cause  the  whole  ship  to  sink 
would  strike  from  the  bottom.  In  this  nation,  we  are  only 
as  strong  as  each  one  of  us  in  this  room  linked  arm  in  arm, 
working  together  to  bring  change  in  our  communities. 

Hear  what  I  am  saying  today.  We  are  strong  as  we  are 
knitted.  We  come  together  as  the  Titanic.  The  things  that 
were  on  top  that  you  are  so  worried  about,  that  does  not 
matter.  Administrations  will  come  and  go.  It  is  us 
motivating  a  people  to  get  up,  rise  and  shine,  wake  up  and 
save  themselves  as  well  as  their  fellow  man. 

Beauty  is  rising  out  of  the  ashes 

This  is  a  beautiful  model  here.  In  case  you  have  not 
picked  it  up,  I  have  been  termed  as  being  abnormally 
enthusiastic.  I  am  not  abnormally  enthusiastic.  1  have 
buried  two  boys  and  I  know  and  believe  that  we  are  able  to 
make  it.  The  hardship  I  had  to  endure,  the  hardship  was  to 
lift  up  a  people.  That  is  where  we  are.  This  is  the  sixth 
conference,  I  am  so  excited,  because  this  is  the  sixth 
conference  I  have  spoken  at  almost  in  the  same  number  of 
days.  People  doing  the  same  thing  that  you  are  doing.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  a  beauty  that  is  coming  up.  Beauty  is 
rising  out  of  the  ashes.  When  we  look  at  the  fires,  the 
forest  fires  that  are  over  in  the  west  and  we  see  the  floods 
over  in  the  east,  all  it  is  a  purging  of  the  land,  a  time  of 
wake  up.  We  are  always  sitting,  begging  and  crying  for 


more.  Eat  the  loaf  of  bread  we  have  in  your  hand  and  stop 
begging  for  more.  We  have  enough  resources  within  this 
room  to  bring  the  change.  Purge  must  come. 

What  is  hope? 

A  study  I  had  seen,  some  information  showed  that 
over  50  years  ago  the  government  used  to  set  forest  fires. 
They  used  to  deliberately  set  forest  fires.  That  was  to  bum 
up  all  of  the  underbrush  and  all  of  the  overgrowth,  so 
many  things  just  to  purge  the  land.  Once  they  burned  up 
the  land  and  burned  the  forests  down,  new  vegetation 
would  come  out.  The  animals  that  were  in  the  forest  could 
eat.  There  were  new  species  coming  up  out  of  the  ground. 
Within  five  to  fifteen  years  the  forest  would  be  back  again. 
But  what  is  happening  now  since  man  stopped  doing  that, 
naturally  the  forest  fires  are  taking  place.  You  can  go  back 
and  look  at  some  of  the  fires  that  were  raging  maybe  four 
or  five  years  ago.  They  are  beautiful  places  now.  So  it  is 
with  us.  It’s  a  time  for  us  to  bring  up  those  beautiful 
things  of  beauty.  Do  not  be  weary  in  doing  well  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap  if  we  think  not  in  the  hardship  that  we 
are  confronted  with  has  not  come  to  destroy  us.  It  is 
something  beautiful.  It  depends  on  the  cup  -  half  empty  or 
half  full?  If  you  see  it  half  full,  you  have  hope.  What  is 
hope?  A  confidence  that  change  will  come.  We  have  to 
understand  today  that  we  are  a  part  of  bringing  change. 
How  many  of  you  in  here,  just  a  show  of  hands,  have  faith 
that  you  can  bring  change  in  your  community  or  whatever 
venue  you’re  working?  Hands  down.  Listen,  faith 
untested  is  powerless.  You  can  raise  your  hand,  attend  all 
of  the  conferences  you  want,  but  until  you  make  up  your 
mind  you  are  going  to  walk  this  thing  out  and  you’re  going 
to  see  it  through.  It  is  not  going  anywhere.  The 
information  that  you  have  gathered  this  afternoon,  all  that 
you  have  put  within  yourself,  it  will  be  tested  to  see  if  you 
can  bring  it  forth.  Testing  does  not  come  in  an  easy  time. 
That  is  why  I  tell  you  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what 
people  think  about  me.  I  thought  I  had  everyone  in  the 
world  loving  me  when  Len  Bias  was  on  top.  When  that 
boy  died,  I  found  out  what  the  real  world  was  like.  Got  a 
straight  kick  in  the  teeth.  And  it  did  not  even  hurt.  What  I 
thought  would  destroy  me  gave  me  power.  Mighty.  That 
is  what  this  room  is  full  of  today,  mighty  men  and  women. 
What  does  “mighty”  mean?  Mighty  means  power  to  press 
in  to  resistance,  power  to  overcome.  It  depends  on  how 
you  look  at  the  glass,  half  full  or  half  empty.  I’m  a  firm 
believer  that  we  are  preserving  life.  That  is  why  we  are  all 
here,  agreed?  We  want  to  preserve  life.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  to  keep  from  decay?  What  does 
“decay”  mean?  Decay  means  declining  from  a  healthy, 
prosperous  condition.  We  are  here  to  help  our  families, 
our  community,  and  our  young  people  to  stop  declining 
from  a  healthy  position.  Those  that  have  declined,  we  are 
here  to  raise  them  back  up,  to  show  them  the  way. 
Foundations  have  been  set.  We  look  at  Dr.  Simpson.  We 
look  at  Madame  C.J.  Walker.  I  tell  folks  all  of  the  time, 
the  first  female  Black  millionaire.  She  revolutionized  hair 
products  for  Black  women,  but  if  no  one  had  built  upon 
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her  foundation  we  would  still  be  using  a  straightening 
comb  and  mixing  lard  and  perfume  together,  trying  to 
press  our  hair.  Hallelujah,  somebody  built  upon  that 
foundation.  Now  in  Black  hair  care  it  is  a  multi-billion 
dollar  economic  source  in  the  black  community  because 
someone  built  upon  a  foundation.  That  is  all  we  have  to 
do.  But  some  foundations  are  not  set  properly.  That  is 
where  the  work  comes.  Anybody  can  work  when 
everything  is  going  well  and  people  are  doing  everything 
you  want  them  to  do.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  your  families. 
So  many  of  us  are  ready  to  go  out  and  try  to  save  the 
world,  but  we  do  not  even  know  how  to  handle  our  own 
teenaged  son  or  daughter.  Do  you  understand  that 
situation  you  are  dealing  with  in  your  family  is  to  train  you 
how  to  deal  with  others?  Do  you  understand  your  home  is 
your  classroom?  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  fall 
in  a  ditch.  If  you  have  not  learned  how  to  deal  with  a 
situation  with  your  teenager,  how  are  you  going  to  go  out 
and  teach  other  young  people?  The  situations  that  we  are 
confronted  with  are  designed  to  help  us  maximize  our 
potential. 

The  greatest  state  is  denial 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else  I  left  out  about  Len. 
The  greatest  state  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
Texas.  It  is  not  Maine.  It  is  not  Florida.  It  is  not  New 
York.  It  is  not  Colorado  or  Oklahoma.  The  greatest  state 
is  denial.  We  deny  everything.  Never  me,  never  my 
family.  But  let  me  tell  you  something.  Every  man  has  a 
reservation  in  some  cemetery  without  the  privilege  of 
cancellation.  If  you  know  like  I  know,  you  will  redeem  the 
times  and  love  your  loved  ones.  Stop  wasting  time  on 
things  that  make  no  difference.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
they  can  be  taken  away  from  you.  I  can  tell  you  this. 

Those  things  that  you  are  so  hung  up  on,  the  things  that 
aggravate  you  and  make  you  so  mad,  when  they  are  gone 
that  will  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  you.  You  would  die 
to  see  their  beautiful  faces  one  more  time  in  the  state  that 
they  were  in.  While  we  are  trying  to  save  the  world,  let  us 
not  forget  about  our  own  families,  our  own  lives.  Our 
society  teaches  us  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anybody.  Do  not 
like  your  wife.  Do  not  like  your  children.  Do  not  like 
yourself.  You  are  never  good  enough.  Your  family  is 
never  good  enough.  We  are  just  everyday  people  coming 
together  learning  unconditional  love.  There  are  no  perfect 
moms,  dads,  or  children,  or  families  anywhere.  The 
Jones’s  may  look  like  they  have  it  all  together  down  the 
street,  but  when  you  get  down  there  they  have  mess  they 
are  dealing  with,  too.  Do  you  know  what?  It  smells  a  little 
bit  worse  than  yours.  You  are  kind  of  glad  to  get  back  up 
where  you  live.  None  of  us  has  it  all  together.  I  heard  one 
man  say  everybody’s  going  through  something,  if  it’s  no 
more  than  his  mother  in  law  living  down  the  street  from 
him.  Everybody  is  going  through  something.  I’m  a 
mother  in  law.  Been  to  hell  and  back,  but  let  me  tell  you, 
have  been  married  over  35  years,  have  a  daughter,  31, 
married  with  three  beautiful  grandchildren.  My  25-year- 
old  son  .  .  ..  When  Len  died,  I  said  it  is  all  over.  When  Jay 


died,  I  said  it  is  no  way  my  two  babies  can  make  it.  It  is  no 
way.  It  is  no  way  that  God  is  faithful.  Our  family,  we  are 
tighter  and  we  are  together.  It  does  not  matter  how  you 
stand  when  everything  is  going  well.  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
this.  The  difficult  challenges  that  are  awaiting  you  when 
you  return  to  your  communities,  to  your  families,  they  are 
not  there  to  destroy  you.  They  are  not  there  to  min  your 
life.  Those  things  are  sent  to  settle  you,  to  perfect  you,  to 
establish  you,  and  to  strengthen  you.  They  are  also  there 
to  work  a  good  worth.  We  have  to  understand  that 
tribulation,  work  of  patience.  Hardship  is  not  there  to 
destroy  you.  It  is  teaches  you  patience.  It  teaches  you 
how  to  settle  down  and  have  some  self-control,  get  a  grip 
of  things.  It  teaches  you  patience.  Then,  because  you  sat 
still  and  you  worked  through  that  thing  with  self-control, 
because  you  did  that  what  comes  forth  is  experience.  Once 
you  have  experience,  you  have  hope.  But  how  can  you 
hope  if  you  have  never  walked  through  anything?  How 
can  you  have  patience  if  you  were  never  put  in  a  difficult 
situation?  All  of  us  have  struggles.  All  of  us  have 
hardships.  All  I  am  saying  is  be  patient.  Be  patient 
because  from  that  patience,  experience  is  going  to  come. 
From  experience,  hope  that  is  a  confidence  that  whatever 
you  are  pressing  to  the  mark  of  the  high  calling  for  there 
shall  be  a  performance.  But,  faith  untested  is  powerless. 
We  are  well  informed,  but  we  have  no  power.  It  bothers 
me  today  concerning  the  young  people.  One  hundred 
thousand  people  will  march  to  the  nations  capital  and  say 
abortion  is  right.  Another  100,000  will  march  and  say 
abortion  is  wrong.  What  are  you  saying,  Dr.  Bias?  You 
have  200,000  people  taking  a  stand  for  babies  that  have 
not  been  bom  or  conceived.  But  you  cannot  get  200  to 
march  for  babies  right  here  in  Houston,  the  ones  who  are 
living  and  breathing.  I  am  not  coming  against  any  causes 
or  anything.  I  am  saying,  we  need  to  get  our  act  together 
and  get  our  priorities  in  order.  We  must  also  understand 
that  as  we  look  for  technical  answers,  they  are 
nonmarketable.  The  technical  answers  that  we  decide  to 
bring  for  a  change  in  our  community  will  be 
nonmarketable,  such  as  helping  single  parent,  mothers  and 
fathers,  who  have  to  work  —  we  are  talking  about  realistic 
goals  here  —  who  have  to  work  10-18  hours  a  day  to  take 
care  of  their  families.  We  have  to  get  programs  together 
that  will  take  care  of  their  children  while  they  are  at  work 
and  have  mentors  helping  their  kids  with  homework.  This 
is  realistic.  This  is  a  necessity  here,  now.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  get  programs  together  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  are  stemming  within  our  communities.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  people  to  come  in  and  teach  moms  and 
dads  how  to  be  parents.  They  do  not  have  parenting  skills. 
We  see  the  abuse  and  so  many  other  things  going  on. 
Women  loving  men  and  still  take  up  for  them  after  they 
beat  their  children  to  death.  We  need  help.  It  all  starts 
with  the  mind.  We  have  to  go  out  and  reach  out.  Each  one 
teach  one.  Last  week,  I  was  doing  a  conference  and  we 
were  so  happy.  CNN  had  just  come  on  and  said  Colt  had 
said  they  were  going  to  curtail  some  of  the  manufacturing 
of  handguns.  They  were  going  pretty  much  commercial 
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and  military  for  some  of  the  people  who  enjoyed  weapons 
for  sport.  We  were  all  so  excited  and  clapping  and 
applauding.  When  I  got  back  to  my  hotel  room,  I  thought 
about  it.  Getting  rid  of  the  guns  is  okay,  but  until  we  deal 
with  fear,  anger  and  grief,  and  idolatry  that  these  children 
are  confronted  with,  they  will  take  baseball  bats  and  beat 
each  other  to  death.  When  we  want  to  deal  with  violence, 
yes,  we  will  want  to  remove  the  guns,  but  as  I  said  before, 
the  technical  advice  is  on  the  inside,  the  nonmarketable 
that  we  can  give  children  to  help  them  to  have  high  self¬ 
esteem  and  know  who  they  are.  The  key  is  a  confused 
adult  cannot  lead  a  confused  child  anywhere.  A  blind 
adult  cannot  lead  a  blind  child  anywhere.  If  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  they  both  fall  into  ditch.  As  I  said  earlier,  you 
cannot  fool  children,  senior  citizens,  or  dogs.  They  can 
read  a  phony  a  mile  off.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage 
families.  Today  we  must  reevaluate  the  home.  We  must 
understand  that  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  in  here  to  inspire, 
motivate,  and  educate.  We  are  actually  going  to  have  to  go 
into  recruiting.  Those  of  us  who  are  faithful,  go  into  our 
communities  and  find  those  who  are  faithful  to  teach 
others  the  same,  to  bring  them  out,  to  help  us  save  this 
nation’s  greatest  natural  resource.  There  are  many  paths  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  once  you  get  there  the  view  is 
the  same.  Once  you  get  there,  it  is  the  same.  The  view  is 
the  same.  You  have  to  go  your  way.  I  have  to  go  my  way. 
Everyone  has  to  take  their  different  path,  but  once  we  get 
there  the  view  is  the  same. 

They  rebel  against  authority 

Very  quickly,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  I  think  that 
we  are  still  having  problems  with  violence.  It  is  because 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  want  to  keep 
dealing  with  social  issues  one  at  a  time.  First  it  was  drugs 
and  alcohol.  Now  it  is  violence  and  crime.  The  next  thing 
is  suicide.  The  next  thing  is  AIDS.  The  next  thing  is  the 
rebellion  against  positive  and  legal  authority.  When  I 
address  young  people,  I  do  not  talk  about  drugs,  crime,  or 
violence.  What  I  talk  about,  now  I  touch  on  those  issues 
very  quickly,  but  what  I  talk  to  them  about  is  the  number 
one  reason  so  many  of  them  have  so  many  problems. 

They  rebel  against  positive  and  legal  authority.  What  does 
that  mean?  They  believe  they  do  not  have  to  listen  to 
anything  any  adult  tells  them.  I  do  what  I  feel  like  doing. 

I  do  not  have  to  listen  to  my  mother,  my  father.  I  do  not 
have  to  listen  to  my  teacher.  I  do  not  have  to  listen  to 
anyone.  I  do  what  I  feel  like  doing.  I  tell  them  whenever 
they  rebel  against  positive  and  legal  authority,  they  are 
walking  down  the  road  to  death  and  destruction.  But  when 
they  embrace  positive  and  legal  authority,  they  are  going 
down  the  road  to  life  and  prosperity.  Whenever  they  rebel 
against  sound  judgment  and  turn  and  go  the  other  way 
what  they  are  doing  is  saying,  “I  can  handle  all  the 
penalties.  I  can  do  whatever  I  feel  like  doing.  I  do  not 
have  to  listen  to  anyone.”  Many  of  our  young  people  are 
suffering  today.  I  tell  them  even  though  you  may  come 
from  a  home  where  you  do  not  have  a  mama  in  place  or  a 
daddy,  God  is  so  good  in  his  mercy  he  will  send  somebody 


to  tell  you  to  choose  another  path.  Our  young  people  are 
reachable,  teachable,  loveable,  and  savable.  We  have  to 
understand  that  they  are  beautiful  gardens.  Our  homes  are 
beautiful  fields  and  beautiful  gardens.  But  when  they  are 
not  attended  they  grow  over.  When  they  have  not  been 
cared  for,  they  grow  over  with  weeds  and  with  debris.  So 
much  happens  that  the  beauty  cannot  come  out.  All  we  are 
doing  is  taking  off  these  fancy  clothes,  putting  on  no-name 
sneakers,  jeans  and  sweatshirts  to  go  out  to  raise  up  a  level 
of  consciousness  in  this  nation  to  bring  about  change.  Our 
young  people,  as  I  said  before,  are  teachable,  reachable, 
loveable,  and  savable.  What  will  we  do  to  bring  a  change? 
Change  starts  within  your  own  home. 

They  are  waiting  just  for  love 

Do  you  know  that  your  own  son  or  daughter  ....  Do 
you  know  that  they  are  waiting  just  for  love?  Do  you 
know  that  your  16-  or  17-year-old  daughter  just  needs  you 
to  embrace  her,  to  love  her?  We  have  young  men  today 
that  are  in  so  much  trouble  because  they  are 
misunderstood.  Any  man  that  has  any  opportunity  to 
address  a  young  man,  please  do  not  tell  him,  “Be  strong. 

Be  bold.  Rambo  attitude.  Big  boys  do  not  cry.”  Big  boys 
do  cry.  They  hurt  and  they  ache.  Some  of  these  young 
men  just  need  some  sensitivity.  We  need  young  men.  You 
want  to  do  something  else  within  the  school  system,  as  Dr. 
Ford  had  said  earlier  with  the  criminal  justice  department, 
what  they  are  doing  at  their  university  there,  we  need  to  go 
out  and  recruit  men,  get  into  a  partnership  with  the  school 
system  where  we  have  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  young 
men.  The  one  thing  children  hate  on  adults  is  the  stench  of 
fear.  They  cannot  stand  that.  They  are  just  like  dogs.  If 
they  know  you  are  afraid,  they  will  come  right  after  you. 
We  need  men  who  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  be 
monitors  within  those  schools  and  be  in  the  bathrooms  and 
around  creating  a  realm  of  safety  for  our  young  people. 
They  expect  for  us  to  provide  their  future  and  their 
immediate  need.  We  need  women  to  teach  our  young 
women  as  well,  to  teach  our  young  daughters.  Our  young 
girls  believe  that  unless  they  meet  the  approval  of  some 
man,  they  are  nothing  and  that  is  a  lie.  Their  brains  are 
consumed  with  it  through  the  eye  gates  and  the  ear  gates. 
They  are  always  taking  in  data  all  of  the  time. 

The  first  reason  I  believe  we  are  having  so  many 
problems  is  because  we  will  not  deal  with  the  root.  We 
keep  trying  to  treat  symptoms.  As  the  symptoms  come  up, 
we  keep  trying  to  change.  Our  problem  is  we  do  not  want 
to  deal  with  morality.  We  do  not  want  to  deal  with  doing 
what  is  right. 

The  second  reason  why  we  are  still  having  so  many 
problems  is  because  of  the  flow  of  information.  Our 
young  people  at  seven  and  eight  years  old  are  taking  in 
information  that  we  did  not  have  to  take  in  until  we  were 
adults.  We  are  still  trying  to  digest  some  of  the 
information  that  we  are  getting.  Here  these  babies  are,  7, 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  years  old,  just  babies,  trying  to  take  in 
information  that  we  cannot  even  handle.  Little  girls  at  13 
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look  the  way  we  looked  at  26.  They  are  still  babies  with 
Barbie  doll  mentalities.  They  are  not  grown.  I  do  not  care 
how  many  babies  they  have  had.  I  do  not  care  how  many 
bad  choices  they  have  made.  They  are  still  babies.  1  do 
not  care.  All  little  boys,  because  they  have  a  little  dirt 
around  their  mouth  and  a  little  hair  on  their  legs,  the  girls 
think  they  are  the  best  thing  since  sliced  bread  They  still 
have  Tonka  truck  mentalities.  They  are  not  men.  With 
length  of  days  comes  understanding.  You  cannot  put  a  16- 
year-old  girl  with  me  and  tell  her  that  she  and  I  are  the 
same  woman.  That  is  a  lie.  We  said  experience  with 
length  of  days  comes  understanding. 

The  third  reason  I  think  we  are  having  so  many 
problems,  as  I  said  before,  is  because  we  continue  to  put 
bandages  on  what  requires  critical  treatment,  critical  care. 
The  parents,  the  adults  address  the  questions,  the  answers 
that  were  given.  How  can  we  stop  violence?  We  had  three 
pages  of  answers  that  the  parents  gave.  The  children  went 
into  another  room  and  they  had  their  meeting  there.  They 
came  back  to  look  at  what  we  all  had  come  up  with.  The 
children  were  saying  we  need  different  programs.  We 
need  to  be  understood.  We  need  people  to  help  us.  We 
need  mentors.  We  need  people  to  point  and  show  us  the 


way.  We  need  pathfinders.  We  need  people  to  help  us, 
trendsetters. 

The  fourth  and  final  reason  that  I  believe  we  are  still 
having  problems  is  because  of  the  foundation.  That  is  why 
what  you  are  doing  here  is  so  wonderful.  I  told  Dr.  Ford, 
this  has  been  so  rich  for  me  today.  It  has  just  been  rich  to 
see  all  of  you  coming  together  and  seeing  this  rare  thing  of 
beauty,  how  it  is  going  through  the  college  campuses,  all 
that  is  happening  here.  It  is  just  wonderful.  But  we  have 
to  break  up  old  foundations.  People  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
The  only  thing  we  want  to  do  is  tell  people  to  do  things 
right.  “Well  I  told  them  to  do  it  right”  And  that  is  it.  But 
some  people  have  been  in  certain  situations  for  so  many 
years  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  what  is  right.  That  old 
foundation  has  to  be  broken  up  and  a  new  foundation  set 
and  built  upon.  Build  upon  that  foundation. 

There  is  hope  today 

There  is  hope  today,  but  before  we  run  out  and  try  to 
save  the  world  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  man  in  the  glass. 
When  you  get  what  you  want  and  your  struggle  for  self 
and  the  world  makes  you  king  for  a  day,  just  go  to  the 
mirror.  Look  at  yourself  and  see  what  that  man  has  to  say. 


Dr.  Lonise  Bias 
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It  is  not  your  mother,  your  brother,  or  wife  whose 
judgment  upon  you  must  pass.  The  fellow  whose  verdict 
counts  most  in  your  life  is  the  one  staring  back  from  the 
glass.  Some  people  may  call  you  a  straight  shooting  chum 
and  call  you  a  wonderful  guy,  but  the  man  in  the  glass  says 
you  are  only  a  bum  if  you  cannot  look  him  straight  in  the 
eye.  He  is  the  fellow  to  please.  Never  mind  all  of  the  rest. 
He  is  going  to  be  with  you  clear  up  to  the  end.  You  have 
passed  your  most  dangerous  and  difficult  test  if  the  man  in 
the  glass  is  your  friend.  We  may  fool  the  whole  world 
down  the  pathway  of  years  and  get  pats  on  our  back  as  we 
pass.  But  our  final  reward  shall  be  heartaches  and  tears  if 
we  cheat  the  man  in  the  glass.  We  are  the  man  in  the 
mirror.  No  matter  what  we  are  going  through  this  hardship 
that  we  are  currently  involved  with,  it  is  not  just  to  help  Dr. 
Bias,  or  this  mother,  or  that  mother.  It  is  to  raise  an  entire 
generation  of  young  people  up  to  another  level  where  we 
will  never  have  to  deal  with  this  type  of  violence  and  crime 
that  we  are  dealing  with.  So  many  times,  people  ask  me, 
“Dr.  Bias,  how  can  we  get  the  parents  involved?”  It  is  sad 
to  say  this,  but  I  will  say  it  anyhow.  The  number  one  killer 
of  our  young  people  is  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
millennium.  We  already  know  within  the  black 
community  that  AIDS  in  running  rampant.  When  parents 
throughout  the  nation  see  that  their  babies  are  sick,  you 
will  have  meeting  rooms,  conference  rooms  bombarded 
with  people  saying,  “How  can  I  save  my  baby?”  When 
you  see  children  beginning  to  turn  on  their  parents,  what 
we  have  dealt  with  the  passed  two  years  is  going  to  appear 
to  be  a  Sunday  school  picnic  in  comparison  to  what  we  are 
getting  ready  to  deal  with  in  regards  to  young  people 
rebelling  against  authority.  Parents  will  not  take  a  stand 
and  do  what  is  right.  The  children  take  the  meaning  to  be 
that  they  are  not  loved  because  we  will  not  draw 
boundaries.  Whatever  Johnny’s  mother  said  they  can  do, 
you  can  go  ahead  and  do  it.  Use  your  own  judgment.  We 
are  in  a  state  of  wake  up.  Those  of  you  who  are  assembled 
here  today,  you  are  the  vessels  of  mercy  to  help  these 
people.  What  is  on  the  other  side  of  2000  is  hard.  We 
need  men  and  women  who  are  committed,  with  passion, 
ready  to  go  out  and  teach  their  fellow  man,  not  being 
weary  and  doing  well. 

In  closing,  this  little  poem  I  have  here  is  not 
copyrighted.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I  had  to 
make  sure  before  I  read  it.  I  was  doing  a  Black  History 
program  earlier  this  year.  A  mother  came  in  a  rage.  She 
said,  “Dr.  Bias,  I  enjoyed  your  speech,  but  I  have  a  15-year 
-old  daughter  who  is  out  of  her  mind.  My  other  two 
children  are  in  college.  They  are  doing  well.  This 
daughter  of  mine,  she  drives  me  crazy.  I  am  just  going  to 
hang  in  there.  But  anyhow,  I  would  like  to  read  her  poem 
that  she  wrote.”  Now  this  is  from  a  15-year-old.  Our 
young  people  are  teachable,  reachable,  loveable,  and 
savable.  In  closing,  I  will  read  this  poem.  It  is  entitled, 
“Anyway”  and  it  is  by  Nekia  Ayana  McDade,  age  15. 


Anyway 

People  are  unreasonable,  illogical  and  self-centered 
Love  them,  anyway 

If  you  do  good,  people  will  accuse  you  of  selfish,  ulterior 
motives 

Do  good,  anyway 

If  you  are  successful,  you  will  win  false friends  and  true 
enemies 

Succeed,  anyway 

The  good  you  do  today  will  be forgotten  tomorrow 
Do  good,  anyway 

Honesty  and  frankness  make  you  vulnerable. 

Be  honest  and  frank,  anyway 
People  may  bond  to  dogs,  but  they  only  follow  top  dogs 
Fight  for  some  underdogs,  anyway 
You  may  spend  years  building 
How  well  do  I  know 
What  may  be  destroyed  overnight 
Build,  anyway 
People  really  need  help 
But  many  attack  you  if  you  help  them 
Help  them  anyway 
Give  the  world  the  best  you  have 
And  you  may  get  kicked  in  the  teeth 
Please  give  the  world  the  best  you  have  anyway 
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